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COLERIDGE ON POETIC METHOD 
Š AND FORM 


Dr. P. S. Sasrri, M.A., M.LirT., Pa.D. 
University of Saugor, Saugor (MP) 
° 

1. Coleridge was“ “not so much interested in the emotional aspect 
of poetry, but in the voluntary aspects of poetic creation A conscious 
direction of the will is present in all great literature. Such a will 
introduces a method or system as the animating principle. This 
method may be another name for imagination which calls time ‘‘into 
life and moral being,” which is conducive to the ‘homogeneity of 
character,” and which spreads “the tone, the atmosphere, of the ideal 
world around situations, of which, for the common view, custom had 
bedimmed all lustre” (Friend TI. 4; 1812). It communicates to the 
fleeting mpments “the imperishableness of a spiritual nature (Fr. 490). 

By method ‘he means ‘unity with progression’ It is “that which 
unites, and makes many things one in the mind of man.” Ee 
observes that poetry “owes its whole charm, and all its beauty, and 
all its power, to the philosophical principles of the Method” (Treatise 
on Method 36). Itis a principle of unity which realises greater ard 
greater coherence as it progresses with the materiais like feelings, 
emotions, thoughts, ideas and words. 

Method becomes natural ‘‘to tlhe mind which has become accus- 
tomed to contemplate not things only, or for their own sake alone, 
but likewise and chiefly the relations of things, either their relations 


eto each other, or to the observer or to the state and apprehension of 


the bearers. To enumerate and analyse these relations, with the 


conditions under which alone they are discoverafle is to teach the 
* à ` 
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science of method” (The Friend, 491-92). Method, then implies a 
union of many facts or factors directed by and to a common end 7 
(Fr. 511). It is the principle seeking to realise the unity of the things, 
and their unity with the conscious self. In this endeavour the pro- 
gression is towards an identity, towards ths elevation. of things to 

š that of living words. As a consequence it jntegrates the external 
with the internal. In this process the prireiple of Method implies 
a proper balance ‘between our passive impressions and the mind’s 
own reactions on the same” (Fr. 494). That is, it takes consciousness 
io the intenser moment of self-consciousness, a moment when one 
strikes us as inspired. It is “the unpremeditated and* evidentlye 
habitual arrangement of (the poet's) words, grounded on the habit of 
foreseeing, in each integral part, or in ev-ry sentence, the whole that 
(the poet) intends to communicate’ (The Friend, pp. 489-90). Thus 
the operation of the method is that activity of self-Consciousness 
which has a definite vision of the end to be realised. This vision is 
at the very starting post. And then it agrees with the immanent 
teleology of the universe which is what Coleridgs means by the crea- 
tivity of nature. * 

The expression assumed by method jus ak upon the nature and 
progression of the emotions. The emotion strives to express itself in 
a specific form. The ‘exuberance of mind......interferes with the 
forms of method ; but sterility of mind......wanting the spring and 
impulse to mental action, is wholly destructive of the method’ (The 
Friend, 494). It is the habit of method that can give connections 
and sequence. The fusion of passion, as in the case of Mrs. Quickly, 
replaces these. The want of method submits the understanding to 
mere events and images which are neither classified nor appropriated 
properly. The only connections: such persons are aware of,Ware those 
of time and place (Fr. 491). All logical and psychological relations 
are overlooked. Then too the form may be maintained or preserved 
but it will be a form embodying confusion ; confusion and formality 
are therefore declared to be the opposite poles of the same null-point 
(Fr. 497). “The terins system, method, science, are mere improprie- 
ties of courtesy, when applied to a mass enlarging by endless apposi- 
tions, but without a nerve that oscillates, or a pulse that throbs, in 
sign of growth or inward sympéthy’’ (Ibid 3.132). The normal being 
calls only his memory into action and he tries to reproduce the objects 

~and events in the order in which they first occurred to him. He 
<= makes no attempt at relating thera to one another round any specific 
~ centre. This is what he calls “a staple, or starting-post, in the 
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narrator himself.’ Once there is a starting-post, then “things the 

“most remote and diverse in time, place, and outward circumstance, 
are brought into mental contiguity and succession, the more striking 
as the less expected” (Ibid 495). It is the educated and systemati- 
sing mind that gives a character and individuality to its moments, 
This specific character comes from the germinal power. It is the 
absence of method that characterises fancy or associationism 

‘The absence of tle leading thought,’ of the initiative, results in 
mental confusion. True method involves ‘‘a progressive transition” 
which always presupposes a prior ‘conception of the end. Conse- 
djuently the expression of such a mind is characterised by compression 
and rapidity, by the omission of the superfluous, and by the attention 
to what is necessary. The tendency to omission secures unity. But 
the absence of the principle of, progression results in “a mere deac 
arrancementé (Fr. 497). The improgressive arrangement falls in the 
same category as the ‘mere mode or set fashion of doing a thing’ 
(Er 499). What is needed for a true method is an awareness of 
purpose prior to the embodiment ina form. The precognition refers 
to the apprehensien of the whole; and ‘“‘the whole is of necessity 
prior to its parts” (Fr. $11). The intuition of the entire work of art 
is necessary before it is actually executed. 

Speaking of Shakespeare he observes: “Jn all his various 
characters, we still feel ourselves communicating with the same 
nature, which is everywhere present as the vegetable sap in the 
branches, sprays, leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruits, their 
shapes, tastes, and odours.’ It is here that we find “that Just 
proportion, that union and interpenetration, of the universal and 
particular, which must ever pervade all works of decided genius and 
true scieyce. For method implies a progressive transition, and it is 
the meaning of the word in the original language’’ (Fr. 497). Conti- 
nuous transition is necessary to the method; and neither continuity 
nor transition would be possible if there is no pre-conception, no pres 
cogitation. It is the ‘progressive transition without breach of conti- 
nuity,’ the ‘principle of unity with progression’ (Fr. 500). 

Neither a generalisation, nor a theory, nor a hypothesis can be 
the ground of the method. One can at best say that method implies 
or involves some sort of a relation. he relation of law is the Kantian 
relation of the category. This is based on identity. A second rela- 
tion is the causal one. These two are welded into a unity by thee 
principle of method. Having its roots in experience and in know- 
ledge, it is enlivened by the insights of the artist. This enlivening w 
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is the work of imagination. When imagination is at work organising 
the data, the passage will be characterised by compression and 
rapidity, with no superfluity and no omission of any relevant detail. 
There will be a nucleus acting like the starting-post. This can ‘be 
the guiding thought or the predominance of some mighty passion. 
In other words, method reveals itself as thought or as inagination. 
In the former case it is connective and in the latter it is coadunative 
(Fr. 496). This word co-adunative is related to the term vonstitulive 
which denotes the specific relation of the idea to fact. The idea is 
ecustitutive, not regulative, of the particulars. Imagination too does 
not regulate the poetic act, but it is constitutive of the creative act. s 
As constitutive it transcends tbe dualism of means and end. Hence 
in the contemplation of a whole “‘we assume an intention, as the 
initiative, of which the end is the correlative” “Fr. 512). It consti- 
tutes the basic governing principle in the sense that it embodies the 
spirit of the whole. It is that which gives a spacific character to the 
whole ; and the whole then resembles a living organism. 

The method in transforming the materials into an org *nie unity 
gives a form expressive of good sense. “The sum fptal of all intel- 
lectual excellence is good sense and method. When these have passad 
into the instinstive readiness of habit, wher the wheel revolves so 
rapidly that we cannot see it revolves at all, then we call the combi- 
pation Genius. But in all modes alike, and in all professions, the 
two sole component parts even of Genius are Good Sense and Method” . 
(To Lady Beaumont, 1814). It is good sense tha; enables the genius 
to distinguish the various parts of a whole in terms of means; and 
they derive their position and characteristics ‘‘from the antecedent 
method, or self-organising purpose’’ (Fr. 513). Gcod sense and method 
thus form the two inseparable aspects of the same principle operating 
in every creative act. Good sense is revealed more in the formal 
elements known to the classicists as propo-ition, symmetry and 
balance. From this point of view it can be said that in Gray’s Sonnet 
the line “And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire,’’ is a bad line 
“because it conveys incongruous images, because it confounds the 
cause and the effect, the real thing with the personified representative 
of the thing; in short, because it differs from the language of Good 
Sense’ (BL 2.58). Good sense reveals the reconciliation of opposite 
and discordant qualities, and ‘it blends the idea with the image.’ 

— Lhe image gets charged with the intelleetuai life from the poet’s own 


spirit. The intellect and the passion are thereby fused into a unity 
as š 
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in such á way that the resulting product is neither mostly intellectual 


` nor plainly emotional. The good sense is a mediator ‘here tempering i 


both in the interest of securing that sanity and tranquillity of mind 
which characterises the genius. 


Coleridge once presented this position in a paradoxical way. 
“Good sense is the body of the poetic genius, fancy its drapery, motion 
its life, and imagination the soul that is everywhere, and in each, 
and forms all into a graceful and intelligent whole’ (BL 2.13). This 
= might appear to b: a meaningless formulation in the eighteenth 
century fashion But it embédies the principle Coleridge was endea- 
vouring to express in a concis: manner. Good sense here is the 
equivalent of the form while imagination is an immanent principle. 
“All true and living knowledge’’ must “proceed from within ; it may 
be trained, supported, fed, excited, but can never be infused, or im- 
pressed” (Fr. 914). Such an imagination presents the mental ante- 
cedent presupposed in the operation of method. This antecedent 
may be an image or idea received through the senses; it originates 
from without® The ‘inspiring passion or desire’ alone is ‘the imme- 
diate and proper offspring of the mind’ (Fr 519). This inspiring 
passion developing itself Tuto a specific medium gives rise to a form. 
The principle of the method thus implies the principle of form. 

2. Form is the unique medium of expression. Like method, 
this form exhibits two possible extremes of its being. Coleridge 
distinguishes the “form as proceeding’ from ‘shape as superinduced.’ 
The latter imprisons or strangles the thing, while the former is its 
self-witnessing and self-effected sphere of agency”? (L 319). The 
‘shape ås superinduced’ is the mechanical] form existing independently 
„as an unalterable pattern Such a pattern has no necessary relation 
to what is expressed ; and consequently it imposes a control or check 
from the outside. This external control interferes with the free 
natural movement of the expressed. As against this, there is the 
‘form as proceeding.’ This isthe organic form. It is not a form 
organically related to the content, but it is a form which develops 
necessarily out of the content it seems to embody. 


The organic form is neither fixed nor definite for all time. It is 
a constantly growing or developing entity. While ‘‘the fullness of 
nature is without character,” it is “the object of art to give the whole 
ad hominem; hence each step of nature hath its ideal, and hence 
the possibility of a climax up to the perfect form of a harmonised 
caos’ (L 319). It is when the chaos is harmonised there emerges 
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the perfect form. But the harmonising exists under various degrees | 
‘of perfection, and these can be arranged in an ascending series. The 
climax of this process is reached with the perfect form which is the 
ideal pursued by’ the method. ach case of the organic form is an 
essay or experiment in the struggle towards perfection. In this 
process the organic form is active in controlling the varied details. 
Hence the essential character and value is revealed in what it subor- 
dinates and conquers (Li 319). Here it is ncs the addition or accumu- 
lation of details that it presents. On the contrary it fixes the proper 
context for each part, subordinating it to* tke spirit or character of 
the whole. At times a part claims to be very important and thn, it 
sounds a jarring note. The character of the organic form appears in 
conquering it, in controlling it. In other words, while imagination is 
constitutive of the entire creative activity, ths organic form is regu- 
lative of the actual composition or expression. ° 

Method and the organic form are the two essential aspects of the 
expression in fine art. They relate this expression to the imagina- 
tive activity. Since tbis activity can be expressed only id and through 
symbols, the organic form presents a hicgnly euggestive expression. 
It is an expression capable lo giving us an intimation of reality. The 
artist nas to imitate “that which is within the thing, that which is 
active through form and figure, and discourses to ng by symbols” — 
(L 316). 

The organic form can then reach a perfection limited by the 
world.of symbols. At the same time the idea that transcends the 
symbol and gives rise to it is also the originating source of the organic 
form. ‘That is, the idea has a two-fold manifestation: one isasa . 
symbol and the other as an organic form. The idea that gives the 
form is above form since it is ‘‘its essence, zhe universain the indi- 
vidual, or the individuality itself,—the glance and the exponent of 
the indwelling power” (L 316). The entire expression thus emanates 
from the idea which is ‘the indwelling power’ and which is also known 
as the creative imagination. This same imagination also creates the 
content, that which is expressed. Consequently we can hold that 
the imagination itself evolves as the content and also as the form of 
the work of art; and the two then become one or perfect. Thus 
‘Fach thing that lives has its moment of self-exposition, and so has 
each period of each thing, if we remove the disturbing forces of 
accident. To do this is the business of ideal art’’ (lu 816). In its 
self-exposition the imagination evolves itsel? as organic form; št 
develops a finite form, a specific character. Sach a form is not some- 

' .. `f + l 
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In the abseuce of the method and the organic form nothing ean 
be of any help to the creative artist. The understanding as providing 
the rules does not play a significant role in the formation of the poetic 
nucleus. “Could a rule be given from without, poetry would cease 
to be poetry, and sink into a mechanical art. ...... The rules of the 
imagination are themselves the very powers of growth and production. 
The words to which they are reducible present only the outlines and 
external appearance of the fruit’’ (BL 2.€5). As Whistler said, the 
normal kind of academy picture is only produce, not art ; and in the 
language of Coleridge it is fashioning, not creation. The artistic 
creation is no fashioning because it reveals the imagitiative activity 
emerging as Method and as organic form. 

4, When words are in their best order, we have prose; and 
when the best words are in the best order, there is poetry (TT July 
12, 1827). Elsewhere Coleridge seems to render the word ‘best’ by 
‘proper? (TT July 3, 1833). Propriety demands an agreement be- 
tween the sounds and the intended meaning. It impli®s some form 
of selection. ‘‘The sole difference in style ig that poetry demands a 
severer keepingo—it admits nothing that prdse may not oftener admit, 
but it oftener rejects’? (AP 229). Referring to one of his poems, he 
told Thelwall on 14.10.1797: “A little compression would make it 
a beautiful poem.” It is not a selection of the words, but an accurate 
appropriateness of the words for the communication. In this light 
he says, Prose in an argumentative work “‘differs from the janguage 
of conversation, even as reading ought to differ from talking.” (BL 
9.45). They may not differ in the sense that both employ words. 
Poetry employs the same materials. But we do make a distinction 
between prose and poetry. This difference, however, dodp not depend | 
on the so-called poetic diction since such a diction can appear in prose 
as well and since the words belonging to such a diction are very few. 
Even this small number is only ‘‘accidentally appropriated to poetry’’. 
We have to seek for the difference elsewhere. Thus in a letter he 
remarks: ‘‘In my opinion, poetry justifies as poetry, independent of 
any other passion, some new combinations of language and commands 
the omission of many others allowable in other compositions.” (To 
Sotheby, July 18, 1802). , 

Is there any essential difference between prose and poetry? 
Essence is ‘the principle of individuation’. Itis that which reveals 
the real nature of the object as distinct from its accidental charac- 
teristics. It is what Coleridge, following Plato, called the idea as 
constitutive. Oty of the essence there can be two divérgent series 
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Rrose has one end in view, while poetry has: another. . The immediate 
objects or ends of these forms are not identical. : 

Employing this standpoint Coleridge offers a definition of the 
poem. “ʻA poern is ihat species of composition which is opposed to 
works of science, by proposing for its immediate object pleasure, not 
truth ; and from all other species (having this object in common with 
it) it is discriminated by proposing to itself such delight from the 
whole, as is compatible with a distihcet gratification from each compo- 
nent part’ (BL 2.10). The works of Plato, Bishop Taylor and Burnet 
show that “poetry of the highest .kind may exist without metre.” 
Båt these are not poems because their immediate object is truth (BL 
2.11). The delight arising from the whole is contributed by the parts 
and yet it is other than their totality. The organic form appears to 
be a whole having parts that are vitally related to one another. The 
parts must ‘mutually support and explain each other’ (BL, 2.10): and 
this they do because there breathes through them the spirit of the 
whole. Theespirit determines the nature o? the expressed and that 
of the organic form. . 

The poet has ‘to r@gulate his own style’ “by the principles of 
grammar, logic, and psychology. In one word by such a knowledge 
of the facts, material and spiritual, that most appertain to bis art, 
as, if it bave been governed and applied by good-sense, and rendered 
instinctive by habit, becomes the representative and reward of our 
past conscious reasonings, insights, and conclusions and acquires the 
name of Taste’? (BL 2.64). This goodress appears to be discrimi- 
nated selection or choice or sanity tbat sp-ings from ‘‘the vivacity 
`of the accumulative memory” ; and it has a great similarity with the 
* princi ples otf grammar, logic and psycholory. These principles are 
the products of reason and understanding. Reason is concerned with 
Ideas which are the ‘‘truths, the knowledge or acknowledgment of 
which require the whole man, the free will, no less than the intellect, 
and which are not therefore merely speculative, nor yet practical, 
but both in one” (Snyder, 100). We ceme by these rules through 
the activity of imagination which ‘‘proceeds upon the all in each of 
human nature’ (BL 2 64) and not through the understanding which 
belongs to “the rightful sphere of Logie.’ “Reason is all end,” 
‘the understanding all means,” and “the rales in all cases means to 
some end’’ (Snyder, 110). Tt is the ‘inward experience,’ the ‘clearer 
intuition’ that enables the poet to apprehend the truth or beauty and 
to express it in the proper form. | 
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‘is a symbol or indicator of the essence, it is related to human can- 
sciousness. With the help of this form human consciousness tends 
to introduce harmony into the chaos of existence presented to percep- 
tion. Then appears the harmonised chaos where the atomic parti- 
culars cease to be exclusive existents by being unified and idealised. 
Yet even the organic form is not totally stable. ‘‘The organic form 
Is Innate; it shapes; as it develops, itself from within, and the 
fullness of its development is ote and the same with the perfection 
of its outward form. Such as the life is, such is the form’’ (T, 46-47). 
This, however, does nof mean that there is a mere correspondence or 
a simple agreement between the content expressed and the organic 
form. On the other hand, what Coleridge means is that the sama 
creative work appears as content and also as form when it is viewed 
from two different points of views. The two are not simply insepa- 
rable. They are two aspects of the same whole ; they are one and 
the same. 

It isin this light that we find Coleridge stating thate‘ All the fine 
arts are different species of poetry. The same Spirit speaks to the 
mind through different senses by manifestations of itself, appropriate 
to each...... The common essence of all consists in the excitement of 
emotion for the immediate purpose of pleasure through the medium 
of beauty’ (Principles BL 2.220-1). Poetry then is ‘‘the regula 
tive idea of all the fine arts” (BL 2.223), while imagination is consti- 
tutive. Wherever there is the organic form embodying a content, 
there we have the spirit of poetry. And since this can be, and is, 
present in good literary or artistic prose, we cannot treat prose as 
unpoetic. That is “Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but 
to science (L 9). Poetry is opposed to science for the simple reason 
that the latter is regulated by the understanding ay arin j< 
devoid of the organic form. 

The literary or artistic prose is not opposed to poetry. The two 
have more or less the same eseential nature. And yet they do differ 
because of the different forms they separately develop This is only 
a difference of degree. ‘‘A poem contains the same elements as u 
prose composition ; the difference, therefore, must consist in a different 
combination of them, in consequence of a different object being 
proposed’ (BL 2.8). It is the nature of the intended aim or end 
that will determine the kind of combination; and this takes us to 
the operation of the method. The method, involving the preconcep-. 
tion of the end and the continuous progression, enables the materials 
to develop two aifergnt nee of harmsny or relative perfection. 
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thing external. It is already contained :n the original indwelling-’ 
power. i: | 

Ty Coleridge’s theory, therefore, we do not have.the socalled unity 
of form and content, but their identity. The unity at various levels 
is present in the other kind of form. Tne form is mechanic, when 
on any given material we Impress a predeterinined form, not neces- 
sarily arising out of the properties of the material” (L 46). I is the 
outward oz eircumstantial form. It is at its lowest something like 
the abstract material pattern revealed by the nonsense rhymes. And 
where such a form is present, we have only an association of the 
cofitent with the form; and the resulting composition will be the 
product of fancy only. This association can be transformed into a 
relation of unity, and this is the initial stage of the organic form, the 
first expression of the Imaginative activity. The perfection of the 
organic form répresents the stage where content and form realise their 
identity. 

The prgblem of form is closely related to Coleridge's theories 
concerning the universal, idea and symbo.. The true form is not 
mechanical because ‘it “arises out of the croperties of the material.’’ 
It is the medium that renders possible the crganic progression which 
alone can transform nulteity into a unity. The form that proceeds 
directly and intrinsically from this nulteity is the organic form. ‘As 
it develops from within’ this organic form shapes its material as 
well. Then the exterior of the form becomes ‘‘the physiognomy of 
the being within, its true image reflected and thrown out from the 
concave mirror.” (TL 47/8C 1.224). This is the self-exposition of 
- the imaginative activity. As identical with ihe creative process, the 
imagination, is truly beyond time and space; and when it appears 
with a Jeteka naie character, its form is organice to what is revealed. 
In other words, like the method, the organic form too is an essentia] 
aspect of imagination. The poetic imagiration does not therefore 
refer merely to the thought, or to the feeling, to the emotion ; it 
refers to the entire work of art. Imagiuation “generates and pro- 
duces a form of its own.” This is the form developing from within. 

3. The orgavie form is intuited by the artist at the same 
moment that he has the original insight into the essence. This form 
emerges into being unlike the shape whick is actually imposed on the 
objects. The shape belongs to the world ¿Í existence, while form 
belongs to that of essence. The form is given a relatively stable being 
while the essence is always dynamic ana progressing. In other 
words, form can never claim finality or a etis Since the form 


` 


` 
. 


_ to be strictly the language of prose, when prose is well written.’ 
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of development. The two forms differ from one another not in their 
materials, but in the forms developed by the materials. It is possible ` 


` that Wordsworth denied the importance or value of the difference 


in these forms. Hence Wordsworth observed “that not only the 
language of a large portion of every good poem, even of the most 
elevated character, must necessarily, except with reference to ibe 
metre, in no respect differ from that of good prose, but likewise that 
some of the most interesting parts of the best poems will be found 
Here he is evidently referring to the yocabulary of these two forms. 
As Coleridge told Thomas Foole on 5.5.1796 : “Good writing is 
produced more effectually by rapidly glancing through language as it 
already exists, than by an hasty recourse to the mnt of invention.” 
The ‘‘aloofness from the language of real life,” he considered ‘‘deadly 
to poetry” (To, Tom Wedgwood, Oct. 20, 1802). In this sense one 
can argue that Wordsworth’s contention is not incorrect. But the 
context in which he made the reinarks is óne where he is talking about 
the necessity *of metre. The language employed in prose is not other 
than that of the metrical composition, he argued. But if poetry is 
concerned with the expre§sion of the spontaneous feelings, the lan- 
guage of poetry will be one charged with feelings. As Coleridge on 
May 19, 1799 informed Poole: ‘“What are deemed fine descriptions, 
produce their effects almost purely by a charm of words, with which 
and. with whose combinations, we associate feelings indeed, but no 
distinct images.” 

If the language of poetry does not essentially differ from that of 
metrical composition, can we translate a good poem into good prose 
without losing any thing? In prose we can have an order of words 
which can océur In a good poem ; and a poem can have lines which 
will be quite proper in a prose composition. The real problem ignored 
by Wordsworth is different. There are ‘‘modes of expression, a cons- 
truction and order of sentences, which are in their fit and natural 
place in a serious prose composition” ; and these can be ‘dispropor- 
tionate and heterogeneous’ in a metrical composition. Similarly in 


a serious poem there may be “an arrangement both of words and 


sentences and a use and selection of figures of speech... which on 
a subject of equal weight would be vigious and alien in correct and 
manly prose’ (BL 2.49). In other words, poetry has a specific com- 
bination of words and sentences, while prose has another. These 
two forms of arrangement exclude one another in the sense that form 
is the characteristic medium of what is expressed. The organic form 
of poetry is not the same as the form of prose. Y ° 
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‘When prose is well written, when it exhibits an organic form of 
its own, prose does participate in the character of poetry. ‘‘Postry . 
is opposed to science, and prose to metre” (D 9). Inspite of the 
poetic character pervading literary prose, poetry appears to be distin- 
guished from prose by metre. The organic form of prose has what 
is called rhythm, while poetry exhibits both rhythm and metre. In 
the absence of the metrical pattern, the form of prose reveals only a 
loosely organised rhythm. Any such loose texture prevents the fuller 
development of the form. The development of the form isin the . 
direction of realising a greater-degree of perfection wheuce it is des- 
cribed as organic form. i 

Does this then mean that metre is something superadded to the 
form in order to render the latter more orgsaic? Ifit is an adventi- 
tious character, it is bound to interfere with the unity, with the spirit 
of the whole; and then we have to discover the glue to a possible 
perfection of the organic form outside the addition of the metrical 
pattern. But metre is an integral element f the form. 

‘There is a ‘spontaneous effort’ of the mind stri¥ing ‘to hold in - 
check the workings of passion.’ The balance en the mind resulting 
from this strenuous activity is the source of metre. It is the ‘balance 
of antagonists’ that is ‘‘organised into metre, by š supervening act 
of the will and judgment, consciously and far the foreseen purpose of 
pleasure” (BL 2.50). The feelings and emotions tend to flow conti- 
nuousiy ; they succeed one another. And the exuberance of the mind 
in that situation is detrimental to the development of the form and 
also to the expression of the end. On the other hand any expression 
or form is only a limit imposed on the content from within. Such. 
an imposition isan act of the volition. And Coleridge’s theory of | 
the secondary or artistic Imagination is an activity Vogulated and 
directed by the will. It is the struggle between the passions and the 
will that constitutes the essence of the imaginative activity. Out 
of this struggle metre emerges as one aspect of the form. Metre ori- 
ginates from ʻa state of increased excitement,’ and it is therefore 
accompanied by ‘the natural language of excitement’ (BL 2.50). The 
struggle between passion and will fuses the two into one and conse- . 
quently the metrical form, which is only en aspect of the organic 
form, is surcharged with the inward struggle; and thea it acquires 
the spacific character of vitality. It “produces a more frequent em- 
ploymant of picturesque and vivifying language” (BL 2.50). This 
is whet Coleridge meant by elevating things into diving words. The 
images, metaphors and figures, and the metrizal pattern are all thus 
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indispensable factors that make up the organic form, which in its 
“turn is indistinguishable from what is expressed.’ In a simpler, but 
a misleading, manner, it can be stated that Poetry 1s concerned wich 
‘fan excited state of the feelings and faculties. ‘And as every passion 
has its proper pulse, so will it likewise have its characteristic modes 
of expression” (BL, 2.56). 

The specific arrangement of words and sentences characteristic 
of poetry 13 thus one from which metre cannot be excluded. And 
metre in its turn is not adventitious, not a superadded facior. It 
grows out of the basic creative activity of the imagination. “Our 
eanguage gives to expression a certain measure.” And our reading 
of a poem involves the assumption that the poet “'is in a continuous 
state of excitement.” Because of this excitement there ‘“‘arisesa ` 
language in prose unnatural, but in poetry natural” (L 399). 

5. Meégre is necessary to a poem, though no one but the poet 
can discover the pattern he should employ for giving expression to 
his experiences. ‘‘Metre therefore having been connected with poetry 
most oftéh and by a peculiar fitness, whatever else is combined with 
metre must, though it be not itself essentially poetic, have neverthe- 
less some property in common with poetry, as an intermedium of 
affinity, a sort of morduant between it and the superadded metre’ 
(BL 2.55). This property is passion which may be ‘of the poet’s 
mind or of the characters described by the poet.’ It implies ‘a sort 
‘of excitement in the poet’s mind’ (To Sotheby, July 18, 1802). 
Metre has an organic relation to the essence of poetry. Then anything 
thus related to metre is ultimately related to the spirit of poetry. 
Here we get the syllabic arrangement and other factors. These are 
related not directly but through that which operates in the metrica) 
pattern Y and this is passion. In otber words the pattern js enlivened 
by passion which functions as the morduant. Passion then is not 
some elusive thing referring to a feeling or to an idea alone ; it refers 
to the form as well. ““The very assumption that we are reading the 
work of a poet supposes that he is in a continuous state of excite- 
ment; and thereby arises a language in prose unnatural, but in 
“poetry natural. As every passion has its proper pulse, so will it 
likewise have its characteristic modes of expression’’ (L 399/&C 2.68). 
When this excitement is at the basis of the form, the bodily sensa- 
tions have much to contribute to the impression evoked by a poem. 
A form enlivened by this sort of excitement will have not only a metri- 
cal pattern but one which is inseparable from rhythm The form 
becomes complex ‘and it presents a harmonised chaos. About the ~ 
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form, Coleridge told Godwin in 1800: are not words ete., parts and 
germinations of the-plant? And what is the law of their growth? 
In something of this sort I would endeavour to destroy the old anti- 
thesis of words and: things, elevating, as it were, words into thifgs 
and living things too.” 

The fusion of the will and the passion is expressed as the poem. 
The poem embodies the passion in its content and in its rhythm, and 
it presents the volitional activity in its metre. The ideas, feelings, 
emotions and the like are deliberately arranged and combined by an 
act of the will ‘for the purpose of blending delight with emotion.’ 
Consequently “the traces of present volition should throughout the 
metrical language be proportionately discernible’ (BL 2.50). These 
discernible traces form the metrical form whica is relatively stable 
throughout the composition. : 

Passion and will are united in the metrical composttion. It is 
the ‘‘interpenesration of spontaneous impulse and of voluntary pur- 
pose’’ revealing itself in a certain ‘‘frequency of forms and figures 
of speech’’ (BL 2.50). Metre is a pattern of the signs embodying 
the movement of the meaning. ‘‘The partigular*pleasure found in 
anticipating the recurrence of sounds and quantities’’ (BL 2.9) is 
common to many metrical expressions; and this is one feature of 
the poem. That is, the pleasure of the metre depends on the manner 
and on the kind of the thoughts, feelings and expressions. -Whatever 


+ 
, 


enters metre “must be such as to justify the perpetual and distinet ` 


atiention to each part, which an exact correspondent recurrence of 
accent and sound are calculated to excite’? (EL 2.10). The manner 
or form of exprassion draws our attention to each aspect, to each 
part, of the whole. The metrical pattern as an indispensakle factor 
of the organic form, therefore, secures to each component spart or 
aspect its specific character and station. At the same time it also 
reveals the harmonious fusion of these into a whcle. 


This fusion, however, is only exhibited by the organic form. It 
is brought about by the activity of imagination which sets the passion 
as an undercurrent of the entire work of art. Hence it is said that 
Pcetry harmonises the two opposing forces of metre and rhythm 
(MC 337-38). Rhythm and rhyme create a pattern rousing our minds 
to expectancy and surprise. Our interest and attention are so 
awakened that we are induced into a siate cf hypnosis, a state of 
excitement. ‘‘Verse is the language of passion, and passion dictates 
=. energetic expressions” (Robinson Diary, Nov. 15, 1810). 
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The necessity of metre can also be established from the stand- 
point of the effects it produces. We find that the emetrical pattern 
“tends to increase the vivacity and susceptibility both of the general 
feelings and of the attention. This effect it produces by the continued 
-excitement of surprise, and by the quick reciprocations of curiosiiy 
still gratified and still re-excited’’ (BL 2.51). The excitement and 
the reciprocations though individually ‘hey are powerless to affect us, 
in their totality they contribute to the ultimate impression produced 
by the poem. The pattern provides the framework which is rela- 
tively stable, It is the formal expression of unity. The variations 

*from the basic pattern evoke surprise, and yet they tell us that the 
unity created is not static but dynamic. Itis an evergrowing unity. 
This dynamism evokes and sustains our attention ; and consequent y 
metre is ‘a stimulant of the attention’ (BL 2.53). This attention in 
order to be preserved must have a progression. 

The poem should carry us forward. It is not a mere mechanical 
curiosity goncerning the metrical pattern, or a restlessness to know 
the end that should guide this movement. What is needed as the 
cause of this carrying forward is ‘‘the pleasurable activity of mind 
excited by the attractions of the journey itself.” (BL 2.11). The 
journey here is one that compels us to pause, to recede a little and 
then to swing ahead. As Petronius said, the free spirit must De 
hurried along.’ Evidently we have here a reference to rhythm or 

‘measure also. Bh ythm has a natural magic baffling all analysis. 
It is the inner life of the metrical pattern. This is the reason way 
no one can give us the real compelling reason for adopting metre. 
As Coleridge put it, “I write in metre, because I am about to use a 
language differing from that of prose’ (BL 2.58). The metrical 
movemeht has a relation to the feelings and emotions and also to the 
purpose intended. And metre provides the form of poetry and poe:ry 
becomes ‘imperfect and defective without metre’ (BL 2.55), because 
an organised rhythm is the natural medium in and through which the 
creative activity tinds its proper expression. 

The rhythm provides the musical medium or form. He refers 
to “the perfect sweetness of the versification ; its adaptation to tae 
subject ; and the power displayed in varying the march of the words.” 
The thoughts and the rhythm are to agree with one another in such 
a way that the sense of melody is preserved (BL 2.14). ‘“‘The delight 
in richness and sweetness of sound’’ springs from the ‘music in nis 
soul.’ This ‘‘sense of musical ‘delight, with the power of producing « 
it, is a gift of imagination’? (BT, 2.14). In his famous Ode he derived’ ` 
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the music and joy from the soul, andin his theory metre is said to 
originate from the same source which is tke imagination, the ever- 
active shaping spirit. 

The dissociation of the metre from the imagination is evident: in 
Dr. Johnson’‘s stanza on the hat. It is bad nat because it is unpoetic. 
It is bad because it is wanting in good sensas and feeling (BL 2.60). 
It lacks its moorings in that activity of the scul which presents the 
feelings tbrough imagination. In earlier times metre was chiefly 
employed as having the power to assist the recollection and thereby 
to preserve the truths or incidents communizated. But with regard 
to The Children in the Wood one can say that she preservation of thig 
poem has little to do with its metrical form. It appeals to us because 
it enables us to place ourselves willingly into ike feelings of our cnild- 
hood. (BL 2.59). Where the thoughts and feelings can be abstracted 
from the poem without any impairing of our total impréssion, there 


; . the metre ig feeble (See BL 2.54). This is avplicable to the metrical 
: compositions like the ballad of The Children in the Woog and tke 


tT 


stanza on the hat. In other words, in good poetry metre is an indis- 
pensable aspect of the organic form which reqilts from method and 
good sense, 

Metre as providing a suitable form to the creative expression, 
exhibits the working of the principle of unity, of the idea of the 
artistic whole. It refers to the mental activity which ‘‘impels us to 
seek unity by harmonious adjustment and thus establishes the principle | 
that all the parts of an organised whole mtst be assimilated to the 
more important and essential parts” (BL 2.56). This assimilation 
constitutes the unity of the artistic creation. Iż is a unity that reveals 
the harmonious fusion of the diverse elements in such a magner that 
the differents lose their individual characters. Itisin this li#ht that 
a poem is said to present ‘‘the interfusion of the same throughout the 
radically different, or of the different throughout a base radically the 


same” (B.L. 2.56). 
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The Bandung Conference, known gs the Asian-African Conference, 
coavened upon the invitation of the Prime Ministers of Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan met at Bandung from April 
18 to April 24, 1955. Under the Bogor Communique of December 
29, 1954 it was to bea Conference of “all countries in Asia and 
Africa which heve independent Governments.’’* In addition to the 
five sponsoring states, tewenty-four other countries participated. 
Twenty-five countries were invited. The response was most 
encouraging “all the countries invited excepting the Central African 
Federation accepted %he invitation and attended the Conference. 
The Prime Minister of the Central African Federation regretted his 
inability to accept the invitation on account of pressing work at home. 
The African countries participating were six--Hgypt, Ethiopia, the 
Gold Coast, Liberia, Lybia and Sudan. The West Asian Countries 
were nine—Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, the Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey and Yemen. The East Asian countries were 
also nine—~Japan, Laos, Cambodia, China, the Philippines, Thailand, 


. South Vietnam, North Vietnam and Nepal. And there were the five 


sponsoring powers of South Central and South East Asia. These 
29 countries cover a land area which is approximately one-quarter 
of the total land. area of the world: they again contain population 
which is roughly about two thirds of the estimated world population. 
That surely lends added significance to the voice dnd spirit of the 
Bandung Conference. 

The Bandung Conference is the first institutional manifestation, 
however ad hoc and temporary, of the spirit of Afro-Asian solidarity 
and cooperation among the Asian African peoples. Asia and Africa 
have many common problems born out ôf geographical neighbourhood 
and colonial misrule. A united, cooperative and solidified stand on 
these problems either common to all of them or pecullar to some 
of them may help the process of speedy and just solution. This 


' Paragraph 6 of the Bogor Communique. š ° 
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‘Bandung Conference is a historic Conference in being the Rrst,of 
its kind : it is unique : it proves that Asia and Africa have a mind and 
voice of their own. they know their problems and how to handle.them : 
they refuse to be treated as political infants: they hate dictates from 
the West and they want from the West a recognition of their status 
and self-respect. l 
This sentiment of Asian-African unity, of which the Bandung 
Conference was both a product and a producer, emerges in `a nebulous 
form in the non-official International Conference for peace held at 
Bierville in August, 1926. There the Asian delegations in a memo- 
randum claimed for Asia its rightful lace in the considera- 
tion of world problems. They said: ‘In the imagination of 
European thinkers the world seems to bs confined to the areas 
inhabited by European races. The vast continent of Asia, contain- 
ing as it does some of the most ancient civilizations, and holding the 
vast majority of the world’s population, and Africa, with its particular 
problems, do not come into the picture at ali This, we submit with 
all humility, isa wrong point of view.” We gan read herein a very 
feeble attempt to make Europe feel that Asia and Africa cannot and 
should not be ignored. But with most of Asia and Africa still then 
in chains, the sentiment of unity, if any. could exist in only a very 
crude, nebulous and ineffective form. 


This sentiment of unity gets some firm footing for the first 
time in the Asian Relations Conference, held at New Delhi, 
from March 28 to April. 2, 1947. It was decidedly the 
first of its kind. About 250 delegates from some 25 Asiatic 
countries? attended the Conference. It was a Conference 
promoted principally by Mr. Nehru and convened by ‘the Indian 
Council for World Affairs, a non-political bedy. The primary purpose 
of the Conference was “to bring together the leading men and women 
of Asia on a common platform to study problems of common concern 
to the peoples of this continent, to focus attention on social, economic 
and cultural problems of the different countries of Asia, and to foster 

1 Countries which sent delegates at the Conference were: Afghanistan, Bhutan, 
Burma, Ceylon, China, India, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya, Nepal, Mongolia, Persia, the 
Philippines, Siam, Tibet, Turkey, Vietnam (Indochina). and the Caucasian and Central 
Asiatic Republics of thé Soviet Unin (Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan). Egypt was represented by an observer: the 
Palestinian Arabs and Jews were represented respectively by delegates of the Arab League 
and of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Countries not represented were Iraq, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen (invited but unable to send dalegates through lack of time), 
Japan was invited but was not allowed hy the Allied occupation Authorities to attend. — 


Keesings' Contemporary Archives, 1947, All the countries were Asian, except Egypt, 
t p, 8862 —(To be henceforth referred to as Simply Archives). i 
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mutual contacts and understanding’’ between them. In the plenary, 
sessions of the Conference two principal themes became prominent : 
(1) the solidarity and common consciousness of the Asian peoples : 
(2) and the important part which they had to play in the world. 
But it was not a conference on “soms kind of Pan-Asian movement’ 
directed by the oppressed peoples of Asia against their former 
oppressors. At the concluding session of the conference a resolution 
was passed setting up a permanent Asian Relations organization with 
the object among others of fostering friendly relations and cooperation 
among the peoples of Asia and between them, and rest of the world. 
Itewas announced that the next Asian Conference would be held in 
China in 1949. The Asian Relations Conference then laid emphasis 
principally on Asian unity and not on Afro-Asian unity. The only 
country of Africa in the Conference was Egypt and she was re- 
presented by an ‘observer’. But it is sure that the sentiment of 
Asian unity gets immeasurably strengthened and solidified in this 
Conference. 


The growth and crystallization of the Asian sentiment were 
further accentuated b? the attainment of independence Of some Asian 
countries during the second half of the forties. Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan, and the Philippines earned independent status during 
this period and they became conscious of the new spirit of awakening 
Asia. Thatis evidencel from the Delhi Conference of Asian and 
Australasian countries convened by the Government of India in 1949 
in connection with the Dutch action in Indonesia. The Conference 
met in New Delhi from January 20 to 23, 1949 under the chairman- 
-ship of Mr. Nehru. It wasa Conference of countries of the Middle 
East, Far Hast, and Australasia." The emphasis in the conference was 
on the role ôf the newly awakened Asia. In opening the Conference 
Mr. Nehru said : “we meet because the freedom of a sister country has 
been imperilled and the dying colonialism of a past age has raised its 
head again”. And referring to the historic significance of that unique 
gathering he continued : “We, the representatives of the free nations 
of Asia, and our friends of Australia and New Zealand as well as of 


1 The countries represented at the Conference by delegates or observers were: 
Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Ceylon, China, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iraq, the Lebanon. 
Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Persia, the Philfppines, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria. and 
the Yemen. Turkey was invited but sbe bad no representative or delegate in the 
Conference. Mr. Nehru eaid in this Conference: “We represent from Australia, New 
Zealand and the Philippines on the one side to Egypt and Ethiopia on the other, a vast 
area embracing balf the circumference of the globe and by far the greater part cf its 
population. ... Tf this gathering is significant to-day, if is still more significant in the 
perspective of toemorrow.’’ (Archives, 1949, p. 9792 A). 
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Egypt and Ethiopia, meet together for the first time to consider a 
matter of common concern’’. In one resolution adopted at the cob- 
ference the participating governments even thought of “establishing a 
suitable machinery for the purpose of promoting consultation and 
cooperation within the framework of the U.N.” It was then a con- 
ference of Asian, African and Australasien countries on a matter of 
common concern. Hence we can very reasonably read herein a reafir- 
mation and consolidation of the spirit of Afro-Asian unity, which had 
already been born. 

The next stage in the evolution of this sentiment we reach when 
we come to the Baguio Conference’ in the Philippines from May 2@ to 
May 30,1950. This conference was not Afro-Asian : it was a conference 
of representatives of seven countries in the South and South-East Asian 
areas. The seven countries were—Australia, Ceyion, India, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Indonesia and Thailand. Burma was inveted but declined 
to join. It was a conference convened by the President of the Philippines 
to discuss questions of mutual economic, social, and cultural relation- 
ships. The conference did not deal with specific political questions 
and had no formal agenda. The conference adopted a series of resolu- 
tions on matters, economic, social, cultural, and political. The politi- 
cal section of the resolution pledged the support of all the countries for 
the United Nations and suggested that any future conferences dealing 
with the special problems of South and South-East Asia should keep 
the point of view of the peoples of these areas “predominantly in mind’”’ 
in order that “better understanding and cordial relations may subsist 
between countries in this region and other countries in the world’’. 
The Baguio conference, then, though not achieving anything specta- 
cular, did surely help a lot in cementing the bond of unity | among these 
states of the Astan region. | ° 

In the meanwhile we see another factor of significance in promo- 
ting the spirit of Asian-African collaboration. In the United Nations 
there was the emergence of a new group known as the Asian-African 
group. Though not having any rigid sol:darity like that in ‘bloc’ 
voting, the Asian and African nations in the United Nations were 
found to be acting and voting together on many important issues That 
surely helped the process of intensification o the sentiment. 

[t was in this background of the evolviag sentiment of Asian and 
Asian-African unity that the Colombo powers—Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, and Pakistan met at Colombo in April, 1954, to decide what 


1 Archives 1950, p. 10885 for details. 
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their attitude should be towards problems like peace in Indo-China, the 
admission of the people’s Republic of China into the United Nations, 
ending of colonialism in Tunis, Morocco ete. And the sentiment of 
unity surely got further crystallized when in a joint statement issued 
at the end of the conference on May 2, 1954 the Prime Ministers laid 
emphasis on “the desirability of holding a conference of Asian-Africaa 
nations and favoured a proposal that the Prime Minister of Indonesia 
might explore the possibility of sych a Conference.” 

In the meantime there was the Sino-Indian Agreement on the 
Tibet region of China on April 30, 1934. The preamble to that 
agreement contained five principles which in a slightly modified form 
were accepted by India and China as the basic norms of their relation- 
ship. These principles of Panchashil on account of their inherent 
worth were accepted increasingly by many states in Asia as the guiding 
norms in their international relationship. 

But the final decision to convene the Bandung Conference was 
taken at Bogor in Indonesia on 28th and 29th December, 1954. The 
Bogor Conference in a communique, after stating that the Asiar- 
African Conferenc® was to be convened under the sponsorship of 
the Colombo powers, faid down the purposes for which the Asiar- 
African Conference should meet. The purposes, among other things, 
would be to promote good will and co-operation between the nations 
of Asia and Africa, to view the position of Asia and Africa and their 
‘peoples in the world to-day. It was decided that only those countries 
of Asia and Africa were to be invited which had independent govern- 
ments. Twenty five’ countries were enumerated in this paragraph. 
It was further laid down that acceptance of the invitation to 
participate in the conference implied only a general agreement of 
that country with the purposes of the conference, the basic purpose 
being that the countries concerned should become better acquainted 
with one another’s point of view. And it was further made clear 
in the Bogor Communique that in seeking to convene this Asian- 
African Conference there was no desire for exclusiveness in respect 
of membership or for the building up of a regional bloc among the 
participating countries. 

This is how the Indonesian Conference was convened in Apri] 
1955. Agenda and procedure were not fixed but were left to he 
decided by the Conference itself. Hence many states did send in 
their suggestions for Inclusion inthe agenda. Ultimately the items 


1 All these 26 countries were invited : one could not attend. The details have been 


given earjier at the beginning, ; 
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were grouped together under five heads—(1) Economie Cooperation 
including a discussion on the peaceful uses of atomic energy? 
(2) Cultural Co-operation : (3) Human Rights and self-determination : 
(4) Problems of dependent peoples: (5) Promotion of World Peace 
anc cooperation including weapons of mass destruction and dis- 
armament. Several Committees, political, economic, and cultural, 
were appointed to facilitate the work of the Conference. The final 
session was held on April 24, 1955. _ 

During the discussions in the committees, and specially in the 
political committee, cold war ereated a stir. though it could not mar 
the whole show. A cleavage ensued between the pro-Western anti 
Communist group led by ‘Turkey, Pakistan and Iraq, and the 
neutralist Communist group led by India, China and Egypt ‘The 
first group comprised Ceylon, the Gold Coast, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Lybia, Pakistan, Persia, the Philippines, Siam, 
Sudan, Turkey, and South Vietnam. The second group comprised 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, China, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, 
InGonesia, Laos, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Syria, North Vietnam and 
Yemen. Notable features of this cleavage, whicb were three, also 
were significant, (1) There was a split among the Colombo Powers, 
Pakistan and Ceylon supporting the pro-Western and India, Burma 
anā Indonesia the neutralist group: (2) a similar split emerged 
among the Arab League Countries; Irac, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Libya supporting the pro-Western and Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen the neutralist group: (3) the unexpected adherence of 
Cambodia and Laos to the neutralist group, under the influence of 
Mr. Nehru and of assurances given by Mr. Chou En-Lai.’ 

But inspite of these divisions the conference adopted an agreed 
final communique’? covering different aspects. On Economic Go- 
operation the communique contained 12 paragraphs baving many 
details. There wus, among other things, emphasis on economic 
cooperation ‘“‘among the participating countries on the basis of 
mutual interest and respect for national sovereignty” though ‘“‘the 
desirability or the need for cooperation with countries outside the 
region, including the investment of foreign capilal’’ was not precluded. 
In this part of the communique the conference recommended the 
early establishment of the SUNFED and the allocation by the IBRD 
of a greater part of its resources to Asian-Airican countries. In this 

1 Archives, 1955, p. 14182. 

2 For the Text of the Final Bandung Communique 32e Towards Peace and Better 


understanding. August 1955, a Collection of Statements and Communiques published by 
` ¿he Government of India, The Publications Division, pp. 25-37. ' 
° . 
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way various forms of economic cooperation and possibilities of 
economic development were noted but it was clearly laid down that 
these, were not intended “to form a regional bloc.” ? 


There were six paragraphs on Cultural Cooperation. The con- 
ference was convinced thai cultural Cooperation was one “among 
the most powerful means of promoting understanding among nations.’’ 
And this Cultural Cooperation was insisted upon not “‘from any sense 
of exclusiveness or rivalry with’ other groups or civilizations or 
Cultures” but it was to be developed “in the larger context of world 
pooperation.’’ This Cultural Cooperation ‘among the Asian African 
countries is to be supplemented by their desire to “develop cultural 
contacts with others” which would enrich their culture and help in 
the promotion of world peace and understanding. The conference 
however did not contemplate any regtonal agency for promoting 
cultura] cooperation but felt that the best results would be achieved 
by each country “taking action on its own whenever possible and 
feasibie’’ awd “by pursuing bilateral agreements to implement the 
recommendations.’ = 


The communique n Human Rights and Self Determination 
contained two paragraphs and one sub-paragraph under each of them. 
The conference in the communique ‘‘declared its full support of the 
fundamental principles of Human Rights as set forth in the charter 
of the U.N. and “took note” of the universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations’. It also “declared its full support of the principie of self 
determination of peoples and nations as set forth in the U.N. charter’’. 
It ‘‘deplored the policies and practices of racial segregation and 
discrimination which form the basis of government and human rela- 
tions in large regions of Africa and in other parts of the World’, and 
extended its warm sympathy and support for the courageous stand 
taken by the victims of racial discrimination. It also noted that the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in its resolutions had conde- 
mned racial discrimination in no gincertain terms. And what was 
noteworthy about the resolution accepted was an affirmation by the 
Afro-Asian nations that they were determined to eradicate every 
trace of racialism that might exist in their own countries as self, criti- 
cisim was the first step to progress. It is because of the fact that some 
participating states were not members of the U.N. at that time 


1 Last sentence of the 12th paragraph of the Section on Economic co-operation. 
3 Sixth, paragraph of the Section on cultural co-operation. 
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tHe final communique in its resolution declared its “support for the 
fundamental prihciples of human rights as set forth in the charter” 
and “took note" of the Declaration as the bazis for a common standard 
of achieverrent. 

Section D dealt with the problems of the Dependant people: and 
colonialism’, The Resolution adopted on this had two paragraphs. 
The confersnce agreed in paragraph 1 ““3) in declaring that coloni- 
alism in all its manifestations is an evil which should specially be 
brought to an end: (0) in affirming that the subjection of peoples 
to alien subjugation, domination, and explo.tation constitutes a denial 
of fundamental human rights, is conirary ta the charter, and is an 
impediment to the promotion of world peace and cooperation: (c) in ` 
declaring ils support to the cause of freedom and independence for all 
such peoples ; and (d) in calling upon the powers concerned to grant 
freedom and independence to such peoples’’. In paragraph 2 the 
conference declared its support of the rignss of the people of Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia to self determinaticn and indepewdence and 
urged the French Government to settle the issue peacefully without 
delay. ° 

But this resolution regarding colonialism was reached after some 
tussle -which strained the conference even to the breaking point. Mr. 
Sukarno in his speech referred to ‘‘colonialism in its modern dress, in 
the form of economic control, intellectual contro] and actual physical 
control’. Mr. Kotelawala of Ceylon refered specifically to Soviet 
imperialism in the satellite states of Eastern Europe. The propriety 
of raising such a controversial issue by Ceylor was questioned by many 
delegations, it being argued that he ought zo have consulted the other 
sponsoring powers before bringing it before the conference. Some dele- 
gates raised other points : “would it be fair to call the East European 
countrias colonies in the same sense in which Afro-Asian countries 
bad been ?’’ It was pointed out by some that these countries had 
chosen their own systems of Government and were represented in the’ 
United Nations and many Afro-Asjan countries had diplomatic rela- 
tions with these countries. There might be some pressure on them by 
the USSR : but is not some such pressure being exercised by America 
on many countries ? In this way controversy wenton but ultimately 
the conference agreed in condemning ‘‘colonialism in all its manifesta- 
tions.”’ 


l This Section of the Communique reminds one of chapters XI and XII of the U.N. e 
charter dealing with the Non-self-governing territories and the Trusteeship system. Sea 
Hambro end Goodreh.—The U.N. Charter (Commentary ard Documents) and Kelsen— The 
Law of the United Nations, _ k: 
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In Section E (entitled “other problems’’) of the communique the 
_ conference “‘declared its support of the rights of the Arab people of 
Palestine and called for the implementation the IJ.N. ° resolution on 
Palestine and peaceful settlement of the Palestine question’’. It also 
supported Indonesia’s stand in regard to West Irian and also the posi- 
tion of Yemen in the case of Aden and the Southern parts of Yemen 
known as the protectorates and urged the parties concerned fo arrive 
at a peaceful settlement. 

But the most important part of the Bandung Communique was in 
connection with the promotion of world peace and cooperation. 
Seyeral subjects were discussed under this agenda item viz. Weapons 
of Mass Destruction and Disarmament and some aspects of the 
United Nations and after discussing these aspects the conference 
adopted a declaration on the promotion of World peace and cooperation. 

Regarding ‘Weapons of Mass Destruction and Disarmament” there 
was discussion along usually known lines. There was emphasis on 
universal disarmament coupled with effective international control. The 
conference dréw attention of all the nations to the terrible consequences 
that would follow from a war with nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons. 
It considered that ‘‘disarmément and the prohibition of the production, 
experimentation and use of yuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons are 
imp2rative to save mankind’’ from total destruction. The nations of 
Asia and Africa assembled at the conference had ‘‘a duty to humanity 
and civilization to proclaim their support for disarmament and for the 
prohibition of these weapons and to appeal to nations principally con- 
cerned and to world opinion to bring about such disarmament and 
_prohibition.’’ The conference felt that ‘‘eifective international control 
a Should be established and maintained to implement such disarmament 
~ and prohibition’’. Pending the total prohibition of these weapons the 
conference ‘‘appealed to all the powers concerned to reach an agree- 
ment to suspend experiments with such weapons’. The conference 
declared that “universal disarmament is an absolute necessity for the 
preservation of peace” and requested the United Nations to continue 
its efforts along the line. The significance of this Bandung call fer 
“(universal disarmament’? can bardly be overemphasized in tha 
context of the war weary world’s present and persistent quest for 
stable peace. . 

- Regarding some aspects of the United Nations, the conference 
recorded two basic points. It noted that several states! qualified fer 
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*1 Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Jordan, Libya, Nepal, a unified Vietnam were not then 
eae of the U.N. ; though in the opinion of conference they were qualified for member- 
ship. : 
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membership were not admited into the United Nations and believed 
that ‘‘for effective cooperation for world peace, membership in ethe 
United Nations should be universal”. It called on the Security 
Council to support the admission of all those states whith were 
qualified. We can read herein an attempt on the part of the con- 
ference to eliminate the procedural difficulty for admission of states 
otherwise qualified. The conditions’ for admission are—(1) the 
state shall be ‘‘peace loving” : (2) it is to “accept the obligations 
contained in the present charter’ ; (3) and, “in the judgment of 
the organization it is able and willing to carry out these obligations’’. 
The procedure is ‘recommendation of the Security Council’ (where 
veto will operate) and ‘‘decision of the General Assembly’’ by a 
two-thirds majority of members presert and voting.” Political 
considerations may prevent the adre ssion of states otherwise 
qualified. To eliminate that the conference spoke in favour of 
universal membership of the United Nacions. 

The conference also noted that countries of the Asian African 
region had inadequate representation, in relation to tfe principle of 
“equitable geographical distribution’, sc far, as the composition of 
the Security Council was concerned. In fhis connection on various 
occasions reference has been made in the General Assembly to an 
“oral agresraent—known as the Gentleman’s agreement’’ concluded 
in London in 1946, “whereby seats were to be distributed among the 
non-permanent members of the Security Council in accordance with a 
fixed plan’’, By the terms of that agreement five regions were contem- 
plated for the purpose. ‘‘In accordance with that plan it was agreed 
that in the election of non-permanent members support would be given. 
to two countries from the Latin American region, so that that region „e 
would have two seats, while one seat would be allotted to the British 
Commonwealth, one to the Middle Hast, ons to the Western Europe, 
and one to Eastern Hurope.’’* According tc this plan the Asian and 
the African countries as such have not been given any scope for being 
represented. India or Pakistan could be non-permanent members of 
the Security Council not as Asian Countries but as members of the 
Commonwealth ; Egypt could have a seat in the Security Council not 
as an African country but as a part of the Micdle East. This scheme 


1 Article 4, paragraph 1 of the Chatter. 

2 Article 4, paragraph 2 and Art. 18, paragraph 2 of the Charter, 

3 Article 23, paragraph 1 of the Charter—the non-perm.nent mombers of the Security 
Council are to be elected by the General Assembly which ia this connection shall pay due 
regard to (1) the contribution of the members to the maintenance of international peace end 
security, and (2; equitable geographical distribution. 

4 Repertory of the practice of the United Nations Orgs., Vl, IT, Arts. 28-54, pp. 7-8. 
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was, manifestly unfair—it was humiliating and irritating to these 
‘countries. The conference voiced the feeling that this ‘arrangement 
should gp, so that the countries from Asia and Africa may have 
representation and may make more effective contribution to the cause 


of peace. 
BANDUNG PRINCIPLES AND INTERNATIONAL Law. 


The conference after discussing these issues addopted a Declara- 
tion on the Promotion of World Peace and cooperation. It was 
a 10 point Declaration and these ten ‘points are usually known, 
as the Bandung Principles. The Conference noted that peace 
was tied with security and security with disarmament and elimi- 


pation of nuclear weapons under effective international control. 


Tt permitted the use of nuclear energy exclusively for peaceful pur- 
poses. It also recognized the right of all nations freely to choose 
their own political and economic systems and their own way of life in 
conformity witl the purposes and principles of the Charter. After 
noting these aspects the. conference declared : 

“Free from asia afid fear, and with confidence and poci will 
towards one another, the nations should practise tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good neighbours and develop 
friendly cooperation on the basis of the following principles : 

1. Respect for fundamental human rights and for the purposes 
and principles of the charter of the United Nations. 

2, Respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all 
nations. 

3. Recognition of the equality of all races and of the equality of 
all nations, large and small. 

4. Abstention from intervention or interference in the internal 
affairs of another country. 

5. Respect for the right of each nation to defend itself, singly or 
collectively, in conformity with the charter of the United Nations. 

6. (a) Abstention from the use of arrangements of collective 
defence to serve the particular interests of any of the big powers. 

(b) Abstention by any country from exercising pressures on other 
countries. 

(7) Refraining from acts or threats of aggression or the use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 


country. š 
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(8) Settlement of all international disputes by peaceful means, 
such as negotiation, conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement as 
well as other peaceful means of the parzi2s’ own choice, in copformity 
with the charter of the United Nations. 

(9) Promotion of mutual interests and cooperation. 

(10) Respect for justice and internasional obligations. 


The Asian-African Conference after 2nunciating these principles 
declared its conviction that “‘friendly cooperation in acéordance with 
these principles would effectively contribue to the maintenance and 
promotion of international peace and security, while cooperation in the 
economic, social and cultural fields would help bring about the 
coramon prosperity and well-being of all’’. 


(To be Continued), 
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LERZ 
_ PEEP INTO THE SŐCIO- ECONOMIC LIFE 
OF BENGAL AT THE END OF THE 
ISTH CENTURY 


NEMAI SADHAN Bose, M.A., Ph.D. (LoNDoN) 


The nineteenth century is one of the most brightest periods 
of ihe history of India. It marked the beginning of a series of 
ə movements of far-reaching consequences. Itisa well-known maxim 
that darkness precedes the dawn and the history of India is no ex- 
ception to that. Actually the eighteenth century, particularly the 
later half of it, is one of the darkest ages in the long and eventful 
history ofeIndia. A survey of the political, socio-economic and 
religious condition of India, particularly of Bengal of that period is 
recessary to understand the developments of the nineteenth century 
in proper ° historical perspective. 


The decline $f a gmighty empire is almost invariably followed 
by anarchy, disorder and confusion. Disruptive forces get the 
upper hand in the country. As had always been in the past, similary, 
with the decline of the Mughal Empire, India lost her political 
unity. The later Mughals were weak and unworthy rulers who 

. ruled only in name. The actual power was usurped by the nobles, 
who, taking advantage of the incapable ruler, had become very 
powerful. They were engaged in all sorts of conspiracies, intrigues 
and other nefarious activities. These nobles cared only for self-in- 
terest: Jean Law observed in 1759: ‘‘ Ihave travelled everywhere 
from Bengal to Delhi, but nowhere have I found anything from any 
one except oppression of the poor and plundering of wayfarers.... 
The Indian nobles are a set of disorderly inconsistent blockheads, 
who exist solely for ruining a world of people.’?! Such a state 
of affairs was not altogether new in the history of India. But there 
was a new factor that made a great difference between the past and 
the present situations. This new factor was the presence of the 
English who were just waiting for the right moment to strike. 

The Battle of Plassey was one of such golden opportunities that 
the English made best use of to get a firm foothold in India. They 
laid the foundation of their empire without facing any opposition 


1 J. N. Sarkar. Fait of the Mughal Empire, Vol. I, p. 628; from Si 
Mutakherin, Vol. Il, pa 257. Also K, K, Dutt, Dawn of Renascent India, p pp; 9-3. iyar-ule, 
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worth lis name. A few hundred English soldiers and some Indian | 
Sepoys under the command of a nervous and racilating Clive defeated 
a large Indian army in a few hours in the presence of thousands of 
onlookers. Even Cive, in his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, said,.... “the inhabitants, who were spectators upon 
that occasion, must have amounted to some A1ndred thousands; and 
if they had an inclination to have destroyed the Europeans, they 
might have done it with sticks and stones.’’* Itis not very. difficult 
to explain this rather strange phenomenon. ‘The people were callous 
and indifferent. They took little or no interest in politics or political 
changes. Indian nationalism was yet unborn. The people were 
divided and there was neither any public opinion nor any forum to 
express it. The disunity among the people and lack of political 
consciousness greatly aided the foundation of Sritish rule in India. 

The course of events from 1757 to the consolidation of the British 
Empire by Lord Wellesley is too well kncwn to be repeated. The 
lust for money of the East India Company and its officers was not 
fulfilled even after the battle of Plassey. Mirzafar couldn't meet 
all the English demands and expectations anc he “was replaced by 
Mirkasim. But the English soon found the latter to be a toughman 
to deal with. Finally, the company assumed the Diwani in. 1765 
which only complicated and worsened the ccndition of Bengal. The 
English collected the revenue and the puppes Nawab administered 
justice. The former had all the powers but no responsibility and ` 
the latter had responsibility but no power. The result was confusion, 
disorder and economic ruination of the country. In course of a few 
years the administration deteriorated immeastrally. Burke criticised 
the company’s government as ‘‘ one of the most corrupt and obstruc< 
tive tyranies, that probably ever existed in the world.” ° .. 

The Bas; India Company’s policy was mainly dominated by 
commercial interest. Along with the company’s trade, the servants 
o2 the company also carried out their private trade. The methods 
they pursued and their activities in both private and public matters 
were full of nepotism, corruption, illegal exactions, bribery etc. 
There was a total breakdown of the political and economic structure 
of the country. ‘The people were very badly affected and native trade 
and manufacture were ruined only in course 3f a few years. India 
was transformed from a manufacturing country -5 an entirely agricul- 


2 B.D. Bose, Rise of the Christian Power in India. p. 96. 
3 K, K. Dutta, Dawn of Renascent India, p. 5. 
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tural country, Faced with Western capitalism .and industrialism 


“the Indian industries could hardly maintain its existence for long. 


Becher,’ a servant of the company, wrote to the secret committee of 
the court of Directors in 1769, “ Since the accession of the company 
to the Diwani the condition of the people of this country has been 
worse than it was before, .... This fine country, which flourished 


under the most despotic and arbitrary government, is verging towards 
ruin.” * 


The main industries of India were spinning and weaving. These 
were second only to agriculture. Other flourishing home industries 
Were salt, saltpetre, raw-silk etc. Cotton, silk piece-goods, sugar, 
jute, saltpetre etc. were the main items of export from Bengal, 
But the battle of Plassey marked the beginning of the economic 
ruin of Indian industries. The causes of this economic ruination 
were: taking over of the Dewani by the company, fortune acquired 
by the Company’s servants ; abuse of Dastaks 7.e., company’s permit 
for external trade; virtual monopoly enjoyed by the company in 
matters of trade. and manufacturing etc. To these were added 
competition of Ë English waders and manufacturers enjoying the profits 


of industrialism and capitalism and further helped by British legisla- 
tions and restrictions." 


The Permanent Settlement ushered in a new period in the 
economic history of India. With the disappearance of home in- 
dustries, the people became interested in acquiring landed property. 
The administration of Lord Cornwallis gave an impetus to this 
direction and native capital was henceforward invested in land. The 
land system was very complex and the abuses of the Permanent 
Settlement made the condition of the ryots miserable. Not only the 
landed aristocracy but also the company’s oppressive system 
of administration and ihe activities of the English were responsible 
for the decline of agriculture. The English earned a very bad name 
in Bengal. It has been said that as soon as a European came to any 
village, the shops were closed and people ran for their own safety. 
In the Seir Mutaqgherin, the country has been compared to an unte- 
nanted house infested by robbers but having none to protect it.° 


There was another side of the*economic problem. In Bengal 
there was the weaver-cultivator class. With the disappearance of 
weaving industry, the former became only cultivator. It created the 


° 4 An Advanced History of India, p. 675. 
5 Ibid., pp. 808 £ 


8 S. K-D ey, Bengali Literature in the 19th centur , p. 18, . 
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problem of under-employment and landless peasants.. Poverty and 
decadance became’ widespread. The village money lenders now came i 
to occupy an important position in the rural economy of the country.’ 
Increase in population made the situation worse. Famine broke out 
frequently Robbery and other criminal activities increased. The 
government practically took no step for the inprovement of the condi- 
tion of the ryots. On the contrary, even the Police system was 
inadequate to maintain law and order in the country. Acts of cruelty 
and violence and other vices became very common and the general 
standard of morality had gone down so much that such acts were 
neither condemned nor punished. Lord Cornwallis once wrote to one 
of his friends, “Every native of Hindusthan is (I really believe) 
corrupt.” ° It was Lord Wellesley who replaced all native officials by 
Englishmen. This was the beginning of an English bureaucracy in 
India. Indians were barred from being appo:nted to any important 
post in the administration. 

In short,.the history of the early Engish rule is a sordid story 
of exploitation and plunder resulting in economic ruination of the 
country. It was caused both by the East Igdia Company’s adminis- 
tration and the private trade carried out by its servants. The English 
had fantastic ideas about the wealth of Irdia It was expressed in 
terms of “‘acks and Crores of Rupees, sacks of Diamonds.” One 
of the most coveted posts that an Englishman aspired for was that 
of a writer ir Bengal. In view of the above Zact it is no wonder that 
an advertisement appeared in the Public Advertiser in England in 
1785 as follows : 

WRTrBR'S Prace TO Bencar, WANTED A Wrirer’s PLACE TO 
BENGAL, for which one thousand guinea will be given.” The salary 
of a writer was very small. But the salary mattered little, It was 
regarded as an opportunity of plundering and accumulating wealth. 

Another important result of the East India Company’s rule was 
the birth of a new class of people in Benga.. The English officers 
were helped and guided in their works by the Indian Banians, Sarkars, 
Munshis or Khajanchis. They were the “interpreter, head book- 
keeper, head secretary, head broker, supplier of cash and cash-keeper, 
and in general secret keeper” of the English officers.*° This class 
of people mainly came to stay in Calcutta the chief centre of trade 
and commerce and the head quarter of Company's administration. 

1 N. K. Sinha, article in Studies in the Bengal Renaissance, pp. 8-4, á 

Š D. B, Bose, Rise ofthe Christian Power in India. 


9 Vidydsagar-o- Bangali Samaj, Vol. II, p. 12. 
1 fbid., p. 18, 
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The part played by this class in the earlier years of -the Company's 
rule was detrimental to the interest of the country. "But gradually, 
for several reasons, the character of this class changed. By coming 
into contact with the Huropeans and their ideas and on practical 
grounds of necessity the need for English knowledge was keenly felt. 
Thus was created an educated middle class—the intelligentsia. In 
later years they played an important part in the Bengal renaissance. 
The total break down of political and economic structure of the 
country with its disastrous consequences also adversely affected the 
social and religious life of the people. As inimitably described by 
Rabindranath, ‘India was in a death-like sleep. Her life was dried 
up, and it showed all those dead and forgotten customs, superstition 
and prejudices, all the ignorance and fear, all feuds, all bitterness 
and separatengss, all unreasonableness, remotelessness from the wide 
world.” 1! Decline of learning was very much evident at the end 
of the 18th century. There were Tols, Madrasas, Patsalas and 
Maktabs, where the education imparted was generally limited to 
reading, writing andeaccounts. It narrowed the mind and did not help 
to develop the pupil’s undérstanding. There were a very few com- 
petent teachers. The Gurumahasayas of the period were later often 
described as ‘‘ignorant as owls.’ There were no printed books and 
hardly any manuecript in prose.’? Books were mostly written in 
verses. The literature read and produced during the period under 
review, excepting a very few, did not hold much hopes for the future. 
It was mostly vulgar and crude and was of little educative value. 
Decay of knowledge and learning gave rise to blind superstition 
and inhuman social customs. Polygamy, early marriage. Sati rites, 
killing of female children, throwing of the first child in the rivers ete., 
were some of the most inhuman social wages and practices current 
in the different parts of the country in varying degree. Perhaps the 
worst aspect of the social degeneration was the termible sufferings 
and social fetters of the women. There was no freedom for the 
womenfolk. In the name of Kulinism thousands of girl’s lives were 
practically ruined. All rich Hindus in Bengal were polygamous. 
They kept their wives confined in the house. These people were 
mostly licentious. They used to boast of it in public and considered 
it to be an act of pride and courage. Narcotic was taken individually 
and collectively. There were even societies for tbat purpose in 
Calcutta. Flattery, conceipt, treachery were some of the most. 
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common vices among the people, particularly among the wealthier 
classes. Honesty and truthfulness were practically lost virtues. 
Corruption of justice and malpractices in the law courts had helped 
the growth of the conviction that false evidence was the main thing 
required to win a case or to prove a point in the Court of justice. 
Forgery, fraud and bribery became rarnpant in every sphere of Ae fe 


From the journals of the 19th century we gét a picture of the 
socio-religious life of Calcutta at the time whan Raja Rammohun Roy 
came to settle down in Calcutta. Idolatory was prevalent in its 
worst form all over the country. Sacrificial rites -with outword show 
of lavishness and exuberence marked religious festivals. Enormous 
amount of money was spent on festivities or occasions like Durga 
Puja, Kali Puja or ceremonies like Annaprāsana, Marriage, Sraddha 
etc. It is said that many wealthy people of that agg used to spend 
thousands of rupees on occasions like the ‘marriage’ of their pets! 


Study of the Vedas and the Upanishads had become almost ex- 
tinct. Superstition and irrational orthodoxy nad taken fhe place of 
reasoning. No one could even dare to raise a v@ice against the social 
and religions abuses. Rigorous austerity and bigotism were accepted 
as the highest ideals of the Brahinins The Brahmins who worked 
under the Englishmen in offices or other plsees used to go through 
some sort of a. purification ceremony, after coming back from work, 
before taking their meal late at night. Those who could not afford 
to take so much trouble, got themselves ptr_fied by making offerings 
to Brahmins. 


A class of orthodox Brahmins practically served the purpose of - 
daily news reporters. Early in the morning they used to go to the 
Ganges for a bath and on their way to and from the river, they used 
to spread all sorts of ‘news’—mainly gossips, rumours and scandals. 
These Brahmins, in most cases, were practically illiterate. But 
people were afraid of them as they exercised considerable influence, 
particularly on the lower strata of the society. The Brahmin Pandits 
devoted most of their time to the study of the Nayaégastra and Smriti. 
A very few could explain the Vedic hymns that they had to say three 
times daily. 


Most of the people belonging to the rich class could hardly read 
or write correctly, useful knowledge of aritnmetic and vernacular, 
sufficient for business and other works, was considered to be more 
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tham enough. Those who could mutter a few words of English enjoyed 
‘an enviable position in the society. Kite-flying, Bayi-dance, mostly 
. vulgar and crude Jatras and other cheap and debased form of enter- 
tainrhents were very popular among the young men. Morality and 
moral standard reached the lowest ebb. The government followed 
a policy of laissez-faire in sociaj and religious matters. So the evil 
practices went on unchecked. Life in the cities, even in Calcutta 
was extremely deplorable. The sanitary condition was dreadful, the 
roads were unsafe and there was no sewage system. It was infested 
with pests and insects. Thus the aecount that we get of the civie 
life in Caleutta, the chief metropolis of India, makes one shudder. 


All the social customs and evils were supposed to have behind 
them religious sanction. Everything was taken to be approved by 
the sacred scripture. In the name of religion all sorts of obnoxious 
practices and objectionable rites were current in the country. As 
has been aptly summed up by a scholar, the general term Hinduism 
was used to denote a jumble of various Brahmanic rites of a later 
origin, Mahayanist ceremonies and beliefs. Buddhist Tantrika rites, 
Buddhist—SahajymMist customs etc. Totemistic notions of purit- 
and taboo in the matter of touch and smell, non-Aryan customs anu 
recromancies, belief in witchcraft and sorcery—all were known as 
Hinduism.’® 


The Christian Missionaries vehemently attacked the Hinda 
religion in order to prove the superiority of their own faith. Some of 
them went so far as to say, “‘All your Gods are nothing else but 
demons ; you will go to hell to expatiate in eternal flames the crime 
of your idolatory.’’?’ The missionaries, no doubt, lacked a sense 
of reality and understanding owing to tbeir biased outlook and reli- 
gious moéive. But these attacks served a very useful purpose. They 
roused the people from their ‘death-like sleep,’ stirred them to think 
and helped to end their immobility. 


Bengal and so to say India, thus presented a very dismal picture 
in the Jate eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Everything seemed to be lost and it appeared that she was fast heading 
towards a disaster. But fortunately, in the midst of darkness there 
was a streak of light. A new era was dawning in India, and it was 


M An article published in the Tattvabedhini Patrika in Saka 1787 (Agrahayax); 
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INDIA'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
ASPIRATIONS OF AFRO-ASIAN: NATIONS 


KARUNAKAR GUPTA, M.A., PH.D. (LONDON) 


Mr. Nehru said in a speech in Canada on October 24, 1949, 
“India’s championship of freedom and racial equality in Asia is a 
natural urge of the facts of geography and history.” This was 
quite in keeping with the historic August resolution passed by the 
A.J.C.C. on August 8, 1942 which says ‘‘The freedom of India must 
be the symbol and prelude to the freedom of all other Asian nations 
under foreign domination. Burma Malaya, Indo-China, the Dutch - 
East Indies, Iran and Iraq must all attain their complete free- 
dom....” ° = 

One of the first acts of the Nehru’s Interim Government under - 
Lord Mourtbatten in 1946 was to recall the Indian armed forces 
from the South-East Asian countries where they had been despatched 
by the British authoritjes to suppress the national liberation move- 
ments in the interests of the European colonial powers. The 
withdrawal of Indian armed forces from the countries of S.E. Asia 
and the Middle East contributed largely to the emancipation of In- 
donesia, Indo-China, Burma and Ceylon in the wake of Indian in- 
dependence and the weakening of the British stranglehold over West 
Asia. In the Asian Relations Conference in March, 1947, Mr. Nehru 
gave full ideological support to the colonial liberation movements, 


` irrespective of their being led by Communists or non-Communists. He 


sald, “‘For too long have we of Asia been petitioners in Western 
courts anA cbancellories. That story must now belong to the past. 
We propose to stand on our own feet and to co-operate with all others 
who are prepared to co-operate with us. We do not want to be 
plaything of others.” 

India played an important role in the recovery of Indonesian 
Independence from the renewed Dutch aggression in 1947, Nehru 
called an Asian Conference on Indonesia in January, 1949 to mobilise 
Asian opinion against the Dutch action. He sharply criticised 
Marshal] Aid being given to Holland by the U.S.A. and the tacit 
approval of this aggression by the members of the Western Union, 
. The Asian Conference on Indonesia undoubtedly succeeded in making 
the U.S.A. move seriously for an honourable settlement which 
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resulted in the Dutch-Indonesian Agreement in December, 1949. 
` During his itinerary to Indonesia in June, 1950, Mr. Nehru was 
acclaimed by “the people as the second father of the Indo nesian 
Revolution together with Dr. Suokarno. India, however, did hot play 
such major role in the attainment of independence of any other Asian 
country. 

India gave ideological support to Vietnam nationalism against 

the French Imperialism, even though the leadership was Communist- 
A oriented. Withdrawal of Indian armed fcrees from Indo-China by 
3 the Indian Government undoubtedly helped Dr. Ho Chin Minh to 
t consolidate the power of the Democratice Republic in North Vietngm. 
} But the Government of India did not extend its recognition to Dr. 
ve. Ho Chin Minh’s Government on the plea af there being a parallel 
“2 Government under Bao Dai—even though he was a French puppet. 
as ~En the ultimate withdrawal of French forces from Indo-{hina in 1954, 
‘India did play an important part—workirg collectively with other 
“Colombo powers during the Geneva Conferenze in April, 1954. 
> India was associated with the efforts of the U. Ñ. Assembly 
to establish a national Government in Korea gn a democratic basis, 
since 1947, as a member of the U. N. Commfsion on Korea. Though 
India was genuinely interested in the attainment of independence 
by this unhappy Asian nation, her efforts were jeopardised by the 
faulty step she took in March, 1948 in agreeing to hold a separate 
election in South Korea which led to a permanent division of the 
country and internecine warfare. 

India’s untiring efforts for getting the Communist Government of 
China recognised by the family of nations since January, 1950 may | 
) be cited as a glowing example of Asian solidarity and her anti-colonial 

outlook. In spite of possibility of misapprehension on the question 

of border-regions and struggle for Asian leadership, the Government 
of India gave full support to China in the establishment of her sover- 
eignty over the off-shore islands as well as Formosa and Pescadores. 

No amount of Western diplomatic pressure was adequate enough to 

make India brand China as an Aggressor for the military action taken 

by her to drive out the U. N. forces from Norta Korea in November, 

1950 with a view to securing her national fronziers along the river 

Yalu. On tbe contrary, Dr. Panikkar, the Indian Ambassador in 

China paid a glowing tribute to Chairman Mao tse-Tung in the follow- 

ing words on January 26, 1950, “Mao Tse-Tung’s leadership has 

raised the inter national status of the poples of Asia. May his efforts 
in the interests of Eee be rewarded with fruits cf success and friend- 
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ship between the Indian and the Chinese people and their governments ° 
` be unshakable and everlasting.’’ President Truman’s plan for drop- 
ping the Atom Bomb over Korea and China in November, 1950 in 
the wake of military disaster was prevented as much by the fear of 
Soviet retaliation as by the possible reaction in Asian countries as- 
sociated with India in Arab-Asian bloc. 

Japan is the only Asian country which became the prototype of 
an aggressive Colonial Power. Her record since the invasion of 
Manchuria in 1981 has been a long series of aggressive wars for the 
establishment of a Japanese Empire in S.E. Asia. Though Japan 
trafopled upon the idea of Asian solidarity by her barbaric conduct 
with other Asian peoples, she unconsciously served the cause of Asian 
anti-colonialism in the post-war period. Japan helped to break the 
myth of Western invincibility from the mind of the Asian people. — 
The picture of {he once proud Japanese nation lying prostrate after“ ` 
the defeat in war—in which the U.S.A used the Atom Bomb, did 
kindle sympathy in Indian minds. One reason may be, unlike Burma, °. 
Malaya, Indonesia, India did not suffer from direct Japanese occupa- 
tion. The helpless positiqn of Japan under the rule of the occupation 
army under Gen. MacArthur made India voice her objection to the 
. U.S. dictated Japanese Treaty in 1951 September, which gave America 
the right to station troops in Japan as it was bound to circumstribe 
her sovereignty. 

In the Iranian dispute with Great Britain over the nationalisa- 
tion of oil resources, the Indian Government did not hesitate to 
declare its sympathy with Iran. “A great national awakening” 
` was lying behind the nationalisation, announced Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. Sri Nehru affirmed that the Iranian measures were an 
absolute rwzht under sovereignty and nobody was entitled to interfere 
in Iran’s domestic affairs. ... Even from a legal stand-point, Iran 
could not be held bound, for the treaties which Great Britain was 
invoking had been concluded in the past between unequal partners. 
In spite of such encouraging words, India failed to render any 
practical aid to Iran. India was successfully blackmailed by the 
Anglo-Iranian oil company so as not to purchase oil from the nationa- 
lised oi] concern of Iran. Als® there was the offer by the British 
and American oil.combines to set up oil refineries in India to meet 
the crisis created by the stoppage of the flow of oil from Iran. 
In. spite of earlier moral support to Premier Moussadeque’s stand, 
India tacitly accepted the settlement of the oil dispute in October, 
1954 on terms not consistent with Iran’s dignity and sovereignty 
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` coupled with a military coup apparently engineered by the Anglo- 
American oil interests. 

India expressed sympathy towards Egypt in her efforts to, secure 
control over Suez and evacuation of British troops from the canal 
zons in 1951. In 1952 the idea cfa* Middle Eastern Defence Pact 
which would permit the stationing of a joint military force in the 
Canal Zone by the Western Powers was killed partly due to vigorous 
Opposition from India. India strongly condemned the Anglo-French 
Invasion of Egypt in November, 1956 as a record of ‘unabashed 
aggression and deception.’ India was one of the sponsors of an 
Afro-Asian resolution in the U. N. Assembly demanding withdrawal 
‘forthwith’ of the British, French and Israeli forces from the Egyptian 
“soll. In the context of the Eisenhower Doctrine for West Asia- 
enunciated soon after the Suez episode to empower the U.S. 


` 
. 


~ President to rush military or economic aid without ptior sanction of 
_. the Congress; Mr. Nehru condemned the Power Vacuum theory 


which would allow the Big Powers to step in areas—gquitted by a 
colonial Power. India welcomed the creation of the United Arab 
Republic in January, 1958 in the hope that it “vould strengthen the 
forces of Arab resistance against foreign invasion. India worked 
with Arab nations to effect an early withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan. India readily gave recognition to the 
new revolutionary regime set up in Iraq in July, 1958. India 
persistently attacked the Baghdad Pact as it would weaken the Arab 
nations destroying their unity. Though India felt sympathy with 
the Jewish nation in their demand for a national home in Palestine, 
India had opposed the partition of Palestine on a religious basis- 
in the U.N. Assernbly in 1947 in consideration of reaction of the 
Arab people who were the sons of the soil. India delayel the 
recognition of Israel on the same considerations, and has not yet 
established full diplomatic relation with her. 

India’s approach to the continuance of French rule over Morocco 
and Tunisia was in consonance with her general attitude to 
colonialism. As a member of the Arab-Asian Bloc, India took a 
leading role in sponsoring resolutions in the U.N. Assembly demand 
ing self-government for Morocco and Tunisia in 1958, which proposed 
(1) ending of Martial Law, (2) the establishment of democratic 
representative institutions through free electicns, (8) steps towards 
full sovereignty and independence within five years. In 1952 June, 
the Arab-Asian Bloc had failed to get the Tunisian problem discussed 
in the Security Council—even though a crisis developed there due to 
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the repressive policy of the French. This brought forth a sharp ` 
. criticism from Mr. Nehru; “If the whole of Asia and Africa combined 


cannot get a subject discussed in the Security Council, because two 
or three Great Powers object to it, then the time may come when 
there countries of Africa and Asia will feel that they are happy in 
their own countries and not in the U.N. That would be a tragic 
situation.” He added that he attached the greatest importance to 
the U. N. “but where the U.N. swerved from its original moorings 
and become gradually a protector 5 colonialism even in an indirect 
way, it is a dangerous deviation.’ 

|. The Indian position has been that the situation both in Morocco 
and Tunisia involved a threat to peace and should have been dealt 
in the Security Council, as was done in the case of Indonesia. India 
was also concerned with devising ways and means of annuling the 
unequal treatie® under international auspices. 

The united pressure persistently exercised by the members of 
the Arab-Asign Bloc led by India brought its fruit in March, 1956, 
when the French recognised the independence of Morocco and Tunisia. 

India also has beén exgrting herself for securing the independence 
of Algeria where a bloody civil war has been continuing for a pretty 
long period. On 22 May, 1956, Nehru made a 5-point proposal to 
resolve the conflict and promote a negotiated settlement. He 
suggested immediate cease-fire followed by the starting of direct 
negotiations between the two parties based on a peaceful approach, 
the recognition by France of “the national entity and personality of 
Alegeria as well the recognition by all concerned that Algeria is the 
homeland of all the people in Algeria, irrespective of race.’’ In 
1956-57 session, of the U.N. Assembly, India, as a member of the 
Arab-Asian Bloc, called upon France to respond to the Algerian 
people’s right to self-determination. 

On the question of Cyprus, India opposed Enosis but supported 
the claim to self-determination without partition. 


India played a leading part in the affairs of the Trusteeship 
Committee. It has been her consistent view that in all the Trusteeship 
agreements entered into under Chapter XII of the Charter, there 
should be a definite recognition that sovereignty resides in the people 
of a Trust territory; that the administration of Trust territories should 
be as far as possible be assumed by the United Nations themselves 
and not by any single power, and that'a time-limit should be inserted 
in the Trusteeship agreements—at the end of which the Trust 
* territories should attain independence. India also tried to limit* the 
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power of Administering authorities to establish military bases, 
construct fortifications, and maintain armed forces in the Trust . 
territories without the permission of ths Security Council. India’s 
efforts to limit the power of the Admin-stering authorities prompted 
the late Mr. J. F. Dulles to make a dameging remark, on January 27, 
1947 “In India, Russian Communism exercises a strong influence 
through the Interim Hindu Government. ' 

India played an important part in preventing the attempt of 
South Africa to annex the Mandatec territory of S.W. Africa. 
India also played a leading part in the Bberation of the peoples of 
former Italian colonies, viz., Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 
India urged (in the Genera] Assembly =r 1949), that such of the 
territories as were fit for independence should be granted independence 
immediately, and that the others should be put under the direct U.N. 
Trusteeship with a definite time-limit. She protested vigourously 
‘against the attempt at parcelling out tke territories between the ` 
so-called Metropolitan Powers, and maintained that {pe question of 
the future of these colonies should be decided solely in reference to 
the interests and wishes of the pople concerned 

On the basis of these principles, the ‘reneral Assembly recom- 
mended the independence of Libya by January, 1952. Ia July, 
1952, Eritrea became an autonomous tnit federated with Ethiopia. 
Somaliland was constituted a Trust territory under the adininistration 
of Italy—aided and advised by an Advisory Council—Co umbia, 
Egypt and the Phillipines. It was also dezided that after ten years, 
the territory should become a sovereign state. 

India has also consistently tried for the spliftment of the people 
of ‘Non-self-governing’ territories. India’s position in the United 
Nations on the rights of dependent countries can be described by the 
cryptic remark of Dr. Scwartzenberger in his book Power Politics: 
‘India launched a frontal attack on the Colonial Powers.” ‘in the 
second session of U.N. Assembly. I 

India’s role as an anti-colonial Power has been however, com- 
promised Im certain cases by reasons of naticnal security. Mr. Nehru 
condemned the Communist terrorism in Malata, while remaining silent 
about the British terrorism in Malaya. Also he allowed the transit of 
Gurkha troops to crush the ‘‘liberation’’? movement in Malaya. India 
intervened in the Civil war in Burma in 1949, organising military 
and financial aid to bolster up the then tottering regime under Mr. 
U. Nu through a regional Commonwealth Conference. India has 
hardly objected. to.the imperial system prevailing in the’ Persian Golf ' 
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` under the British overlordship, though this is incompatible with ber, 
attitude towards the aspirations of Arab nationalism. India’s relations 
with the Himalayan Kingdoms, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan are not 
based ón the idea of equality to say the, least. In contrast to the 
defence of freedom in the North African Region, Mr. Nehru refused 
to take a stronger line on Kenya or the Central African Federation 
on the grounds that shouting did not increase India’s ability to 
influence the solution of these problems. India’s attitude towards 
Hungary had to be tempered by various factors related to power 
politics, 

_ India’s attitude towards the aspiration of Afro-Asian nations 
is a function of her -foreign policy. The main objective of Indian 
foreign policy is Peace, which would provide a breathing time to 
develop her resources and establish her position as a World Power. 
“ Given time,elndia had every chance to become a World Power by 
herself in her own way, and sbe was anxious to see that no world 
conflict took place, upsetting her own progress and the progress of 
humanity in general ”' (K. M. Panikkar, 25.8.54). Mr. Nehru’s 
° Peace Area ’ policyeor the attempt to create a non-committed neutral 
zone around her is a corollary to her policy of peace. 

India’s policy of promotion of national independence in colonial 
and semi-colonial Afro-Asian territories is also derived from her pursuit 
of the main objective of Peace. Of course, antipathy to foreign 
domination is a natural urge among the people of India which no 
popular Government could ignore with impunity. But the main 
reason why the Indian Government has been pursuing a policy based 
_ on anti-colonialism is that both Mr. Nehru and Mr. Menon consider 
that ‘‘Imperialism is a continuing cause of war.’’ It must be stressed 
that like the foreign policy of any other nation which is a Great Power 
or potentially a Great Power India’s policy is guided mainly by con- 
siderations of National Interest rather than any Ideology or moralistic 
considerations such as the freedom of oppressed peoples in any part 
of the world. In the context of the East-West cold war, and the 
thermo-nuclear power balance, India could emerge as a Third Voice 
if not a Third Force, in world affairs as a leader of the 600 million 
uncommitted peoples of Afro-Asia. who have recently emerged from 
colonial slavery and are in equally desperate need of peace as the 
iroperative condition of their survival. India’s championship of 
Afro-Asian nationalism however, has to be tempered by her con- 
sciousness of the need of Commonwealth co-operation for various 
material reasons including the security of the Indian Ocean which 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Pror. Mrs. ARUNA HALDAR, M.A., 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, Patna Women's College, Patna 


Marriage is a social institution which is founded on some ethical 
formulations of sexual discipline. It is interesting to follow the 
different steps of this ethical development from the ocean-bed of an- 
thropological materials, varying from people to people and from time to 
time. I do not, however, want to enter into the complex question 
of social anthropology in tbe present paper, though I accept the 
bio-anthropological background as essential for any study of the 
question. Further, I will restrict myself to showing only the ethical 
aspects of the question of Marriage and Divorce. 


A., BIOLOGICAL URGES AND SOCIETY 
0 
Biological propensities, we know, are common to human beings 


and animals. The primary urges of procreation and parental instinct 
are no doubt present in human animals as also in their non-rational 
predecessors. The process of evolution bears evidence to this. And, 
in the same evolutionary process we find that these very instincts 
have been modified or canalised and controlled to a great extent 
through different stagss of human development from Savagery to 
Barbarity, and later ‘to Civilised Community. The causes for such. 
modifications may be regarded as material and psychological; ie., 
the socio-btological factors. The instinct for self -preservation, in 
order to function in 8 better way, developed a social character through 
the operation of different imperatives, of ‘do’s’ and ‘dont’s? These 
were the taboos or sacred prohibitions which embodied the ethical 
and legal codes of ancient savages. Even in the most primitive com- 
munities we do find the most rigid sexual taboos which could only 
be temporarily disregarded at the time of observing some religious 
rites. This early formulation of sexual taboo was a vital factor in the 
original process of family-integration; or, in other terms, for the crea- 


° tion of the family as the first social unit. No ethical mandate would 


have been necessary for single individuals ; but individuals could not, 
and cannot, bave any life apart from tribe or family or both. ‘‘In- 
crease and multiply’’ was the guiding principle in early society in the 
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interest of the clan or the tribe; Sex-life and parenthood were to con- 
tribute lo this main demand. Group Marriage appears to have 
prevailed once. But even primitive human society organised its own 
ethical doctrines of marriage and rites foz the purpose, sanctior ing 
each individual certain rjghts and privileges and restricting others 
from infringing on the same. Even wita:n the tribe only certain 
categories were eligible as mates. The faci becomes clearer when 
family becomes a more importaut factor taan tribe in the evolution 
of society and in deciding the questions of mazriage and divorce. We 
can trace the different types of marriages in the process of develop- 
ment, e,g., consanguine, or Punaluan or Synd:asmian etc. at different 
levels of society. In reality, we have to remember, no society re- 
mained in a static condition. Higher achievements were all obtained 
as a result of gradual improvement of the means of subsistence and 
similar other environmental forces. In the straggle for @xistence men 
care more and more to establish their superiority over non-rational 
nature ; and as a matter of fact, developed in that way higher stages 
of cultures which enabled them to express their urgesin a finer way. 
Leaving aside, for our own present purpose, thls lofig period of human 
history buried in time, let us accept the fact that ancient society was 
organised on the basis of means of subsistence and sex. So was raised 
the family structure to be buttressed as society advanced more and more 
by the parental instincts. At some later stages of development we can 
trace a bit of higher culture and conception of marriage, supported by, 
and supporting, a Monogamian system of marriage ; but in most cases, 
it is patriarchally controlled marriage, the individuals united submitted 
to the control as a rule. The family depended for long on such 
arrangements. Let us here be clear about two points; viz., first, 
that all these different forms of social organisations and suitable 
sexual sanctions were equally observed at respective levels. Secondiy, 
as society has never been static, clan or tribe or joint-family or modern 
family whatever be the social unit, no particular system proved itself 
final or perfect in the course of evolution of cultural patterns and 
social progress. 


I. Marriage and Women in Primitive Society 


The relationship between men and women, at first free and equal, ` 
became gradually more and more regularised and customary as a result 
of division of labour between the two sexes. The weaker sex lost 
more aad more the primitive position of vantage as the mother of 
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the race. Prostitution and divorce, on the other hand, developed as 
a natura! consequence when the institution of marriage had grown 
rigid and stereotyped. In some of the ‘primitive’ societies an easy 
divorce was quite natural as the position of women was, in a sense, 
wuch more secured than it is in ‘civilised’ society. In some of the 
primitive societies, (e.g., in the Melanesian and Polynesian islands), 
the custom of easiest dissolution of marriage and pre-marital sexual 
freedom still may be found existing. Along with gradual changes 
in cultural designs and ideas, our attitudes towards marriage anc 
divorce have changed considerably throughout the ages, both primitive 
and modern, and the status of women in family has generally sunk. 


II. Certain Aspects of Marriage 


We mist keep in mind that Polygamy as also Polyandry existed 
in primitive society in ‘natural condition’ and Hxogamy as well as 
Endogamy which were of tribal origin, regulated marriage under 
tribal conditions. Some civilised societies still have Polygamy, though 
Polyandry is rates The process of development from Polygamy to 
Monogamy was not easy nor accomplished without conflict. The 
variety of factors which worked in favour of Monogamian marriage 
included, among others, bard economic realities, dearth of surp'us 
women and of surplus production. Even then men under monogamy, 
if they bad means, changed wives as quickly as some well-educated 
Hindu husbands added wives when they have the means. The 
Hindus allow Polygamy; the Greeks and Romans allowed divorce, 
though women had hardly any say io the matter in either cases. 

A highly operative restriction on men as also on women in the 
matter of marriage in ancient society was that of Hndogamy and 
Exogamy. Its character, in the main, is known to us in Irdia. 
Similar laws are found to prevail among many primitive peoples of 
Australia, as Morgan has shown. (Vide, Morgan, Ancient 
Society). We Hindus are only carrying on our primitive ideas, 
wisdom and prejudices in upholding the caste and gotra-probibitions. 
These have as little to do with ethics as ihe taboo against marriage of 
the wife’s sister’ bad in U.K. in the beginning of the 2Cth century. 
No doubt most societies as they grew liberalised their laws of the 
degree of probibitions against marriage. But Hindu society has 
, further restricted the scope by stopping anuloma and _ pra'iloma 
“marriage, and by dividing the four original] castes into innumerable 
subcastes which do not intermarry (from orthodox point of view). 


# 
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_ The point that has to be borne in mind with regard to civilised l 
society, in which the male member is generally the dominant one, Is 
that, though the family was held a sacred unit women were not 
allowed any authority in ordering its affairs. Whether a society allowed 
divorce or not did not matter much to tae women members. The 
right to divorce was hardly available, at any zate in practice, to women 
(cf. The Muslim Law) in most types of patriarchal ‘society. The 
woman’s right to choose their mates really was secured long 
afterwards; and the woman’s right to divorce still later, when 
civilisation reached practically the modern stage. 


Tl. Ezxtra-marital Sex-relations 


Extra-marital relationship was held a much condemned crime 

among the primitive tribes, though in some cases pre-marital sex- 
relation was allowed. Once the tribes had established s§$me marriage 
system they would not allow any breach of it. Sometimes they might 
provide for divorce in definite circumstances. But extra-mgarital rela- 
tionship became common to both sexes among the more civilised 
peoples whick had overcome to a great exter thé primitive fear of 
the taboo. This is seen to exist in ancient Greece and Rome as also 
in ancient India. Of course, chastity on the part of a woman was 
the inviolable law, particularly so in India. The various kinds of 
marriage, 6.9g., Gandharva, Asura, Rakshasha, Paisacha, etc., go to 
show that the old forms of a barbaric society could not be altogether 
ruled out by the civilized society of India. O? course, the Brahma 
form, or giving away the daughter in marrieze by the father or the 
‘family-head’ to another family, represented by the bridegroom, was 
the real and approved form that the patriarchically organiced Hindu 
society finally enforced. But human instincts era not easy *to rule; 
and in certain lower sectors of Hindu society divorce still continues, 
and Vaisnava and Saiva forms of marriage do approve of free choice 
to change the partners by either party. 
‘Besides, as progeny, or specially Putra (the male progeny), was 
the main consideration in Hindu marriage, the marriage-bond was 
relaxed even in Pauranik Hindu society when there was no child by 
the husband, in order to ensure pindas for the ancestors. So recog- 
nition was given to kshetraja pulrah; and a woman was allowed 
extra-marital relationship only in the particular circumstances ,-— 
though she could not have any choice in the matter too. 

It is generally held (by psycho-analysts) that society puts more 
restrictions on instincts than it arranges for scop3s for their fulfil- 
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ments. In a society where no healthy balance between freedom and. 

. restraint is struck, complex psychological and sociological problems 
will be created, and these will seek solutions in devious ways. Primi- 
tive societies knew how to strike the balance. Civilised society, being 
more complex, often multiplies restrictions first, and then tries to 
adjust the laws again, to the demands of the starved instincts. Di- 
vorce: thus has come to be accepted as a device to balance the mediae- 
val and irrational restrictions that were imposed on marriage system, 
It was the honest way to deal with clandestine extra-marital sex- 
relations. Of course, the more static types of societies would not admit 
divorce morally even when it is accepted in practice, e.g., the Roman 
Catholic communities in the West. Divorce, in any case, came to 
have a secondary value as a means to save marriage itself from being 
reduced to a condition of suffering and cause of sex-deviations. 


It is to bénoted that primitive society tried to adjust its marriage 
laws in a blind fashion with taboos against which no individual, man 
or woman, Bad any right. ‘Taboos were enough to curb extra-marital 
sex-relations in that type of society. Civilised society today has come 
to rely more and nfore gp an understanding of the problems and on 
the enlightened self-interest of the individuals united in wedlock. 
This is a point which ethics cannot lose sight of. 


B. AGE oF INDIVIDUAL AND MARRIAGE 


A complete change in the outlook of life ensued with the end of 
the middle ages and men and women began to be regarded as indivi- 
duals, each with a distinct personality and with more or less similar 
‘human rights. This meant a revolution in ethical outlook also and 
in the conception of marriage. Marriages are not to be the concern 
primarily of the family-heads, but of the individuals who marry and 
form their own families. This signified, in terms of law, the change 
from status to contract, eg., the right of the parties to marry accor- 
ding to their choice and under certain conditions, to divorce. And 
we all know that real ethics consist in affirming freedom of choice 
between alternatives, and relies on rational understanding of human 
nature. Ethics do not any longer approve of mechanical submission 
to the traditional taboos or even laws as promulgated by legislating 
bodies. So. a modern civilised society provides both for tife-long 
continuation of marriage union and family peace and for legal divorce 
in certain specified cases of failures of the marriage union. Domestic 
peace and happiness as well as the rights of the individuals, both of 
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` men and women, are thus sought to be harmonised by modern givi- 
lised communities. Family still remaine a main ethical concern and’ 
children in modern society are really better protected, both in marriaze 
and in cases of divorce, than they were in societies, where, inspite 
of the rigid moral laws, children had ro or little rights against irres- 
ponsible parents. In modern ethical conceptions of marriage and 
divorce the question of the children’s welfzve, i.e., of the upbringing 
of the future citizens, is becoming more and more an important factor. 

The age of individual freedom has brought to the fore also its own 
problems. Modern society is a complex organisation ; 1t grows, and 
is bound zo grow, more and more complex as it advances. It has 
bred, therefore, psychological and spiritual problerus along with socio- 
economic zomplexities. ‘Its socio-ethical Ccemands now appear to be 
in constant conflict with the individual desires of its men and women. 
Society today continues to exist by adjusting such conflicts with each 
other at every step. 

Tn course of that the modern world has come to Accept certain 
common ideals of marriage and divorce. Men agd women are sought 
to be treated equally as individuals Wo*nen indeed still suffer from 
certain disabilities in most communities. But such disabilities are 
ethically considered to be unjust and a legal drawback. Of course, 
opinions difer in the matter of divorce m different communities. 
Some peopls, as in the West, are convinced of the necessity of provi- 
sions for Civorce, but are not unanimous on the question of the condi- 
tions which warrant divorce. Certain other sections do not hold 
divorce as any solution, at least to the psychological and spiritual 
problems, that unhappy marriages produce. l 


° 
CG. MODERN OUTLOOK vs, TRADITICNAL CONCEPTION OF 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORS3. 


In soms modern communities again, e.g., among the Hindus and 
Catholics, thare is no provision for divorce at all. We have already 
mentioned that this is largely due to the fact that the Hindu and 
Catholic ethical codes and legal codes were based on a static social 
order which was fundamentally religious and nen-individualistic. Both 
held that marriage was a sacrament; aod -ndividuals must accept 
their lot in marriage, as in life, as ordained by God or Karma. This 
is certainly mediaeval and outdated ethics, and, judged by modern cop- 
ception of human rights, it is largely unhuman joo. The civil rights 
that modern democratic constitutions secura for every individual] 
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woman must necessarily call for a revision of the personal laws of 
` marriage which originated under static orders of society. ` 


In. this connection we should not forget that the movements for 
women’s emancipation and women’s franchise started, at most, only 
a century ago in the West. The Hindu Code Bill (now Act, on Hindu 
Women’s right of inheritance, marriage and divorce has not been so 
delayed incoming as we sometimes think. An interesting point that 
should be appreciated in this connection is that the opposition to the 
Hindu Code Bill came from both the sexes in India, women forming a 
considerable section of that opposition. We have to understand that to 
most of the Hindu women the proposals appear to be of little practical 
value. Indian women with all their economic disabilities cannot think of 
divorce as any solution to the problems of marital unhappiness. 
Besides, they have a distaste for divorce which rans against their 
traditional Hindu conception of wifehood and motherhood. Divorce, 
it should be admitted, is no solution for every case of unhappy mar- 
riage. But éertainly Polygamy is outdated, and where sacred marriage 
vows before the Holy Fire are disregarded by one party, the marriage 
should, by all ethical pginciples, be considered null and void on the 
worldly plane, and the other party should be free to get divorce legally. 
The orthodox critics of the Hindu Code also forget that the right 
of divorce does not oblige any wile or husband to seek divorce or get 
divorce against his or her will. It only entitles the husband or the 
wife to annul the marriage under certain specific conditions when the 
holy wedlock has been already morally and spiritually annulled by the 
parties. Here law has come to the rescue of real ethics which have 
` been for long in conflict with outdated taboos and social and religious 
prejudices of an age by gone. 


CONOLUSION 


All these facts, the. changing concepts of marriage and divorce 
under different social conditions, have not in any way lessened the 
importance of family as a healthy social unit. I consider that still 
essential for human happiness. Hence, I offer here the final observa- 
tions that suggest themselves to me on the questions. 

No exclusive and doctrinaire approach, whether that is spiritual 
or material, can explain human nature and meet its demands even 
partially. The problems of life are too complex to be measured in 
terms of religious or scientific, ethical or economic formulae. Mathe- 
matically accurate accounts can never be drawn up of human feelings 
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` and urges. Human personality is also too complex to be psycholagi- 
cally dissected or chemically analysed, or, even aesthetically appre- ' 
hended. Still, it remains an undeniable fact that human nature is 
made up of biological forces in the wider sanse. Sex and parenthood, 
as | have maintained, are two of them raat marriage is concerned 
with. These biological forces are accepted and transformed, not denied 

or negated, according to the environmeu‘a] needs. As these forces 
get thus “‘changed’’ for better fulfilment they also call for changes in 
the environment to some extent. This dynamic social process reflects 
` the broader life-process which evolves more and more designs of men 

and women realising their common hapviness in the struggle for 
existence. Let us remember that these eforts in their historical tota 

lity are making human life richer and men and women more conscious 
of their roles in the process, even though a large part of our present- 
day efforts is socially baffled or distorted. Human history in its course 
has produced what we know as civilised modern society, and evolved 
corresponding conceptions of ethics and instiivtions of human relation: 
like marriage or even the dissolution of such a tie as divorce. This 
has enabled men and women to develop thei respective personality and 
their social effectiveness. Biologically specking, whatever seems to 
facilitate human life in the struggle for existence is certainly the best 
reason for its existence. But socially speaking, no condition satisfied 
humanity for all time; all institutions have to change accordingiy. 
Marriage and family responsibilities have so far proved to be promoting 
forces of socio-biological developments. Hence, these naturalised ties, 
viz., Marriage and family attachment, appeez to be further supported 
by bio-psychological needs—attainment of htman happiness. If the’ 
marriage tie becomes only a bondage to a man cr woman and obstruc!s 
his or her fulfilment, then the situation requires a serious reexamina- 
tion of the position of the parties. They have to be extricated from 

the complexities. First, there should be a rational and objective 

search for further cooperation on both sides ; and secondly, in case the 

first solution fails, divorce has to be effected. 

There must be then provision for divorce when a marriage fails, 
as all human institutions fail in some cases. Fcr human nature has 
not yet been purged altogether of its dark propensities. After all, we 
heve to admit that man, to be a fully ethical personality, must be free 
to choose; that, to err, in all choice, is human; and that it is the 
object of the civilised society to enable men and women to see into their 
errors and equip them for restarting on a more correct path on the 
adventure of life. . Divorce, where marriage has jJemonstratively been 
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an error, is therefore, a greater ethical force for men and women as 
well as for the society in general. It cannot impair the almost ins- 
tinctial inclination between husband and wife to hold together through 
weal and woe. No doubt, there will be some cases of irresponsibilies 
just as there has always been even in societies which deny divorce. 
What I insist on is this that, barring those cases of perversities, 
husband and wife normally respond to the demands of a nobler and 
higher conjugal ethics. Which means, without their always knowing 
it, that they create their relationship in a newer and newer fashion, 
make and remake themselves through concrete struggles, through 
their common share in daily trials and troubles and understanding of 
each other. Ordinarily, divorce would be no concern to them ; for 
divorce is meant for exceptionally unfortunate cases in exceptional 
circumstances, 

The right of divorce should be then an exceptional right to form 
a part of the right of marriage. As exception proves the rule, so the 
right of d?vorce lends reality to that modern ideal of marriage, which 
is meant to be a volgntary and lasting union of a man and woman, to 
be ennobled by each her, and to reproduce in the process, nobler 
men and women for the community. The more the conflict of love 
and hate in marriage union is overcome through creative efforts of 
selfless upbringing of children and other pursuit of values, the richer 
is the personality in harmony with itself and the society as 8 whole. 
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PROFESSOR MANOHAR LAL, THE, FIRST 
MINTOPROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY—THE 
STORY OF HIS RESIGNATION 


Dr. SUKUMAR BHATTACHARYYA, 


University Grant Commission, New Delhi 


On 18th June, 1910, the ‘‘ Englishmaz ” of Caicutta commented on 
the necessity of a suitable publication embcdying the economic policy of 
the Government of India in the form of an easily intelligible and 
attractive book. Even economics, it was pointed out, cowld be treated 
so as to be both intelligible and extremely interesting.* This attracted 
the attention of the Government of India who were then contemplating 
the issue of a pamphlet on the subject of the “‘ so called drain*of India ”’ 
But the then Government of Eastern Benga and Assam urged that 
something more than this was required ard tat an authoritative book 
on Indian Economics was required by district officers who had to meet 
the arguments of all sorts and conditions of men on economic questions.” 

The Government of India, therefore, began to consider seriously 
whether Manohar Lal who was appointed the Minto Professor of 
Economics in the University of Calcutta `n July 1909 out of a special 
grant of Rs. 10,000 per annum made by the Government towards the 
creation and maintenance of the Professorship in the University might 
be requested to accelerate writing a treat.se on the subject. For, the 
duties of the Professor included the delivery of a course of at least twelve 
lectures in the year upon Economics, with special reference “to Indian 
problems, and also the preparation of a work dealing (within certain 
limits) with the application of the princioles of Political Economy to 
the circumstances in India.’ 

The member in charge of Education in the Government of India, 
S. H. Butler, however, had doubts whether any useful ‘ purpose ’ 
would be served by making such a treatise available to the district 
officers ir. India. Most of the district cfficers, who think at all, he 
coramented, found their own ideas about Indian economic questions by 

1 Tha “Englishman”, 12th Jane 1910, 


2 Home Poll—B, Proceedings, May 1912, Nes, 20-92, : 

3 [bid, Letter from H. G. Stokes to the Registrar, Calentta University, Dt. 5 Decem. 
ber 1910, 

4 Later, Sir Hareourt Butler, Lieutenant Gorernor of Borma and Governor cf the 


United Provinces, ; 
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the time they were in a position to influence opinion; and those who 
did not think would not read or understand, if they did read, a work on 
the subject. Butler would prefer the matter to “be left to the 
Universities who ‘‘ must train up the young Indian ”. 

Nonetheless, several communications were addressed to the 
University of Calcutta by the Government of India and by the 
Government of Bengal in December, 1910 and April, 1911 enquiring 
whether Professor Manohar Lal had commenced preparing a treatise 
on Economics with special reference to the Indian problems. In his 
letter, dated 19th April, 1911, addressed to the Registrar, Calcutta 
University, Professor Manohar Lal informed the authorities that he had 
not formally taken up the work of writing the treatise on Indian 
Heonomics, but he had planned to develop such a treatise from the 
lectures he was delivering on Indian Economics, 1.e., the principles of 
economics as applied to Indian conditions. A treatise on Indian 
Economics, he submitted, presented very special difficulties. The 
ground was comparatively unbroken, and for the material to be 
incorporated in the shape of a formal text book as contemplated by the 
rules laid down by the University, it would be best if it was first 
sifted to the less rigid form of lectures. He also laid stress on the 
“ obvious difficulties ’’ both as to the exact scope of the treatise and as 
to the ‘‘ harmonious development of within limits generally acceptable 
provisions (sie) which alone could be introduced in a text book’’. He 
concluded the letter saying that he was accumulating material with all 
speed for the general work, but his chief difficulty in several topics was 
to define the point of view which would be in keeping with the rest.” 
i The Government of India continued to pursue the proposal of 

issuing an authoritative pronouncement on the subject of the theory of 
‘“ drain '’ and to enable officers to speak with some knowledge of the 
subject. They thought that the pamphlets issued by the Hast India 
Association of London refuting the theory of ‘‘ drain’’ were not 
sufficiently complete to enable officers to grasp the whole question, and 
“‘ i would seem inadvisable therefore to circulate them under the aegis 
of Government ’’. In March, 1912 James S. Meston (later Lord 
Meston) of the department of Finance in the Government of India 
regretted that the idea of preparing an authoritative statement of the 
so called ‘‘ drain ° had remained an unfulfilled ideal in the Finance 
Department. Meston suggested that the Government of India might 
employ Manohar Lal, the Minto Professor of Economics in the Calcutta 


5 Letter from Manohar Lal to the Registrar, Calcutta ‘University, dated 19th April 
1911; Home—-Poll—B, Progs; May 1911, Nos. 90—92. | . , 
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University to work up the whole subject and prepare a statement for ` 
Government which could be published with complete confidence. THe 
Professor, he said, was thoroughly conversant with the subject in all its 
bearings; his views as expressed in his public lectures were souñd and 
enlightened, and he would be able to state the case in a way which 
would be more likely to carry conviction to tie ordinary thinking Indian 
than if Government were to issue a formal azd necessarily a rather dry 
pronouncemsnt. Meston went further to suggest that should the 
necessity arise “‘ it would pay Government well ’’ to attach Manohar 
Lal to the Secretariat for this .work and to pay him a handsome 
honorarium °’.° 

Manohar Lal, however, could not see eve to eye with the policy 
of the Government. At the instance of the Government of India and 
of the Government of Bengal, the Syndicate of the University of 
Calcutta began to put pressure upon him for š prompt compliance with 
the terms of his appointment as Minto Professor of Economics in the 
University.” The Government of India was very eager to have a book 
written by him on the economic problems of India which fhight be to 
their liking. The Vice-Chancellor® and tae Registrar? of the 
University repeatedly urged on Manohar La® the need of applying 
himself to the final working out of his book. Reminders of this kind, 
the Registrar wrote in his letter, dated 16th December, 1912 to the 
Government of India, addressed to a person of the standing and position 
of a University Professor, were a delicate task and in the case of 
Manohar Lal the task was rendered rather irksome by the fact that the 
Professor was apt to receive hints and representajions on the subject with 
manifest impatience and ey intimated shat a professor must be 
left to do his work in his own way.” 

In a letter, dated 12 November, 1912 Maonan Lal informed the 
University of Calcutta that he was not anxious żc hold the professorship 
if he did not enjoy the support and confidence of che Syndicate and that 
if the Syndicate considered that his work had been unsatisfactory, he 
would be glad to resign his place whenever the Syndicate should wish 
for it. At lasi when the Syndicate fixed æ definite date for the 
submission of the manuscript, Manohar Lal declined to give any pledge 
demanded from him and in his letter, dated 30 November, 1912, 


` 6 Home-Poll-Deposit-Progs., April 1912, No. 8. 

T Letter dated 17th September 1912 from G. C. Mukeriee. Assistant Registrar, Cal- 
University, te the Gcvernmsnt of Bengal. 

8 Sir Asutosh Mooker‘ee. 

2 G. Thibaut. 

10 Leiter dated 16th December 1912 from the Registrar, Calcutta PBEM to the 
Joint peorelary to tbe Government of India, Department of Education, 
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requested the University to allow him to resign his professorship. The 
Syndicate of the University at its meeting of 7 Decemher, 1912, adopted 
a resolution accepting the resignation tendered by the professor. 

This brought to an end the connection of Manohar Lal with the 
University of Calcutta as Minto Professor. It would appear, however, 
that the official story of the severance of Manohar Lal’s associaticn 
with the Minto Professorship does not reveal the whole truta. 
Manohar Lal was a brilliant student of the University of the Punjab 
_ and of Cambridge. He got a double first class honours in Philosopay 

and Economics from St. John’s College Cambridge. He was much 
liked by the celebrated Professor Marshall, the founder of the Study of 
Economics on modern lines. He and Professor Jahangeer Coyajee, 
another brilliant product of Cambridge had prepared a work on the 
general principles of Economics that would be suitable to Indan 
students... here was no questioning of Manohar Lal’s abilities. 
He was appointed to the post by the Syndicate of Calcutta University 
with the.sagction of the Government of India after mature consideration 
“on the strength of excellent certificates by highly competent judges ”’ 
and in preference f aly English competitor named Mr. Bickerdyke, 
because it was thought that an Indian might be expected to have a 
better and more spontaneous insight into the economic conditions of 
India and the needs of the country. But herein lay the difficulty. 
That Manohar Lal had the intellectual abilities to do the worl is 
evident from the opinion expressed on him by no less a person than 
Lord Meston. One plausible reason for Manohar Tal not falling in 
line with the idea of writing a book refuting the theory of ‘ drain’ is 
. that he himself was not convinced of the truth and justice of the 
argument that he was expected to profound. His later career as a 
Minister of Finance in the Punjab shows his practical knowledge of 
economic theories. As an honourable man, who was conscious oí the 
dignity and sanctity of the professional chair, which he was holding, 
he preferred to resign. What the University of Calcutta lost, the 
country as a whole gained. For Manohar Lal, the practical economist 
and statesman, could now pursue his own way to bring his studies tp the 
service of his country. 

His resignation, however, changed the policy of the Government 
of India towards the Minto Professorship. At the instance of Henry 
Sharp, then Joint Secretary of the Department of Education. the 
Government of India while continuing the grant for the “into 
Professorship in the University of Calcutta and enhancing the amount 
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from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 18,000 per annum imposed a condition that the | 
“ Professor shall vacate his appointment unless his work dealing with 
the application of political economy to Indian topics is published within 
three years from the date he first takes charge of his duties.’’'** š 


12 Getter from Henry Sharp, Joint Secretary, Gov:. of India. tothe Registrar, Cal- 


cutta University, dated 7th February 1813. 
* This article is based upon the following records available in the National Archives 
of India :—~ | 
{1} Home : Poll-B. Progs., May 1911, Nos, 90-92, 
(2) Home : Poll-Deposit Progs., April 1912. No. 3. 
(3) Home: Poll-B. Progs, May 1913, Nos. 24-31. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE BHAGAVADGITA* 


A. C, Das 
Calcutta University 


The Bhagavad-Gitā and Modern [Scholarship by Sri S.C. Roy is a 
thought-provoking addition to the volume of literature on the sacred Text 
called the Celestial Song (the Ga). The book consists of three parts: the 
first is concerned mainly with Garbe’s interpretation of the Gita; the 
second and the third with the problem of the original form of the Gita and 
that of the relation between the Gita and the Bhagavata religion, respec- 
tively, 


According,to Adolf Holzmann, Edward Hopkins and Richard Garbe, 
the Gita contains a medley of ideas which really are elements of Sankhya- 
Yoga, theistic and pantheistic Vedanta, and, as these systems are 
incompatibl® with each other, only one of them could be the burden 
of the Gita, the others being all irrelevant to if (Roy, p. 4). And 
Garbe says: “the poem @ predominantly theistic in character; and this 
shows that pantheistic ideas found therein are but interpolations”, So to 
prevent the Gītā being a hodge-podge we must cut out the pantheistic 
texts, he says, 


Sri Roy is all for the unity and integrity of the Gité, however, So 
he joins issue with Garbe and his followers, and the main line of defence 
he adopts is that “the philosophy of Vedanta does not contradict the 
theistic view.” But we feel impelled to ask: What Vedanta ? In 
° this context as in many others Sri Roy proceeds m a heavy way and 
does not go straight to his point, He, in any case, means to say, and 
in fact says, that contradictions are there in the Indian religion, are 
there in the Upanisads. In them we no doubt meet with both theism 
and pantheism, i.e., the conception of|God as the Lord of the universe, 
as well as the conception of the Absolute as impersonal and indeterminate. 
Commentators on the Upanigads would not, however, agree with Sri 
Roy. Sankara the Absolutist, for example, considers Indeterminate 
Brahman to be the supreme reality and gives only a subordinate place 
or status to God the personal. Ramanuja and others like him turn the 
table upon Sankara and posit God the supreme Person as Reality, and 
take no notice of Impersonai-Brahman texts, or simply explain them 
away. I think Sri Roy is perfectly right in maintaining that there are 
in fact contradictions in the Upanisads, in that there is in them elear 


* This is.an article review of the Bhagavad-Gita and Modern Scholarship By 8. Q, 
Roy, M.A, (London), I.E.S., Luzac & Co., London, 1941. š ý 
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mention of two Brahmans—the Determinase and the Indeterminate, 
I agree with himon this point, He refers us to many a Upanisadic text, 
and I myself can quote chapter and verse from the Upanisads to subs- 
tantiate this position. And there contradictions remain despite the 
efforts of the commentators at thelr reconci):ation, particularly because 
we are not offered any metaphysical or a priori principle with which to 
grade the two Brahmans. But it is no answer to Garbe—neither true—to 
say that contradictions are involved in the Indian religion itself. It is a 
travesty of fact to assert that we in India only worship contradictions. 
It is far less true to assert that the Gītä is riddled with contradictions 
because we find them in its source, that is, the Upanisads. I cannot 
help saying that Sri Roy betrays a lack of appreciation of the theme of 
the Gité, which is nothing but a metaphysical conception—though the 
Gité is none of a metaphysical treatise—the conception of Purusottama, 
the supreme Person, which purports to synthesize the conceptions of 
Reality as impersonal and as personal. Whether Purusol@ama could be 
the needed synthesis is another matter. I have considered it elsewhere. ’ 
But it is rather odd that Sri Roy, making as be Joes a special study of 
the Gitd, does not utilize chapter XV, which is really the pivot on which 
the rest of the treatise turns. Py 

Now, then, the author anticipates an objeftion from the standpoint 
of Holzmann and Garbe: How reconcile the Vedintic conceptions with 
the conception of Incarnation involved in the Gita, which means descent 
of God in human form through human birth? On this question’ Sri Roy 
goes into detail, f 

In the first instance, he points out that the conception of Incarnation 
has its roots in the Veda and Upanisads, although he admits that there 
isin them no explicit mention of the conception. Ashe says, in the 
Rigveda, at one stage at any rate, various gods are identified with each . 
other, such as Agni, Varuna, Mitra and Indra. This stage Max Müller 
designates as Henotheism, t.e., a drift towards Monotheism or Monism. 
But, as we see, it is a far cry from the Henotheistic identification of some 
gods with eath other to the conception of Incaraation, It, in the Gitd 
sense, can by no means be dedueed even from the conception that God 
who is one assumes or may assume many forms, oz better, many spiritual 
forms. 

Secondly, Sri Roy tries to trace back the coneeption of Incarnation 
to the Upanisads. He shows how the conception caa be affiliated perfectly 
well to the Upanisadic view that the supreme Self or Reality manifests 
itself in the multiplicity of forms that in their totality make up the 
world. It all means that beyond the multiplicity ‘there is the ultimate 
reality-—Brahmaa which is one and eternal. Sri Roy is indeed in great 


` 1 Vide my'A Modern Incarnation of God ~A Commentary om the Life and Teaching 
. of Sri Ramakrishna, General Printers, Calcutta, 1958, P. 260-261. š 
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‘company. Sri Aurobindo, for example, says: “In the West this belief | 
_ has never really stamped itself upon the mind because it has been presented 
through exoterie Christianity as a theological dogma without any roots 
in the reason and general consciousness and attitude towards life. But 
in India it has grown up and persisted as a logical outcome of the Vedantic 
view of life and taken firm root in the consciousness of the race.’’* Bub 
the point is that the manifestation of Reality, even according to Vedantists, 
takes place or can take place only"under the veil of Ignorance, so that 
the multiplicity in which Reality manifests itself serves to cover its nature. 
But an Incarnation, in so far as thé conception goes, is born and lives 
on earth with full divine consciousness and wisdom. Bo this conception 
can by no means be brought under the category of manifestation of Realiity, 
if I may so call it. 


Thirdly, Sri Roy proceeds to show that the conception of Incarnation 
is the direct implication of the position that ‘‘the sou! is identical with 
God (sic). He should have said “with Brahman”. For all I know 
those who believe in God the Creator and Ordainer scarcely hold such a 
blasphemous view. That is only the view of the Absolutist school of 
Vedanta. And on page 21 Sri Roy himself says: “By intuition of the 
same kind the Rsi Bamadeva reached the knowledge expressed in the 
words ‘I was Manu and Surya.’ The passages ‘I am Brahman’, ‘That 
art thou’, and otbers thus prove that there ıs in reality no such thing 
as an individual soul absolutely different from Brahman, but Brahman, 
in so far as it differentiates itself through the mind (buddhi) and other 
limiting conditions, is called individual soul, agent, enjoyer.” Texts 
like “That art thou’’ are interpreted differently, or to be more 
precise, in two ways. On the Absolutist interpretation the individual 
self is in its essential nature Brakman; that is to say, Brahman is 
- the reality, and the individual or the individual self is only an appear- 
ance, or illusory, As the individual bas no ontological status, there is 
no question of Brahman incarnating itself in him. According to the other 
interpretation, Brahman is in me, in you, in him, in this, in that 
and in everything else in the universe. ‘The upshot of it all is that the 
things and beings of the world are the manifestations of Brahman, 
and here ‘manifesting’ obviously means appearing in the form of (the 
world). Whatever else one may say about the manifestation of Brahman, 
one cannot possibly say that Brahman embodies itself in that through 
which it manifests itself. If it is so, an Incarnation, being a descent 
of God with full divine consciousness, is not a manifestation of Reality. 


There is much difference between the idea of the manifestation of 
Brahman or God and the idea of the Incarnation of God. J may repeat 
here what I said elsewhere, ‘Tt may indeed be argued that the manifes- 


1 Essays onthe Gita, First Series, Caleutia, 1926, p. 16. 
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_tation of God Himself in the form of the wzrld is a revelation. But the 
latter is the revelation of a fact, that is, of a spiritual truth. Even if we 
allow that it is a revelation of God, it does nos -maprove matters, It relates 
only to that aspect of God which is exhibited in the emergence’ of the 
world. Ons cannot assuredly pass from one “orm of revelation to another 
on a priori grounds. ‘No such logical deduction is possible in the case 
of God who, needless to say, transcends the human intellect. 

Fourthly, Sri Roy endeavours to explain the conception of In- 
carnation in terms of hero-worship. As he puts it, “Tt is thus that the 
great personalities of history, the heroes, the orophets, the founders of 
religion and reformers have often been worshipped as the Incarnation: 
or manifestations of God in flesh and blood. tis in this sense that we 
have to understand the Gia X. 41 where it says, “All that is mighty 
and good, beautiful and powerful, form a V bhüti or manifestation of 
God.” It is in this sense, too, that our poet regards Krsna as God made 
flesh and makes him identify himself with Vyasa ameng the Munis, 
Visnu among the Adityas and so on.’’ Oddly enough, Sri Roy, like many 
others, confuses an Incarnation with a Vibhūt. The word ‘‘Vibhiati’, 
as used in the GW, is differently translated mto English® I think Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan’s translation — “divine manitfestatign”” isa commendable 
one, because it brings out the precise sense in@vhich the word is employed 
there. We may even say that Vibhiiti’? means special manifestations 
of God, And, as we have seen above, an Incarnation is not a manifesta- 
tion, and cannot be even a special manifestation, of God. 

As regards explaining an Incarnation in terms of hero-worship, I 
would like to point out that we can at most make a god of a man for 
his extraordinary qualities and powers. But we fail to see how one could 
conceive a hero as God Himself who is ex nrpothest the Creator and 
Ordainer of the Universe. 

An Incarnation was indeed a revelation of Got, and mankind could 
never have a conception like this except through revelation. The Deistic 
conception is faz removed from the conception of Incarnation, while the 
view that God is immanent in the world only bolsters up the conception, 
once God has revealed Himself, although, as we have seen, we can have 
no conception of Incarnation from the view that God manifests Himself 
in the multiplicity. 

In the annals of the world Sri Krisna for the first time revealed 
the fact that God had incarnated Himself many times before. There 
was no mention in the pre-Gitd@ spiritual lores of the august fact that 
Qod descended, and descends, to the earthly plane in human form 
through human birth. The author, in any case, misses this fact, 


Thus we see Sri Roy in his laudable attempt to defend the Gita against 
the slashing criticisms by Garbe and other Western scholars unwittingly 
makes a mess of the central ideas worked out tharein. This is indeed 
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unfortunate. Clearly, we cannot tackle the prcblem of interpolations in. 


; the Gitd unless we have understood the central theme expounded in it. 


The author, however, puts the cart before the horse: he tries to refute 
the critics without settling beforehand what the G is about. 

Sri Roy now enters where angels fear to tread. He tries to determine 
the relation between the Git@ and the Mahabharata, Itis no doubt a 
mighty historical problem, and great historians are hard put to it to solve” 
it. There is, as we see, a divergence of opinion on whether the Gita was 
an integral part of the original Mahabharata or Bharata, as it was called, 
or whether the former treatise was only later inserted into the latter, 
Sri Roy cites very many authorities and their views, and subject them 
to close examination. He refers to such scholars as Tilak, G, V. Vaidya, 
Hopkins, and Subba Rao. ‘The differences between these scholars regard- 
ing the aforesaid problem serve to show that the data at their disposal 
are not enough for any decisive conclusion, and in consequence they 
only suggested®some hypotheses. The author, however, shares the guess 
that the Gita was originally an independent treatise and was subsequently 
incorporated jn the Mahābhārata, He adds that the Git@ was in its 
original forma Upanisadic treatise. But I cannot persuade myself to 
accept this view, parti®ularly because the Gitd, as I have indicated above, 
originated in the attempt to reconcile the contradictions involved in the 
Upanisads collectively considered. Indeed the Gité in its synthesis of 
the contradictory conceptions of Reality, as well as the diverse methods 
of proceeding towards spiritual realization, supersedes or surpasses the 
Upanisads. So the Gita is not quite a Upanisadic treatise. 

Last but not least is the problem of the relation between the Gitd 
and the Bhagavata religion. Sri Roy criticizes Tilak’s view that the 
Gë is much later than the Bhigavata religion, and he for his purpose 
relies on internal evidence, namely that in the Gita there is hardly any 
reference to the conception of Narayana, which is supposed to be the 
main plank of the Bhigavata doctrine, ete. The fact, however, remains— 
thanks to modern researches —that the Bhagavata was a very’ancient 
religious movement which might have been coeval with the Upanisads. 

There is no denying that the Paficaratra Texts'in which this religion 
is expounded cannot be considered to be earlier than the Gitd, one of the 
reasons being that the Fyūha doctrine of the Paficaratra is explained with 
the help of Sri Krisna’s family name, the names of his brother, son and 
grandson, I cannot resist quoting from my book mentioned above: 
“History, however, proves that long before his (Sri Krisna’s) advent a 
theistic movement, non-Vedie and perhaps non-Aryan in origin, was on 
foot and influenced some of the later Upanisads. That was what is now 
known as Bhagavata religion, the first mention of which is found in the 
Mahabharata. Obviously, this movement originated before the time of 
the Mahābhārata, Researches in regard to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
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. show that this theistic movement was parallel to the spiritual develop- 
ment which the Upanigads represent. We, however, cannot say definitely , 
whether Sri Krisna for his synthesis drew upon the former movement, 
which, even if not inspired by him,. was induenced a good deal by his 
teaching, This is evidenced by the fact that Sri Krisna’s family name 
and the names of his brother, son and grandson formed part of the 

` terminology of the school.’’ 

Despite its defects the book has its marits. It would stimulate 
the study of the Git@ and research on it. It is worth while to recover 
the teaching of the sacred Text from under the heavy commentaries. 
Readers would indeed feel that they should study the Text at first hand 
and grasp without the help of the constricting commentaries the truth 
enshrined in it. | 


. THE EVOLUTION OF MOTIVATING 
CONCEPTS IN HUMAN SOCIETY 


M. C. GHOSE 


Lecturer, Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University 


The gradual development of the idea of what is good for the life 
of man and the continuous enrichment of the concept of God in human 
society have been of singular service to man, for the growth of these 
concepts have determined the growth of’ man’s culture and civilization. 
The march of human progress has always depended, both for its 
expedition and change of direction, upon man’s thoughts and ideas 
Which have served as his ideals. 

The determination of what was good for the life of man was a 
concern which €ed man to think seriously for co-ordinating his concepts 
regarding his notions of good and evil. Man developed his ideas in 
stages. During the first stage of his social life primitive man only 
followed certain conventions which had grown in his society. He 
did not understand te meaning and significance of these conventions; 
he simply followed them. Although most of these conventions were the 
creations of the social mind of man, in his individual life man could 
neither analyse them nor determine the cause of their usefulness. 
During the second stage man fancied the presence and the manipulation 
of superior spirits for modifying his social regulations; he therefore, 
reorganized his social conventions by making a basis upon his revelations 
and imaginary ideas most of which were still unmeaning. They were 
the outcomes of co-ordinations of incomplete and imperfect thoughts, 
ideas and wishful longings of his unconscious mind. The third stage 
came with the development of human reason and the growth of freedom 
of thought. The development of the spirit of freedom in human 
thought, which was boldly effected by Sophists, was undoubtedly a great 
contribution to the world of human culture. Astute Philosophers and 
thinkers in general developed various ideas and concepts regarding 
man’s welfare and happiness. Individual Philosophers also developed 
their own ideas as to what were good and bad for man. They could 
furthermore, feel that the good of an individual was tied to that of his 
community. The factors of individual and social considerations and the 
consideration of the consequences of human activities conspired, in the 
unconscious mind of man, with the spiritual elements of his feelings to 
develop his code of individual, social and cultural behaviour, which is 
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known as Ethics. Concepts of ethical thoughts are therefore, 
pragmatically seund; they have their utilities in life. 


Quite a number of Philosophers have gone to the length of 
ascertaining the absoluteness of the concepts of good and bad; Ethics 
according to them, contains certain eternal principles. But we now 
know definitely that the nature of ethical concepts varies and that these 
éoncepts are not identical in different regions. Time and space seem 
to determine the nature and form of these concepts. 


_ Apart from the concept of the development of ethical principles 
some philosophers have attempted also to determine once for all the 
idea of the ultimate good of man. The concepts which Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle co-ordinated m this connection were in keeping with their 
own general and major conceptions for whica they became famous. 
Socrates wanted to develop the spirit of inquiry in man; life according 
to him was not worth living without it. Socrates practically spent his 
entire life in helping men to appraise, ascertain and develop knowledge 
by following a method which he considered to be the Most suitable 
method for achieving the growth of knowledge. And it is not 
surprising that Socrates answered the gu@t.on as to what was the 
highest good in the life of man by suggesting that it was knowledge. 
Plato who became famous for his theory of ideas considered the world of 
senses with its fleeting and changing nature as unreal. The world of 
ideas which alone were unchanging was real to him. And as man cquld 
know the real world not with the aid of his senses but through his reason 
he considered reason as the highest good for msn. Man was to secure 
his freedom for being able to contemplate the true world of ideas. 


Aristotle’s basic idea was that the fundamental aim of everything in 
the universe was to achieve its full realization. Everything, he believed, 
struggled to realize itself to its fullest extect. It was reasonable 
therefore, that he considered self-realization of man through a complete 
realization of his reason as the highest good. 


Although both Descartes and Spinoza came over to the idea of 
God's nature for determining what was good fcr man they opined that 
human errors for which man suffered were not due to God’s action 
but due to his own lack of knowledge. Spinoza and Kant, furthermore, 
elaborated their ideas and concepts of Ethics. Spinoza greatly 
depended upon: biological facts for the foundation of his concepts. The 
chief characteristic of Kant’s concepts was austerity; he believed in the 
“ categorical imperative ” and its importance in the life of man. 
Spencer depended, however, upon social implications for the development 
of ethical thoughts. I 
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. the colours of life brighter and more beautiful by their cpntrasts. Evils 


then were not in vain. Schopenhauer expounded the idea that 
sympathy was the basic element of morality. The concept was an 
extension of his general concept of Will in Nature. He developed the 
idea that individual wills which were parts of the Universal Will, 
struggled to gain their supremacy at the risk of others. The will to live, 
in his opinion, was thus selfish. A complete suppression of individual 
will, which meant an extreme form of self-sacrifice was the highest good 
for life; only it could generate peace and happiness, according to him. 
But being a pessimist Schopenhauer developed peculiar ideas. How 
could life be made to achieve its greatest good by eradicating from it 
the most basic characteristic of life itself? 

The concept of God is another idea which has always engaged the 
mind of maneto speculate and co-ordinate a world of thoughts and 
notions. The concept has grown like a living organism; it has changed, 
developed and has become different with different stages of human 
development" The unification of ideas regarding many gods for the 
formation of one Supieme God, which took place in slow stages, indicates 
however, the presence of fe spirit of co-ordination in the mind of man. 
The growth of the monotheistic doctrine certainly, took place through 
the process of co-ordination; but the concept so formed comprised the 
sum-total, unification or rather the co-ordination of all conceivable ideas. 
God was also supposed to include the co-ordination of all the highest 
forms of truth, beauty and goodness. The notion of the Absolute and the 
idea of the wholeness regarding the ultimate form of entities are also the 
products of mental co-ordination. And nor is that all: the effect of the 
concept of God has been a strong tendency to develop. the types of 
solidarity and sympathy, which go to unify and co-ordinate mankind. 
The belief then, in the presence of God has a valuable influence upon 
the life cf man; it has served to develop the idea that human beings 
belong together. 

The concept of God has helped man to become what he is; it has 
always directed his mental, moral, cultural and intellectual develop- 
ments. Because of the limitation of his powers it is absolutely 
impossible for man either to know objectively or to prove the existence 
of God. Although man possesses the will to believe in God his intellect 
is incapable of leading him to determine His existence. Man’s intellect 
is of no avail here. It is not possible for man to know the entities that 
exist beyond his senses; he may, however, seize them with the aid of 


- his intuition. A complete co-ordination of all the senses, which 


develops intuition is essentially necessary for reaching transcendental 
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-tegions and for coming in contact with super-sensory existents. Bu 
the struggle tg know the hidden and the vnknowable is man’s preroga 
tive. ‘To justify his fond belief man mus; know and understand God 
And it is this struggle to know Him thas has ennobled and ‘elevate 
the life of man in many ways. 

Tt is interesting to note that the monotheistic doctrine was knowi 
“even in the ancient world. Xenophanes who lived in Greece severa 
centuries before the birth of Christ proclaimed a distinctly monotheisti 
doctrine. But the way in which a special form of the monotheisti: 
doctrine was acclaimed in ancient India is surprising. A good man 
centuries before Christ a group of highly inspired intellectuals, most o 
whom were preceptors in forest schools of ancient India, brought thi 
concept of God to a high pitch of perfection. The form of the mono 
theistic doctrine they developed was super-human and sublime beyonc 
telling. God to them was the Supreme Being who “‘ segs but is unseen 
hears but is unheard, thinks but is unthinkable.” * Eternity they 
conceived as a unity of everything conceivab e in the past, present, and 
future in the entire world. And it was this oneness which®was supposed 
to be a quality of the Supreme Being. ‘‘ Eterngty lies where there is 
nothing but the One, nothing to see but th® One, nothing to hear but 
the One and nothing to know but the One.” * 

The Eternal was a pulsating reality to these ancient seers who 
seemed almost to feel its breath. They could, therefore, co-ordinate a 
world of ther own not with the bodies of recorded experiences. but 
with the aid of their thoughts, visions and intuitions. They professed 
to gather together all smaller and imperfect truths and co-ordinate them 
into One Whole Truth. The world they thus co-ordinated with God at 
its centre grew in connection with their pondering over the ultimate 
problems of man’s life and their solutions. They created this world 
because they wanted to make human life humane, superior and divine 
by guiding it to a higher state in a perfectly suitable mental environment 
with the aid of such profound and lofty thoughts as could transcend 
the limits of human knowledge and could emancipate man from his 
limitations and bondage. The spiritual greatness of India lay in her 
serious longing to make the inner life of man better and richer. 

Again, the word ‘‘ Yoga ” in Sanskrit means “union ”; it 
naturally seems to indicate the condition of union with God. But the 
word also signifies integration. The process cf Yoga itself indicates 
that it was designed to lead man to his perfect state of physical and 


1 Brihadaranveka Upanishad. 
2, Chandogya Upanishad. 
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mental integration or coordination. But it is after all, the condition 
- which life seeks to establish through its struggles. , 

The genesis of the modern concept of God in the social life of man 
took place in gradual steps which may be broadly divided into three 
significant stages. The first stage was the stage of approach to the 
concept. The second was the stage of the concept of superior 
beings. And the third stage marked the beginning of the evolution of 
the monotheistic doctrine as we know it today. Earliest man was 
bereft of any notion regarding the creation and the continuation of the 
various bold and palpable objects of Nature, which he saw around him. 
But he afterwards developed a peculiar notion to the effect that every- 
thing in the world was livmg; he developed the spirit of animism. 
Gradually however, he came to believe in the presence of various spirits 
in trees, mountains, rivers, storms, winds, thunders and the hke; he 
then also foumi reasons to believe that there were spirits also in the 
sun, the moon, stars and clouds. ‘The concepts of gods in time grew out 
of these concepts of spirits. The number of these gods or presiding 
deities over various regions gradually decreased and the idea of greater 
power of one or a fe® of these gods developed. It was in this way that 
the idea of the presence ft God, the Supreme Being ultimately came in 
the social mind of man. But it is instructive to note that the highest 
form of the monotheistic doctrine often appeared in the minds of indivi- 
duals belonging even to primitive groups of people.* But such doctrines 
were never accepted by the general members of these groups, who-stuck 
to the traditional form of belief of the community. Normally the nature 
of the concept of God of a social group has depended upon the stage of 
the mental development of its people. But astute thinkers, visionaries, 
dreamers and “‘ futurists ” have always been present even in primitive 
societies. 

The Buddha did not preach anything regarding his concept of God, 
probably because he thought it was beyond the comprehension of 
common people for whom he specially simplified his religious teachings. 
Individuals he suggested, must establish discipline in their lives and 
achieve their salvation with the aid of their own activities. If was 
Christianity which made the monotheistic doctrine extremely popular 
amongst peoples with varying forms of culture and different stages of 
mental development. = | 

Although it was a profound characteristic of early Greek Philo- 
sophers to try to explain things without falling back upon the necessity 
of depending upon divine activities they generally believed in God. 


3 Vide Primitive man as a Philosopher-~Paul Radin. : °. 
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Most of them accepted the popular ideas of gods or God. Socrates 
was inclined to form a consistent concept of God, which was strongly . 
resented by many and he had to pay dear for his speculation. Plato 
was never clear regarding his idea of God. He spoke not only of gods 
but also of the presence of the ultimately Supreme Being or God who was 
according to him the ruler of the universe. He tried to explain the 
creation of the contents of the world by the formation of the idea of 
an architective force which he called Demiurge; it was this Demiurge 
which moulded everything by the interaction of matter and ideas, he 
suggested. But Plato had the feelings and imaginations of a poet. 
Aristotle’s concept of God was highly Philosophical. He conceived God 
as the “ unmoved mover ’’. God to him, was nothing but pure intelli- 
gence, a form or force without matter. 

- Spinoza’s concept of God was that He was everything in the 
universe; ‘mind, body, thought and extension were all gus attributes. 
All the presentations of the universe, whether in the form of thoughts in 
the mind of man or in the form of material objects like trees or mountains, 
were really the manifestations of God. And all the ideas dhd thoughts 
in the universe combined together formed the thinking process of God. 
Locke suggested that man could not have an ®nate idea of God but he 
could however, form an idea of His nature if he would extend all his 
ideas regarding power, happiness, duration ete. to infinity and combine 
them together to form a single unit. Leibnitz also suggested a similar 
idea; he suggested that man by raising the qualities of knowledge, power, 
goodness etc. to may and adding them together could get an idea of 
God. f 
_ ` Spinoza, Locke and Leibnitz it seems, sought to form the idea of 
God by taking advantage of the spirit of coordination in their thoughts. I 
Hume felt the diffculty of proving the existence of God but he 
understood the importance of man’s belief in Him; this belief in God 
was vitally necessary for mamn Íor its moral, social and inspirational- 
values. He suggested ‘therefore, a theory of God ‘for it was 
indispensable for the’ emotional life of man to have Him. 
Perhaps the monumental volumes of Critiqu2 of Pure Reason and 
Critique of Practical Reason for which Kant became immortal in the 
field of Philosophy, -owe their origin to the influence of Hume’ 8 
. in this vein. 

"Kant concéived’ God as the entity of tha highes? unity of one 
Absolute ‘Whole which: comprised ‘all conceivable objects and forms in - 
the-universe. - The personified-idea of this wholeness was God to Kant;- 
if was obviously a major idea formed by coordination. Kant criticized 
the arguments that had been put forward by previous Philosophers for 
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proving the existence of God; he said, they were all-iriconsistent and’ 
‘incongruous. The existence of God, he suggested, -couldenot be proved 
by reason; but man needed a belief-in His existence for his healthy 
living. 

Kant’s influence found expression. in various jonas in the thinking: 
process of many thinkers who followed. Fichte conceived God as a sort 
of universally active reason and Schelling as a sort of creative energy. 
Hegel elaborated an interesting idea regarding his concept of God. God 
. for him was the entire process of evolution with the coordination of its 
past, present and future phases. Hegel’s God was then not a finished 
but a developing entity. 

The idea that it was not possible to know anything about God 
specially because the ultimate was unconditioned and that man could 
know only the conditioned or the related gained ground in the field of 
Philosophy. H&rbert Spencer declared that the Absolute was unknow- 
able; but Bradley opined that it could be known. The Absolute 
according to ¿Bradley was a harmonious whole. But we know that a 
whole can become harmonious only when its component parts are 
coordinated. Willian? J arges could develop a distinct way of Philo- 
sophical thinking while trying seriously to bring the idea of the utility 
of faith im God into bold relief. 

Ever since the attainment of a particular stage of mental develop- 
ment, which occurred long ago, man has been seriously trying to 
coordinate all materials, in the shape of his knowledge and experience 
at his disposal to build up his concept of God; all his attempts, specially 
those that were based upon reason, have been baffled. The only definite 
information which Science can give is that the existence of God can never 
be proved. Bui this does not go to indicate that God does not exist; 
it only points out man’s inability, due to his inferior equipments, to go 
beyond certain limits. Science may not go far, but whatever it conquers 
during its march it conquers thoroughly. It settles only on subjugated 
terrifories. So the only valuable service which Science can do here is 
to supply us with a reliable knowledge regarding man’s limitations in 
this line. 

Scientific thought requires experimental data and reasons for its 
development. ‘But for reaching the Absolute they are not adequate 
because both of them have their tethers beyond which they cannot 
transcend. Their scopes are extremely limited evidently because 
experimental data are . coordinated to objective ‘and traditional 
elements of human experiences. To show as to how human reasons 
depend upon traditional elements we may turn to the concept of the 


direction of time in us. We have our conventional concepts of the past 
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‘and the future; and the side of the scale fram which a new sensation or 

something new comes is our future. Our concept of the past, present 
and future is similar to our concept of a stream; it has a fixed direction. 
But is this the only reasonable direction possible in the universe? 
Bradley insists that we can imagine of lives in the universe, im whom 
this direction is opposite but is still reasonakle to them.* This opposite 
direction of time will precipitate results that will appear preposterous to 
us. It would cause deaths to appear before birth and falling of trees 
before they are actually cut down and so on; but such experiences would 
not be unreasonable to them.* Reason lke truth then, depends upon 
circumstances for its formation. All these give us the correct impression 
that man will never be able either to know oz to prove the existence of 
God through his intellect. Intellect cannot zarry him far. 

The universe is infinite; it is vast beyond human imagination. 
Telescopic observations have revealed the existence œ a cluster of 
nebulae containing thousands of millions of stars or their materials in 
Coma Berenices in which most of the objects ere at such a distance that 
light takes 50 million years to come to us from them. And although a 
single nebula contains millions and millions of stab in various stages of 
their formation, there are numberless nebulaein the sky, most of which 
are outside the range of any telescope. This Goes not give a picture of 
the entire spread of space in the universe; it speeks only of a minute piece 
of the limitless area. It gives us however, a definite idea regarding the 
vastness of the universe. But despite its vastness the universe rs a 
harmoniously consistent whole. Can a harmcny like this appear by 
chance? Where is the difficulty in accepting the idea that this 
harmony is due to the activity of a Master Mind, a cosmic force which. 
is after coordination? 


4 Appearance and Reality—F. H. Bradley; pp. 50-52, 


AN AMERICAN CRITIQUE OF A DOGMA 


ARTHUR W. MUNK 
Albion, Michigan, U.S.A. 


In a day when he has the means of building a new world, man— 
like an idiot—stands on the very edge of the precipice ready for the 
final plunge. Experis have warned us that, while in the crises of 
the past the destinies of nations and even of civilizations were at 
stake, today, for the first time in history, not only ths very possibility 
of civilization but even of the existence of the race itself hangs in 
the balance. Yet, in spite of all this, though the nations continue to 
accelerate their® destructive power at a frightening rate, all attempts 
at disarmament and peace still creep at a snail’s pace. 

Deluded By fears and prejudices and, above all, ignorance, both 
leaders and people are still enthralled by ancient dogmas. Chief 
among these is the doctrine: “If you want peace prepare for war”: 
or, better still, its modern version—peace through the “balance of 
mutual terror.” Suffice it to say that in what follows an attempt 
will be made to expose the dangers of this popular dogma. 

Moreover, since the writer is an American and knows his own 
country best, since—by virtue of a mutual friendship—Indian readers 
are naturally interested in things American, and, most of all, since, 
until recently at least, the Umited States Las, perhaps, been more 
secure than any other country, most of the illustrations will be drawn 
from the American scene. At the same time, however, the entire 
internationaleperspective will be constantly kept in mind; for, in 
this the Nuclear Age—which is also the Global Age—no nation can 
live to itself. Nationalism, in the narrow sense, is archaic. 

Today, in the countries which comprise both of the hostile camps 
which threaten to divide the world, two fat hogs—militarism and 
war—are eating us out of house and home. In 1915 (before the 
entrance of the United States into the First World War) tbe national 
debt was less than two billion dollars or roughly $11.85 per capita; 
by 1919 (as a result of the War) it had risen to over twenty-five 
billion or $242.54 per capita; in 1941 (before its entrance into the 
Second World War) the debt stood at less than fifty billion or $367.09 
per capita ; but by 1946 it had risen to nearly two hundred seventy 
` billion, that is, to almost $2000 per capita. ° 
10—2016P—IV l 
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At present, besides what has io be spent paying for past wars, 
over half of, the national budget (over forty billion dollars annually) - 
is Fpent preparing for future wars. At the same time, however, in 
this the richest nation on “earth, there is not enough money to run 
our schools adequately. In other words, in order to keep the war 
machine well oiled and ready for action, federal taxes are so heavy 
and so widespread that even a rich state such as Michigan has a 
difficult time finding new revenues. Ironically enough, the two fat 
hogs, which are threatening us, are also threatening our potential 
enemies. This is undoubtedly one of the chief reasons why Mr. 
Khrushchev has proposed his plan for total disarmament in four years. 


Tn spite of the huge national debt of some two hundred ninety 
billion dollars, and in spite of inflation and tae devaluation of the dollar, 
many Americans have such faith in the caritalistic system that they 
think we can go on at this pace forever. Yet, the past is littered 
with the wrecks of nations who went barkrupt through militarism 
and war. One has only to mention ancisnt Rome or @he Francs of 
Louis XIV ; indeed, the latter’s extravagance brought on the French 
Revolution and the Reign of Terror when the sewers of Paris ran 
red with the best blood in the land. The fate of modern China serves 
as the best contemporary illustration. 


The truth of the matter is that, if the nations and the peoples 
of the world really went peace, it is high time that they cease spending 
their money preparing for war and begin investing it in the things 
that make for peace. Coming back to the United States, there can 
be no peace as long as it spends ten dollars for armaments to every 
dollar for economic aid ; and, worse still, as :ong as Americans con- 
tribute, at the most, not more than sixty-two cents per capita to the 
United Nations. Nor do most other nations have anything to boast 
about. The moral of the tale is that we get wnat we pay for. 


Again, there can be no doubt that the dcgma of peace through 
the “balance of mutual terror’’ will, if believed and practiced long 
enough, produce a climate in which democracy cannot live. ‘The 
time is gone forever when the democracies coulc safely attend to their 
own internal affairs without serious concern about what was going 
on in the rest of the world. With ihe modern airplane, the H-Bomb, 
the long-range ballistic missile capable of traveling over 5,000 miles, 
and the possibility of that King of Terrors, “the absolute weapon’”’ 
in terms of a space platform equipped with a vast H-Bomb moving 
around the earth—all this, together with the fact of more and more 


& + 
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nations becoming atomic powers, makes it certain that no nation . 
. can be safe unless every nation is safe. 


Indeed, the vast amount of insecurity in the world, unless banish- 
ed soon, will only serve to undermine freedom. Among other things, 
since it continually spawns ‘‘limitted wars’’ so dear to many militarists 
eager to flex their muscles, it will give reactionaries their golden 
opportunity to climb into seats of power. Witness McCarthy’s 
fantastic influence during the Korean War and his sudden collapse 
not long after its close. An even better illustration of the dire effects 
of the ' limited war’’ is contemporary France. The war in Algeria 
created the situation which made it easy for the militaristic rightists 
to place De Gaulle in power ; nor can there be any doubt concerning 
his dictatorial intentions.: This has become clear from bis recent 
refusal to call a special session of the National Assembly—sven though 
a majority of tl deputies desired it us a means of dealing with the 
mounting agricultural crisis. 

Worse ill, there is a deadly fear in France today of a coup 
detut: that is, by extreme rigbtists who are becoming discontent 
with their idol. Onc® the parliamentary system is overthrown the 
appeal can-only be to force and violence ; and once the appeal to 
violence is made, there is no end to the awful dialectic which has 
been set in motion—violence breeds more violence and tyranay breeds 
more tyranny. Let the democracies beware! Let them take a lesson 
from the fate of France. 

As a matter of fact, peace through ‘‘the balance of mutual terror’ 
means not only the danger of “limited war” and all that this- 
entails, but it also means the constant acceleration of the arms 
race; and the consequent increase in mutual suspicion and fear. 
Moreover, iñ many countries, including my own, in order to secure 
the astronomical sums to keep the process moving ahead full blast, 
the propaganda campaign against Communism is spurred up by 
demagogues ; and this in turn—by playing on the popular. fears— 
gives them their chance to capture the seat of power. In such a 
situation—made thrice dangerous by the knowledge that the enemy 
possesses weapons capable of blowing us off the face of the earth— 
arbitrary government restrictions, trials of the innocent before com- 
mittees, false charges even against respected clergymen (as in con- 
temporary America), and regimentation are to be expected. 

Finally, when, as the result of the arms race or of the “‘limited 
war” or of some irrational act by some person in authority, the 
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- ultimate terror appears; especially after the first large scale bombigg, 
totalitarianism will become complete. With some twenty to sixty ' 
million dead, countless others seriously wounded, the great cities 
reduced to rubble—all this, together with the fear of still worse attacks 
to come any moment, will certainly serve to destroy any remaining 
traces of democracy. Thus’ regimentation, in the very worse sense 
possible, will hold sway: that is, of course, until the mad struggle 
reaches its fina] and decisive stage when Anarchy and Chaos—those 
awful figures that follow in the wake of Mars—will take over. 


In an article in the January 1956 issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, Dr. Hans J. Morgenthau gives a decidedly negative 
answer to the question: “Has atomic war really become impossible” 
through “‘stalemate ?’’ He is driven to this conclusion by the folio- 
wing consideration: namely, in some crucial situation either the 
United States or Russia, or some other nation—over’ which neither 
of the former have control—might set off the chain reaction. This 
could, in fact, become virtually inevitable as more and More nations 
secure nuclear weapons, particularly guided missiles. There is 
always the temptation to press an advangjage unduly or to react 
irrationally to a real or fancied wrong. What would happen, for 
example, if seme unhappy tomorrow the French should decide to use 
nuclear weapons to end the war in Algeria ? They could, in fact, 
justify their decision by using precisely the same arguments which 
American militarists and politicians used to bomb the life out of the 
two helpless Japanese cities—a crime which it will take my country 
a hundred years to live down. 


Just at present, this writer is especially concerned by reports. 
of decisions to equip America’s allies with short-range missiles and 
possibly other nuclear devices. Soviet reactions have been very bitter. 
What American strategists so often forget is that the Russians will 
answer: “Tit for tat—you killed my dog, II kill your cat”, In 
other words, if today we arm our allies with nuclear weapons (especi- 
ally the Germans), tomorrow the Russians will most certainly arm 
their own allies—including the Red Chinese, though it is possible that 
the latter may explode a nuclear device of their own any day now. 
This would indeed make a reality of that awful nightmare world 
which our scientists dread--a world in which anything, no matter 
how dreadful, might happen any moment. Is there any wonder that 
eighteen of Germany's top scientists, among them four Nobel Prize 
winners, are so greatly concerned that they are unwilling to aid their 
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Government ‘in the ‘production, testing or even use’ of atomic 
weapons ? 


Russia and the United States might be compared to two tight- 
rope walkers proceeding from the opposite ends of the same rope. 
There is not only the constant danger of falling, but the crucial ques- 
tion is—since they are potential enemies—what they will do when 
they meet at the center in the throes of some great crisis, In short, 
the very refusal to deal with the situation before it becomes virtually 
impossible may lead to forced decisions in a moment of acute crisis 
when fears and passions run high, which way unleash the hellhounds 
of nuclear war. ‘There is also always the temptation to put too much 
pressure on some potential encmy, thus forcing an irrational, violent 
reaction. 


At any rate, as long as the nations put their (rust in the old 
dogina—peace through the “balance of mutual terror’’—little will be 
done to remove the real causes of war : poverty and human misery, 
ignorance® suspicion, fear, selfish nationalism (that great moderu 
secular god), and the arms race itself. Consequently, crisis follows 
crisis, until a final Supg:me Crisis is bred of this unholy union of 
nationalism and militarism--a Supreme Crisis which could bring the 
curtain of history down forever on this planet. For, after all, of one 
thing we can be sure: the patient is bound to die if—amid much 
quackery by soothsayers and medicine men—little is done to remove 
the basic causes of the disease. 


In tbe days of the old-fashioned atom bomb, when one bomb 
could kill only a bare 100,000 people in the twinkle of an eye, 
some kind of case—-though many scientists, including such names as 
Albert Einstein and Bertrand Russell, were skeptical—could be made 
for the “proposition that a nation might still win as well as survive 
an atomic war. Today, however, all this has changed. Our experts 
tell us that one aircraft loaded with nuclear munitions is capable of 
delivering more ‘‘explosive power ...than has been released in all 
the wars since the invention of gunpowder !”’ 


Then there is the even greater menace in terms of the guided 
missile. Michael Amrine, writing in The Progressive a few years 
ago, pointed out that “humanity will reach another terror-point” 
when both the United States and Russia will have intercontinental 
missiles traveling at the terrific speed of 16,000 miles per hour and 
able to hit within five miles of a target some five thousand miles 
away. He also pointed out that another ‘‘terror-point’’ will have 
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been reached when nations with leaders such as Franco, Mao, and 
Nasser obtain these weapons. Some experts, in fact, fear that under 
such circumstances peace would be practically and, perhaps, even 
completely impossible. In the light of recent events, the reader can 
judge for himseff how close we are to this last “‘terror-point.’’ 

It is also interesting to note what has been taking place in Civil 
Defense thinking in the United States in recent years. When Val 
Peterson first took over as Chief of the Federa! Civil Defense Agency 
back in 1953, in the words of Steward Alsop, “he took a good hard 
look at the real nature of the nuclear weapons,’ and concluded : 
“G ‘The cities are finished.’ ’’ Therefore, until 1955 at least, he placed 
his faith in a plan of “‘pre-attack evacuation;’’ but this in turn 
became impossible when the bomb was exploded on March 1, 1954, 
with a radioactive fallout of from 7,000-8,000 square miles; for, 
obviously, the people evacuated from the cities, in case og an attack, 
would be murdered—like flies—in wholesale fashion by the deadly 
ashes falling from the skies. 

In sheer desperation, Peterson tried once more-—this ae coming 
up with the idea of a system of shelters in all te cities across the 
country. When, however, the experts conclud& that even with the 
best possible shelter system—for the stupendous sum of thirty-two 
billion dollars—only six out of ten could survive and that these 
survivors would have to live underground, like bats, for a full month, 
the National Security Council “put the Peterson Plan in tbe file— 
and forget category.” What does it ail mean? It simply means 
that in the case of “an all-out nuclear war, not only the cities but 
the people in the cities ‘are finished.’ ”’ 

In a recent article, in The Manchester Guardian Weekly, entitled 
“A Harsh Awakening in U.§8.?,’’ Alistair Cooke made clear to British 
readers the desperate situation in which the United States finds 
itself. In other words, he tells of the statement of General Thomas 
Power (head of the Strategic Air Command) before a Senate com- 
mittee that within two years the Russians will nave enough giant 
missiles to destroy all the American bases within thirty minutes. 
This simply means that, in spite of the rivers of dollars that have 
been poured dawn the military sewer within the last fifteen years, 
the United States is becoming increasingly more vulnerable ; and the 
saine thing is true, of course, of Russia and China, of Great Britain, 
and of every other country on this planet. | 

Thus, today, as never before, we face the ancient question in 
modern garb: ‘‘What must we do to be saved?” I do not agree 
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with many of my fellow countrymen that the answer is simply more’ 
missiles—tlat we must have the maximum amount of terror on our 
side. It is much more important to win the good will of people 
everywhere, and to join with them in a mighty effort to deal realisti- 
cally with the causes cf war—as a means toward peace and world 
order. In my little book, A Way of Survival, I bave tried to give 
a much more comprebensive answer to the question which is before 
us. Here I can only suggest more specifically what needs to be done 
in terms of two words. 


The first word is education: that is, a realistic educational 
program for peace, in which the United Nations might well take the 
lead by vastly accelerating what it is already trying to do. This 
would involve both a negative anda positive factor. Negatively it 
would mean a serious attempt to awaken the people In every country 
by giving tem tbe unvarnished facts concerning the nuclear crisis— 
including the undermining of their simple faith that their ‘“‘moral 
gods” (theg petty nations) can still give thern the security which 
they desire. Lest, however, they despair, positively they must be 
given a clear idea of theig own responsibility and of what they can 
do to clear the way for “the coming world civilization;’’ for, after 
all, the power of an aroused humanity is far greater than that of all 
the nuclear weapons combined; and this leads to the second word. 


The second word is negotiate. Such popular pressure must be 
exerted on the leadevs of all nations that they will take the time to 
negotiate continually on all levels—bcth within and cutside the 
United Nations. Instead of one Summit Meeting, there ought to be 
‘yearly rounds of summit meetings. More than this, their scope 
shonld be enlarged to include both India and China (as outstanding 
representatives of Asia), and also capable African leaders. Finally, 
as representatives of mankind as a whole, the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations should always be present at summit meetings. 
Indeed, it might be well to select him to preside as chairman. 


Someone has truly said: ‘‘Futility isa luxury which we cannot 
afford.” Since “we now have the tools with which to build a world 
of law and order,” our task is to banish the old dogmas and to make 
a creative response worthy of the challenge that confronts us. 


I WILL RUN 


Ruby Zagoren. 


J will not hear 
The anguished cry 
Of bird in pain 
To darkened sky. 


~ I will not heed 
The whimpering hare 
Whose aching limbs 


Are quivering there. 


I will run far ; 
I will not feel 
The searing hurt 


I may not heal. 


Yet while I run 
The anguished cries 
Of bird and hare 
Still track the skies. 


Is there no peace ? 
Will cries of pain 
Grow sharper till 


I turn again ? 


THE YOUNG GEORGE WASHINGTON 
SAMURL FE. Morison 


Greatest of American heroes is George Washington. He was born in 1792 in 
Virginia, at that time a British colony. On his birthday February 22 a national 
holiday today, speeckes and ‘editorials extol the sterling virtues of the Revolutionary 
Comander-in-Chief and first President of the United States. But in the following 
articie Professor Samuel Eliot Morison recalls an earlier Washington, not yet the 
paragon, 3 very human being. 


Washington is the last person you would ever suspect of having 
been a young man. In American folklore he is known only as the 
priggish child hero of the cherry-tree myth, declaiming ‘‘ Father, I 
cannot tell a @ie. I chopped it down with my little hatchet,” or as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Revolutionary army, or the “ Father of his 
Country,” writing a farewell address. Yet as a young man he was 
impatient and passionate, eager for glory in war, wealth in land and 
success in love. Evdh in maturity his fierce temper would sometimes 
get the better of him. It was only through the severest self-discipline 
that Washington attained his characteristic poise and serenity. 


- His father died when George was 11 and he was not given a 
gentleman’s education, as he became painfully aware when at 
adolescence he went to live with his half brother at Mount Vernon. 
At 16, just when a youth is fumbling for a philosophy of life, he came 
into intimate contact with the Fairfax family. He had procured books, 
progressed further than his school-master could take him and so qualified 
to be surveyor to Lord Fairfax. This great gentleman and landowner 
required an ¢mmense amount of surveying in the wilderness of Virginia’s 
western frontier. George William, Lord Fairfax’s young cousin, was 
Washington’s companion in surveying expeditions and Sally, the lady 
with whom Washington was so happy (and so miserable) as to fall in 
love, was George William’s wife. 


3 


Living in Virginia at that time was like riding on the sparkling 
crest of a great wave. At Mount Vernon, on the verge of the 
wilderness, one felt the zest of sharp contrasts. On the one side were 
mansion houses where young Washington took part in all the sports 
and pastimes of his social equals: dancing and card playing and flirting 
with the girls. He bet small sums at cards and larger sums on the 
ponies, and was a good loser. On the other side of Mount Vernon 
were log cabins, and all the crude elements of American life: pfoneers 
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and other poor whites who as insubordinate soldiers would prove the 
severest test of Washington’s indefatigable satience. 

When he was 20 years old, his brother Lawrence died. .George 
stepped into his place as proprietor of Mount Vernon. At this stage 
of his life he did not greatly enjoy the exacting task of running a great 
plantation; he thirsted for glory in war. 

As one of the first landowners in the county, he was commissioned 
major of the militia and at 21 volunteered fora highly confidential and 
difficult 1,000 mile reconnaissance through: the back country from 
western Virginia to the Ohio River and almcst to the shores of Lake 
Erie. He carried a British demand to “ know the reasons" of the 
French “for this unjustfiable step in invading our lands” and 
returned with word that it was the ‘‘ absolute design ’’ of the French 
to ‘* take possession of the Ohio.” 

This young man showed a caution in wilderness wolk, a diplomatic 
skill in dealing with Indians, and a courteous firmness in dealing with 
French commanders that would have done credit to a man t@vice his age. 
But on his next mission youthful impetuosity prevailed. Unmindful 
that one must always let the enemy makegthe first aggression, our. 
young lieutenant colonel fired the shot that began the Seven Years’ War. 

Washington’s shot in the silent wilderness brought the French 
and Indians. buzzing about his ears. He hastily constructed Fort 
Necessity, which thus became the site of his first major command and 
bis only surrender. l 

In four years Washington learned much from war. He found it 
necessary to discipline himself before he could kandle men. He learned 
that war was simply hard, beastly work. 

In the spring of 1758, he met, wooed, and won a housewifely little 
widow of 27 named Martha Custis. ° 

Washington allowed himself to be elected that same year to the 
Virginia Assembly. He had no gift for speakinz or for wirepulling; he 
showed no talent or desire for political leaderstip. But he learned at 
firsé hand the strange behaviour of Home sapiens in legislative 
assemblies. 

So at 27 George Washington was not only a veteran colonel wha 
had won the confidence and affection of his men, but a member of the 
Virginia Assembly, a great landowner, and a husband. His youth was 
over, and he had the means for a life of ease and competence; but the 
high example of antique virtue would not let him ignore another call 
to duty. When it came in 1775 his unruly nature had been disciplined 
by the land and the wilderness, by philosophy and a noble woman, and 


by his own indomitable will, to become a fit instrument for a great cause. 
i 
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If he had failed, historians would have blamed the Continental 
Congress for a political appointment of a provincial colonel with an 
indifferent war record. If, like so many leaders of revolution, he had 
merely achieved a personal triumph, or inoculated his country with 
ambition for glory, the world would have suffered from his success. 
But Washington could not fail his country. A simple gentleman of 
Virginia with no extraordinary talents had so disciplined himself that he 
could lead an insubordinate and divided people into ordered liberty and 
enduring union. ° 


CALL OF KINSHIP 


NoRMAN M. Davzs 


You sang of pressure from the sleeping crowd, 
And how you must be free to fully seek. 

For certain songs, my dear, we must be loud : 
Not every animal is marten-sleek, 

Regardless of whose instruments we play— 
Whether our own or mirror-forged, as mine— 
The most important thing is that we say 

The needed words, and in correct design. 


“We will not reach the snow-pearled heights ye seek, 
For they were meant as goals thai we should strive 
To reach, but never reach; we grow less weak 
With striving, and the mind grows more alive. 


Strike from your lyre a loud and golds tone, 
And sing? And know yon do not sing alone. 


 ASebíetos and Potices of Books 


Social Legislation—Its Role in Social Welfare. Published by the 
Publication Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi. Price Rs. 6, 12s Gd or $ 2.00, 


This book is the accompanying Volume of Social Welfare in India 
already published by the Publication Division on behalf of the Planning 
Commission, Government of India. Itis the result of a study of legisla- 
tion in respect of women, children, the socially handicapped groups such 
as lepers, lunatics and the untouchable, social defence reiating to 
vagrancy and begging and immoral traffic. Though the volume under 
review is not comprehensive it discusses a few selected subjects which 
are of primatty importance according to the suggestions contained in the 
First Five Year Plan. This study is a step towards the realisation of the 
objectives gishrined in the Preamble to our constitution. Hon. Sri C. C. 
Biswas, who was Union Minister for Law has contributed the foreword to 
the book in which @ë says “Very rightly if is pointed out that the imple- 
mentation of the law is more important than its enactment, and that what 
is needed is a proper co-ordination of voluntary welfare work with the 
statutory obligations laid on the State.” It is needless to point out that 
active co-operation of the citizen would be necessary for the promotion 
of Social Welfare work. 


A thought provoking preface by Mrs. Durgabat Deshmukh who was 
formerly a Member, Social Sciences, Planning Commission and now Chair- 
. man of the Central Social Welfare Board is an added attraction. It may 
be remembered that she initiated this study while she was in the Com. 
mission, 


B.K. 


| Ourselves 


Da. H. C. MOOKERJEE COMMEMORATION VOLUME AND 
Dr. H. G. MOOKERJEE PROFESSORSHIP. 


Tt has been proposed tbat a Commemoration Volume dedicated 
to the memory of the late Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, Governor of West 
Bengal anā Chancellor of the University, should be published as early 
as possible. Half of the Volume should contain suitable articles 
written by Dr. Mookerjee, and the other half should consist of articles 
written on Dr. Mookerjee by his friends and admirers. The Syndicate 
of the University has also decided to create a Chair named after late 
Dr. Mookerj2e. The services rendered by Tr. H. C. Mookerjee to 
the University of Calcutta are unforgettable. A special meeting of 
the Senate was held in the Darbhanga Hall o7 the University, on the 
14th August, 1956, to mourn the demise of Dz. Mookerjee@ In moving 
the condolence resolution, the Vice-Chancellor, of the University, 
Professor N. K. Sidhanta, paid an eloquent aad glowing tribute to his 
memory. The Vice-Chancellor’s speech as wel as the Obituary rotice 
of the present writer will be found in the pages of the August issue 
of the Calcutta Review, 1956. 
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Honours) and Mathematics (Pass & Honours) to the B.Sc. standard of the Three Years 
Degree Course, with effect from the session 1960-61. 


Senate House, Calcutta. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 28th Mey, 1980, Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification. No. C/2155/159 (Aff) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the (Government Sponsored) Teachers’ 
Training College, Sevayatan, Jhargram, Mindnapore has been affiliated to the B.T. 
standard, in— 

(i) Principles of Education including Educational Psychology 

(ii) History of Education 

(iii) General Methods, School~Hducation, School Organisation and School Hygiene 

(iv) Methods of Teaching in — 

a) English 

b) Bengali 

c) Sanskrit 

d) History 

e) Mathematics 

f) Geography 

g) Hygiene 

h) Art and Craft ; 

i) Primary and Infant School subjects 

j Essay and Composition in Bengali or English 

k) Mental and Educational measurements 

1) Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance ; 
m) Methods of Organising Nursery School and Montessori School 

with effect from the session 1960-61. 
Senate House, Calcutta. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 10th May, 1960. Registrar, 


i o 
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PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The undermentjoned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University examina- 
tion for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of using unfair means 
at the Annual Intermediate, Bachelor in Arts, Science, Engineering and Admission exami- 
nations of 1959. 


SI. Centre Roil No. & Registration Candidate's Phriod of 
No Examination, No. & College ` Name punishment, 
1. Science College, Roll Pat. No. 2153-57 Balbhadra Chand Debarred from app- 
Patna 406, T.8e. Science College, earing at any Uni- 
Patna. versity Exam. prior 
to the Suppl. Exam, 
of 1960, 
2. Science College, Roll Pat. No. 2368-57 Bindhya Besini Debarred from app- 
Patna _ 408, 1.86. Science College, Kumar Sinha earing at any Univ. 
Patna. Examination “prior 


to the Annual 
Eram. of 1961. 


3. Science College, Roll Pat. No. 2896-87 Kedar Nath Varma Debarred from epp» 


Patna 466, I.Sce. Science College, . earing at any Univ, 
Patna. Examination prior 
@ the Suppl. Exam 
of 1960. 

4. Magadh Maila Roll Pat. No. 1548-58 Urmila Sinba Debarred from app- 
College, Patpa — 734,1.Se. Magadh Mabila earipg at any Univ. 
College, Patna. Exdmiogtion prior 

tothe Annual 

I 0 Exam, of 1961. 
5. B.N. College, Roll Pat. No. 2993-56 Paramnan Debarred from app- 
Patna. 823, 1.8e. B.N. College, Narayan Singh eating at any Univ. 
Patna. Examinaticn prior 


to the Annual 
Exam, of 1961. 


6. Tri Chandra Roll Nep. No. 1185-55 Surendra Bahadur Debarred from app- 
College, Nepal. 1838,1.Se. Tri-Chandra Rana Khatlary  earing at any Univ. 
College, Nepal Examination prior 
to the Annual 
Exam. of 1961. 


7. B.N. Collega, Roll Pat. No. 1749-57 Ram Sagar Singh Debarred from app- 
Patna 943, LA. B.N College, earing at any Univ.. 
Patna Examination prior 


to the Annual 
Exam. of 1961. 


8. B.N. College, Roll Pat. No. 1704-54 Bhim Shankar Debarred from app- 
Patna. 607, (H) B.A. B.N. College, Prasad Singh ering at any Univ. 
Patna. Examination prior 


to the Annual 
Exam. of 1961, 


9. Science College, Roll Pat. No. 28830-52 Awadh Kishore . Debarred from spp- 
Patna. 62, (H) B.Sc. Science College, Bahadur earing at any Univ. 
Patna. Examination prior 
to the Annual 
Exam, of 1961. 


10. Tri-Chandra Roll Nep. No. 1207-55 Narayan Prasad Debarred from app- 
College, Nepal. 387, B.Sc. Kathmandu, Sarma earing at any Univ. 
Nepal. Hixamination prior 
to the Annual 
Exam. of 1961. 


11. Bibar College Roll Pat, No 1487.56 Bhaiya Birendra Debarred from app- 


wo 


of Engineering, 68, B.Sc. (Hng.) Bihar College Kumar Sinha earing at any Univ. 
Patna Pat. I of Engineer- Examination prior 
ing, Patna. to the Suppl. Exa- 


ig _ mination of 1960, 
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12. P. W, Medical Roll Pat No. 14 Ajit Kamar Arora Debarred from app-. 
* College, Patna, Medical Compe- earing at any Univ. 
titive Exam. Examination pre- 


&dmission Examina- 
tion prior to the 


j Annual Exam. of 
1961. 
PATNA UNIVERSITY 8, Y. HOSSAIN, 
Patna, the 8rd August, 1959 Deputy Registrar. 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN 
Notification 


The undermentioned candidates had resorted to unfai means at the following examin- 
ations of the Board, held in March/April 1959, er had given false statements in their 
application ferms for appearing at the Examinations. Their present examination has 
therefore bten cancelled, and they have further been debarred from appearing et any 
examination of {he Board to be held in the year (s) noted against each :— 


Sl. Roll No. Enrolment Name of candidate Name of institution Year(s) for 
No. Number (Place of residence which de- 
in case of private barred 
candidates) 
1 9 @5 4 5 6 


Intermediate in Arts Examination 


1 26 , 57/8635 Brijendra Kumar Jain ae) Rishi College, 1960& 61 
war, 
9 918 55/4855 Anil Kumar Joshi —do— 1960 & 61 
° (iix-student) 
8. 587 56/5455 Malgndra Singh Rathor Govt. College, 1960 
Bhilwara. 
4 754 55/9844 Sshab Ram Godara Dungar College, 1950 & 61 
Bikaner. 
5 1148 57/8504 Hanunian Sahai Pareek pi College, 1960 
alipur, 
6. 3375 58/1052 Kalyan Prasad Sharma Kota 1960 
7. 3991 57/5645 Chanan Mal Jora Seth G. L. Bibani 1960 & 61 
8. D. Inter. College, 
Sri Ganganagar. 
8. 4028 57/7287 Sukhdeo Singh <= (]6== 1960 
9. 4168 57/4098 Bhupal Singh Lodha M. B. College, 1960 
Udaipur, 
10. 4906 58/2218 Lal Chand Cosaya D. A. V, College, 1960 & 61 
. Ajmer. 
Intermediate in Science Examination 

11. 43 | 54/2655 Madan Lal Yadava re Rishi College, 1960 & 61 

war. 

12, 101 55/4968 Gyan Chand Jain —do— 1960 

(Wx-student) 
18. 496 57/245 Dhiraj Lal Hariani Maharaja’s College, 1960 
Jaipur. 
14, 572 57/7147 Mahendra Kumar —do— 1960 
Pandya 
15. 1035 56/3296 Ganga Singh Chouhan Jaswant College, . 1960 
Jodbpur. : 

16, 1206 57/7497 Rajendra Kumav Johari Jaswant College, Present 
examination 
cancelled. 

17. 1860 56/3341 Jagu (Ex-student) —do— - 1960 & 1961 

18. 1375 55/2805 Madan Lal B. Phophalia —do— 1960 & 1961 

(Ex-student) 

19. 1459 57/79 Harish Chandra Agarwal Govt. Coilege, Sirohi. 1960 & 1961 

- Intermediate in Commerce Examination 

20, 219 56/2561 Chandra Bhan Sharma M. 8. J. College, 1930 & 1961 

, Bharatpur. 

21, 297 57/1189 Suresh Chand Goyal —do— `. ` 1960 è 

12.—2016P—IV 


34, 
35, 


836. 


44. 
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55/5682 
57/8209 


57/8245 
56/3140 
57/8246 
57/5308 


56/3022 
57/2091 


Shanker Lal Chokhara Govt. College, 
(Eix-student) Bhilwara. 
Balkrishna Agrawal Agrawal college, 
Jaipur. 
Chouth Mal Mittal —do-- 
Rajendra Kumar Jain —do— 
Rajendra Kumar Saboo —do— 
Bhanwar Dal Bhandari S. M. K. College, 
Jodhpur. : 
Jai Ram Arora —do— 
Ram Prashad Kabra M. B. College, 
Udaipur. 


Intermediate in Agriculture (Part I) Ez=amination 


56/7048 


57/3095 
57/891 
53/2451 


58/2443 


B. K. N. Agricul- 
ture Institute, 


Anand Prakash Sharma 


š Jobner. 
Mebtab Singh Kulhar —do— 
Sat Paul Anand —~—do— 


Rajasthan College 
of Agriculture, 
Udaipur. 

—1lo— 


Ishtiaq Ahmed 


Pushkor Nath Raina ` 


Intermediate in Agriculture (Part II) Examination 


53/2255 


Vimal Chand Jain 
Ajmer. 


Intermediate in Agriculture Examination (Ajmer Scheme) 


57/3119 


ass 


Kailash Narain Garg D. A. V. College, 
(Ex-student) Ajmer. 
Higher Secondary Examination 


Praveen Kumar Gort. M. I H. S. 


Sharma Sch@l, Shahpura. 
Prem Chand Kumavat Mahearaia’s M. P. 
.. H. 8. Sebool (Boys, 

Jaipur. 
Moti Lal Khandelwal Govt. M. P. H. 8. 


School, Bharatpur. 
Govt. M. P.H. 8. 
School, Dholpar. 
New Gevt. M. P. 


Baboo Lal Sharma 


Krishana Ram Chou- 


dhary H. 8. School, 
Jodhpur. . 
Bhanwar Lal Paliwal . Govt. M. P. H. 8. 


School, Nathdwara, 


—do— 


Murali Dhar Sanadhya 


Dhan Pal Bandi Govt. M. P.H B. 
School, Partabgarh. 

Shree Dhar Kumar B. —do— 

Khasjiwala ` 

High School Examination 

Girdhari Lal Bagri Jaipur 

Gulab Chand Begwani Jaipur 

Indresh Prasad Jaipur 

Jai Singh Gujar Jaipur 

Mohan Lal Sarma S/O Jaipur 

Nanag Ram Sharma 

Nathu Ram Jat Sikar 

Bhagwan Singh Pratap H-gh School, 

(Secundus) Alwar. 


S/O Pyara Lal 


Murari Lal Gupta Govt. High School, 


(Secundas) Nadbai. 
S/O Ram Swarup Guple 

Murari Lal Sharma Sikar 

Peter D’ Mello Ajmer 
Jugal Kishore Garg Ajmer 

Hari Singh Chodhari Ganganagar 


° . 
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1960 
1960 & 1961 


1960 
1960 & 1961 
1960 & 1961 
1960 


1960 & 1961 
1960 


1960 


1960 & 61 
1960 & 61 
Present 
examination 
cancelled. 

—do— 


1960 & 1961 
1960 


1960 
1960 & 61 


1960 & 61 
1960 
1960 & 61 


1960 


1960 
1960 


1960 


1960 
Present 
examination 
cancelled 
mnan (J (J emn 
1960 
Present 
examination 
cancelled, 
1960 
Present 
examination 
cancelled. 
1960 & 61 


1960 
1960 & 61 
1960 & 61 
1960 


1960] 
58s  5l41 
59. 5179 
60. 6936 
61. 10581 
62, 11602 
63. 19821 
64, 15105 
65. 15355 
66. — 15539 
67. 16199 
68. 16298 
69. 16840 
70 16978 
71, 17894 
72. 17468 
73. 18164 
74, 1949@ 
75. 20020 
76. 92988 
77. 99464 
78. 23626 
79. 28659 
80. 93775 
81. 25110 
87, — 95591 
8, 26493 
84. 26639 
` 85. — 27389 
86. 281066, 
87, 30597 
88. 31644 
89. 38708 
90. 34880 
91. 38940 
92, 36193 
93. 36498 
Dated 


July 23, 1959 - 


neo 
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Amar Chand ‘Tailor 


Lalla Ram 
Daulat Ram Jakher 


Madan Lal Sharma 
Radhey Shyam Sharma 
(Septimus) 

B|O Kandhiya Lal 
Sharma, 

Soban Lal Tailor 
Prabhu Dayal Gupta 
Ram Kumar Yadava 


Hari Ram Gupta 
Brii Bhushan Lal 
Gupta 

Dharam Chand Jain 
(Secundus) 

8/O Sri Chand Jain 
Ram Krishan Sharma 


Jamaluddio Khan 
Avinash Chand 


Kanheya Lal Verma 
Purshottam Lal Joshi 
Suresh Chandra Sharma 
Nibal Chand Yadava 


kumat Rai Gauba 
Ram Narayan Katcra 


Jai Singh Yadava 
Radbey Shyam Gupta 
Mohan Lal Yadav 
Mool Chand 

Satya Prakash Gupta 
Murari Lal Kabra 
Kishan Singh Gehlot 


Virendra Singh Vishnoi 
Jyoti Prakash 


Hari Shankar Sharma 
Shami Ullah Khan 
Santosh Lal Chittora 
Shyam Lal Baheti 


Mangi Lal Rajput 
Hire Lal Begrecha 


Mubarak Hussain 


Secretary, 
Board of Secondary Education, 
Rajasthan, š 


91 
Jawahar High School, 1960 I 
Kuchaman City. 
—do— 1960 
Seth G. L. Bihéni 1960 
8. D. College, Sri 
Ganganagar. 
Jaipur 1960 
Jaipur 1960 
Tonk 1960 
Alwar 1960 
Bnim Raj High 1960: 
School, Barod. 
Govt. High School, 1960 & 61 
Kherli. 
Govt, High School, 1960 & 61 
Bhusawar. 
Govt. High School, 1960 
Mobwa. 
Govt. Inter. College, 1960 & 61 
Dausa. f 
Sawai Madhopur 1960 & 61 
Govt. High School, 1960 
Kaman, 
Bharatpur 1960 & 61 
Sawai Madhopur 1960 
Sawai Madhopur 1960 & 61 
Govt, High School, 1960 
Majari Kalan, 
Jaipur 1960 & 61 
Govt. High School, 1960 & 61 
Sri Madhopur. 
Govt. High School, 1966 & 1961 
Baskirpal Nagar 
—do—- 1960 & 1961 
Alwar 1960 & 1961 
Jodhpur 1960 & 1961 
Jodhpur 1960 & 1961 
Mahatma Gandhi 1960 
Higher Secondary 
School, Jodhpur. 
Sri Sumer High - 1960 
School, Jodhpur. 
Indian Railway 1960 
High School, 
Abu Road. 
Govt. High School, Present 
Balotra examination 
cancelled, 
§.A.P, High School, —do— 
Bhawani Mandi 
Sri Rajendra High 1960 
School, Jhaia war. 

` Fateh High Sehool, 1960 
Udaipur. 

Govt, High School, 1960 & 1961 
Bhilwara. 

_ Udaipur 1960 & 1961 
Govt. High School, 1960 & 1961 
Fatehnagar. 

Shri Godawat Jain 1960 & 1961 
High School, 
Chhotisadri. 

R. K. AGARWAL 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) a 
Notification 


Tt is hereby notified that :— 

1, The following persons have been disqualified from appearing in any future exa- 
mination of this University, for the reasons noted against each :— 

(i) Shiv Dutta Dubey S/O Shri Baboo Lall Dubey, G.A./198 Moti Bagh, New Delhi, 
who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of Matriculation Certificate on the basis 
of a false statement of having passed the suid examination from Panjab University, 
Lahore, in 1942; 

(ii) Tek Chand 8/O Shri Bhagwan Dass, Dasi Ki Kothi, Gulab Bari, Ajmer, who 
obtained a duplicate copy of Matriculatlon certificate on the basis of a false 
statement of having passed the said examina:ion from the Panjab University, 
Lahore under Roll No. 8891, in 1945 ; 

(iii) Tek Chand 8/O Shri*Kishin Das, 22, Bismillah Building, Opp. Dadur (W.R.) 
Station, Bombay-28, who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation 
certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said examination, 
uuder Roll No. 8891, from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1945. 

9, Gi) Rameshwar Kaushik S/O Shri Charan Singh V. Lowa Khurd, P O. Nuna 
Mazra, Rohtak, Roll No 146787, Matriculation Examination, 1959, who was 
imperscnated in the examination hall, has teen disgua'ified for three years—1959, 
1960 and 1961; 

Gi) Ram Phal Joon S/O Shri Kehar Singh Joon, V. & P.O. Nuna Mazra, Rohtak, 
Roll No. 146571, Matriculation Examination, 1959, who impersongted Rameshwar 
Kaushik Roll No. 146787, in the Matriculation Examination, 1959, has been 
disqualified for five years—1959, 1960, 1961, 1962 a: d 1963. 

8, Diploma Course in Library Science Class will be started at Chandigarh from 
July 15, 1960. 4 


Chandigarh (Capital) J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated, September Ist, 1959. 0 Registrar. 


° 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY ‘CHANDIGARH) 


Notification 


Tt is hereby notified that :— 

1. Piyara Lal 3/0 L. Kishan Dass, who obtained a duplicate copy of the Matriculation 
Examination certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said 
Examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1948, has been disqualified 
as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of this 
University, under Regulation (ix) I (b), at page 85 of she Calendar, Part [, 1957 

2, Jayantilel Vishanji Gunda 8/O Shri Vishanji, American Embassy, Faridkot House, 
Lytton Road, New Delhi, who tried to obtain admission to the Intermediate 
Examination, with a wrong combination of subjects by giving a false statement 
and by tampering with his Matriculation certificate obtained from the Bombay 
University, has been excluded from tbe examination as being not a fit and proper 
person to be admitted thereto, and his resulb of the Intermediate #ixamination, 
April, 195€ (Roll No. 20187) has been filed, under regulation 3 at pages 83-84 
of the Calendar, Part I, 1957. 

8. (ü) Lakhmi Chand 8/0 Shri Mange Ram, Village Chirsmi, P.O. Ganaur, Distt. 
Rohtak, Roll No. 77958, Matriculation Examination, 1959, has been disqualified 
for three years—1959, 1960 and 1961, under Regulation 13 @', at page 79, Cal. 
Part I, 1957, 

(ii) Jagdish Chander, 8/O Pt, Bhoja Ram, Vill. Patti Brahman (Garhi), P.O, 
Ganaur, Tebi; Sonepat, Distt. Rohtak, .st-year student of 8. M. Hindu 
College, Sonepat, who impersonated Roll No. 77958 in the Matriculation Exa- 
mination, 1959, bas been disqualified from appearing in any University 
examinetion for a period of five years, 1959 to 1963, under Regulation 13 id) (i) 
at page 79, Cal., Part J, 1957. 

4, Dhelan Dass S/O Shri Atal Rai or Atal Mal, who tried to obtain a duplicate copy 
of the Matriculation Certificate on the bosis of a false statement of having passed 
the said examination from tke Panjab University, Lahore in 1946, has been 
disqualified as not a fit and proper person to be admittec to any future examina- 
tion of this University, under Regulation (ix) 1 (b), ns page 85 of the Calander, 


Part I, 1957. 
Chandigarh-3, J, R, AGNIHOTRI, 
Datgd, July 3, 1959.. - Registrare 
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z PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification ° 


It is hereby notified that :— 

1. Daulat Ram who obtained by fraudulent means a duplicate copy of the Matrtculation 
Certifieate of having passed the said examination under Roll No. 78058 in 1954, 
has been declared as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any examination 
_ this University, under regulation (ix) I (b) .at page 85 of the Calander, Part T, 

957. 

2. The result of Pritam Kaur Sandhu d/o S. Pal Singh, Roll No. 18989, Matriculation 
Examination, 1959, who deliberately entered wrong date of birth in her admission 
form, has been cancelled. 


CHANDIGARH (Capital). : J. R, AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated : July 22, 1959. Registrar. 


SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 
Tirupati, 
No. B-4854/59. 80-6-59. 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations beld in March-April, 1959 are cancelled, and 


they are debarred'Wrom appearing for any of the University Examinations for the periods 
mentioned against cach. 


81. Name of the candidate Register Period for whieh debarred and 
No, with full address. Number. allowed to appear for examination, 
1. 2. ; . 

° 
I. PRE-@NIVERSITY EXAMINATION. 
1. Sri Y. Gurucharandas, 1127 To lose the Examination he sat for 
C/o. Sri Narayana Chetty, and he is allowed to sit for the 
1/52, Fort, KURNULL. University Examination to be held 
in September, 1959 or thereafter. 
9. Sri T. Ramanna, 1633 do. 
I C/o. Sri T. Thimmaiah, 
Gandlapalli, 
Rothabolu Post, 
Mandanpalle Taluk. 
8. Sri P. Hanumantba Reddi, 506 do, 


Sasankota, Sevamandir Post, 
Hindupur Tq. Anantapur Dt. 
4. Sri K. B. Prasad, 599 do. 
C/o. Sri K. Ramappa, 
Near Engineering College, 


ANANTAPUR. 

5. Sri N. Srinivasa Rao, 1527 do. 

40/9, Park Road, 
KURNOOL. 

6. Sri R. Jaganmoban Reddy, 1791 do. 

C/o. Sri R. Narayana Reddy, 
Komireddigari palle, 
Nanjampet Post, Puoganur Tq. 

7. Sri Md. Abdul Rahim, 2184 Tolose the Examination he sat for 
C/o. Sri Md. Abdul Rahman, and be is allowed to sit for the 
90/411, Mulapet, University Examination to be held 
C.A.M.H.S8. Road, NELLORE. in September, 1959 or thereafter. 

8. Sri Md. Nazeer Ahmed, 1506 Result cancelled. Not permitted to 
C/o. Md. Ismail, appear for the September, 1959 
H. No. 41/421. Examination and permitted to sit 
Kothapeta, KURNOOL. for the University Examination to 

be held in March-April, 1960 or 
thereafter, 

9. Sri S. Pulls Reddi, 745 do. 

C/o. Sri 8. Lakshmi Reddy, 
Nagor Village, Mathukur Post, , 
Cuddapah District. a 


94 


10. 


11. 


` 12, 


13. 
1d, 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19, 
20, 
21- 


22, 


28. 
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Sri J. Lakshmipathi, 

C/o. Sri J. Munithippiah Chetty, 
4/29, Settivari Street, 
MADANPALURE. 


Sri C. Chidanandam, 

C/o. Krishna Printing Press, 
Avenue Road, 
MADANPALLE. 


1775 
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1701 Result cancelled. Not permitted to 
appear for the September, T959 
Examination and March-April, ' 
1960 Examinations are permitted to 
sit for the University Hgamination 
to be held in’ September, 1960 or 
thereafter. 

Result cancelled. Debarred for 
two further examinations and per- 
mitted to sit for the University 
Examination to be held in Septem- 
ber, 1960 or thereafter. 


TI, INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Sri 8. H. Ramthumeah, + 
Glo. Sri B. Hussain Sahib, 
Carpenter, Patha Cuddapah, 
Cuddapah District. 

Sri 8. V. N. Krishna 

Sarada Vilas, 

Kamalanagar, 

ANANTAPUR, 

Sri C. Subbanna, 
Modamedipalle, 

Patha Cuddapah Post, 

Cuddapah District. 

Sri V. R. Suryanarayana Murthy, 
S/o. Sri V. Thima Raju, 

1/220, B. K Palle, 
MADANPALLE, 

Sri G. Ramana Reddy, 

O/o. Dr. G. 8. Reddy, 
Nagalemitta Road, 

NELLORE. 

Sri G. Giriswamy, 

Cjo. S:i G. Nagabhusana Rao, 
Teacher, B. H. School, 

Kanikal Post, 

Anantapur District. 

Sri T. Ramakrisbna Reddy, 

C/o. Sri T. Chandrasekhara Reddy, 
Banjeevinagar, Rayachoty Post, 
Cuddapah District. 

Sri P. O. V, Subba Reddys 

C/o. Sri P. Venkata Subba Reddy, 
Agriculturist, Nagalakonda Road, 
Nandyal, Kurnool District. 

Sri G. Beddeppa Reddi, 

G/o. Sri G. Baya Reddy, 
Vepurikota Village & Post, 
Madanapalle Taluk. 

Sri K. Chennaiah, 

S/o. Sri K. Narayanappa, 


Farmer, Kothalapalli Post & Village, 


Gooty Taluk, Anantapur Dt. 
Gri S. T. Konadiah, 

C/o. Sri S. Subbarayndn, 
Farmer, Harinath Street, 
Rayachoty Post, 

Cuddapsh District. 


541 To lose the Examination he sat for 
and permitted to sit for the Uai- 
versity Examination to be held in 


September, 1959. 
149 do. 
440 do. 
@ 
1007 do» 
@ 
1072 $ do. 
@ 


21 Result cancelled and not permitted 
to appear for the University Exa- 
mination to be held in September, 
1959. 


435 do. 


663 dos 


991 Result cancelled, Not permitted to 
appear for the September, 1959 
examination. 


146 do. 


818 ~ do 


Til, PRE-PROFHSSIONAL EXAMINATION 


Srimathi K. Bipasha, 
9/89, Khaleel Street, 


` RURNOOL. 


Sri D. Satyanarayana Gupta 
C/o. Sri D. L. Gangadhara Chetty, 
Advocate, ADONT, 


129 To lose the examination she sat 
for and is permitted to sit for the 
University Examination to be held 
in Septembor, 1959 or thereafter, 

159 i dos 
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25. Sri K. Premchand, 195 ‘Result cancelled and not permitted . 
ER C/o Sri K. Suraiah, to appear for the September 1959 
ts Amruthalur, examination but permitted to sit 
Tenali Taluk, for the Univefsity Examination 
Guntur District. to be held in March-April, 1960 or 
thereafter, 


IV. B.A, DEGREE EXAMINATION 


26. Sri K, Nisar Ahmed, 655 ‘Tlo'ose the examination he sat for 
5/54, Peta, and permitted to sit-for the Uni- 
KURNOOL, versity Examination to be held in 

September, 1959 or thereafter. 

27. Sri ¥. Nandi Reddi, _ 799 To lose the examination he sat for 
Goolibayalu Village, and permitted to sit for the Uni- 
Malamedapalle, . versity Examination to be held in 
Kadiri Taluk, September, 1959 or thereafter, 
Avantepur District. 

28. Sri V. kamachandrayyzs, 305 Result cancelled and not permitted 
Chinnachowk Village & Post, | to appear for the September, 1959 
Cuddapah District. examination but permitted to sit 


for the University Examination to 
be held in March-April, 1960 or 


thereafter. 
° V. B.Ed. DEGREE EXAMINATION 
29. Sri A Chidambaram, 117 ‘To lose the examination he sat for 
6/54, Hort, and allowed to sit for the Uni- 
KURROOL. versity Examination to be held in 
September, 1959 or thereafter. 
80. Srimati B. Arund@hi Bai, 204 To lose the examination she sat 
C/o. T. Panduranga Ragp for and allowed to sit for the 
Commercial Tax Officer, University Examination to be held 
Kovyur, Nellore District. in September, 1959 or thereafter, 


VI. B.Sc. (Hons.) DEGREE EXAMINATION 


31, Sri V, Onandrasekharan, . 10 Result cancelled and the candi- 
Cjo. Sri V. S. Krishnaiah, date permitted to appear for the 
Agent, Andhra Prabba, examination in that paper in 
Muthukur, Nellore District, September, 1959, 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHT 


The undermentioned candidate of the Qualifying Examination held in April, 1959, 
who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to be guilty of misconduct 
has been disqualified from passing the examination and debarred from appearing at any 
examination of the University to be beld in 1960 :- 


Roll No, I Name of candidate Father's name College 
9126 Trilochan Singh Dhaul Shri K. K. Dhaul ` Hindu 
Delhi, the 25th Augusi, 1959. T, P. 8. IYER, 
Registrar. . 


ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
Notification 


The following Examinees who used unfair means at the Annual Examinations of this 
University held in the month of March/April, 1959 have been awarded punishment noted 


against their names :- 


m 


Exami- Roll Enrol- Name Name & address of Debarred up to 
nation. No. ment No. Father or Guardian. and inclusive of 
the Exams. to 
be held in = 


B.A. 96 E671 -Mabmud Suhail S/o Chaudhary Mohd. Suhail, 1961, 
° (Compulsory) =: P.O. Rudaulf, Distt, Bara 


Panki. š `. 


96 


do. 


B.Com. 
(Final) 


do. 


Pre-Uny. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


B.A. (Part I) 
3 Yrs. Course. 


B.A, (Part I). 
3 Yrs. Course. 


Intermediate 


do. 


do. 


II Yr. Dip. 
Engg. 


B.U.M.S. 
III Prof. 


87 


42 ° 


51 


253 


273 


277 


316 


387 


204 


High School 496 


Dated :-15.8,1959 
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F9 Mohammed Hasan 


D6406 Mahesh Chander 
Gupta. 
D9134 Shah Alam 
F292 M. Anzarul Hasan. 
F105 Abdul Hafeez Khan 
F42 Anis Abmad 
F508 Anwar Ali Siddiqi 
¥F1060 Giraj Kumar Gupta 
¥1398 Mohd. Ajmal Khan. 
H7586 Rajender Kumar 
Gupla 


£7974 Salahuddin Khan 


#4603 Tariqul Hasan 
Siddiqi 

E2098 Habibul Rahman 
Qureshi. 


E8699 Shakir Ali Khan 
D6362 Saghir Ahmad Khan. 


E8617 Syed Iqbal Akhtar 


D9205 Agila Khatoon (Mrs.) 


D8i0l Zakir Husain 
E1341 Mohd. Usman 


E9859 Tahir Shah Khan 


S/o H. Hakimuddin, V. Dood 
Garh, 2.0. Chickana, Distt. 
Saharanpur. 


C/o Sari Salig Ram Harish- 
anker, Ghee Merchant, 
Kanwsree Ganj, Aligarh. 


C/o Messrs, Metal Polish 
Work, Katra Street, Aligarh. 


8/o Saleemul Haq, Village 
Silao, Post Office Silao, 
Distt. Patna. 


S/o Ezfiz Abdul Waheed 
Khan, Town Ujhari, Tahstl 
Hasarpur, Distt. Moradabad: 


S/o Nafees Ahmed, Goongey 
Nawab Park, Aminabad, 
Lucknew. 


S/o Anjad Ali Siddiqi, Chief 
Enginer, Plywood Product, 
Sitapur. 

S/o Chankhan Lal Gupta, 
Kumar Medical Store, 
Mahavir Gun, Aliggrh 

S/o Kitayat Husain Khan, 
P.O. Hardwa Gunj, Aligarh. 


S/o Atma Ram Gupta C/o 
Govind Ram Gupta, Ad¥peate, 
Shyam Magar Aligarh. 


S/o Lats Sir@juddin Khan, 
Zul: Manzil, Doodhpur, 
Aligarh 


S/o Hab:bul Hasan Siddiqi, 
Ismail 2uilding, M.U. Aligarh. 


Sjo Mr. Ch, Abdur Rahman 
Qureshi, Cfo Haji Wazir 
Uddin & Bros. Floor Mill, 
Delhi Caste, Aligarh. 


S/o Mr. M. Ibrahim Khan, 
Star Biscuit Factory, Rasal 
Ganj, Aligarh. 


S/o Late Mr. Moinuddin Khan, 1960 
P.O. Keimganj, Moh : Damd- 
ama, Distt. Farukhabad, U.P. 


S/o Late S. Ahsan Akhtar 
C/o Dr. 8.M. Akhtar, Sygar 
cane Breeder, 5.R I. Pura, 
Duibhanga, Bihar. 


D/o Mr, Munawar Ali Khan, 
C/o Mr Muzaffar Ali Khan, 
Atish Pezan Street, Aligarh, 


S/o Late Sh. Abul Hai, Vill. 
Kandhwalia, P.O. Bagabi, Via 
Ramnagar, Distt. Champaran, 
Bihar. 


S/o Mr. Nazeer Ahmad Hin- 
dustani Liawakhana, Mungra 
Badshanpur, Distt. Jaunpur, 
U.P, 


S/O Anwar Shah Khan, C/o 
Munawér Shah Khan, Garbia, 
Firozabad, Agra. 


1961. 


1961 


1960. 


1960. 


1960, 


1960. 


1960. 


1960. 


1960. 


1960. 


1960. 


1960. 


1960. 


1960. 


1960. 


1960. 


1960. 


1961. 


Y. D, KHAN. 
Registrar. 


| APR. 


1961. ` 


x, 


| 1960] NOTIFICATIONS ` 97 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
f. Office of the Registrar 
R-AC-IT/14 ` (Academic) “August 13, 1959. 


Considered the case of Roll No. 84, who usd unfair moans at the B.A. Supplem zntary 


Examination of 1959, of the University. 

Resolved that Syed Manzoorul Hassain, Roll No. 84 of the B.A. Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1959, be rusticated fora period of two years ani be nob admitted to any of the 
University Examinations before 1961 and that his B.A. Supplementary Hxamination of 


1959, be cancelled. 
Tilegible, 
Dy, Registrar (Academic). 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, HC./4254. Dated Cuttack, tle 7th to 9th September, 1959. 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Supplementary Incermediate and Degree “xamina- 
tions of 1959 are penalised as noted against each. 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


Roll No. Name Institution Penalties Imposed 

98 Sri Dhruba Chis Panigrahi, Bhadrak Result for the Supplewentary 
S/O Sri Gayadbar Panigrahi, College, I.A. Examination of 1959 is 
Village—Toronapada, Bhadrak. cancelled und he is debarred 
P.O, Sabggang, Dt. Balasore. from appearing at any of the 

examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination 
$ of 1960. 

114 Sri Anadi Chandra Behera, @ M. P. G. Result for the Supplementary 
S/O Sri Netrananda Behera, College, I.A. Examination of 1959 is 
Village & P. O. Sanbisol, Baripada. cancelled and he is debarred 
Dist, Mayurbbanj. from appearing at any of the 


examinations prior fo the 
Supplementary Examination 


of 1960. 
330 . Sri Gunanidhi Pati, Christ Result for the Supplementary 
S/O Sri Brajabandhu Pati, College, LA. Examination of 1959 is 
Village—Dhiagan, Bentkar, Cuttack. cancelled and he is debarred 


from appearing ab any of the 


Dist. Cuttack, 
examination of 1961, 


367 Sri Sital Kumar Mohanty, Christ Result for the Supplementary 
. S/O Sri Paramananda Mohanty, College, IA. Examination of 1989 is 
Ramgarh, Cuttak—l. Cuttack. cancelled and he is debarred 


from appearing at any of ‘the 
examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination of 
1961. 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 


795 Sri Subodha Nanda Farida, Khallikote Result for the Supplementary 
S/O Sri Sadananda Parida, College, J.S5e. Examination of 1969 is can- 
Santi Nivas, Church Road, Berhampur. celled and heis debarred from 
P. Q. Berhampur, Dt, Ganjam. appearing at any of the exs- 


minations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1961, 


964 Sri Saradindu Misra, Stewart Result for the Supplementary 
8/O Sri Shyam Sundar Misra, Rolence I. Sc. Examination of 1959 is 
Servant of India Society, College, cancelled and he is debarred 
Cuttack- 1. Gattaek—1. from appearing at any of the 


Examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 1961. 


991 Sri Bimbadhar Behera, Science Result for the Supplementary 
8/O Sri Ananta Chandra Rehera, College, I.8c. Examination is cancelled 
Sunaripasti, Barhatipur, ` Keonjhar. and he is debarred from appear- 
Dist. Keonjhar. ing at any ofthe examinations 

š ` prior to the Annual Examinstion 
of 1981. >» a 


zE —IV 
13—2016P—IV e 


421 Sri Arzatran Misra, 
S/O Sri Duryadhan Misra, 
U. D. Assistant, Deputy A. G. 
Office, Puri. 


526 Sri Aditya Kumar Tripathy 
S/O Sri Mudhabananda 
Tripathi, Headmaster, 
Parjang H. E. School, 

Dt. Dhenkanal. 


University Office, 
Cuttack, 
The 7th September, 1959, 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


(Non-Collegiate) 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW [ APR. ` 


Aka, 

Result for the Supplemeutaryy 
B.A. (Pass) Exainination of 
1959 cancelled und he is debar- 
red from appearing’ at any of 
the Examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination of 
1960. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Result for the Supplementary 
B. Se. (Pass) Examination of 
1959 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the Examinations prior to 
the Supplementary Examina- 
tion of 1960. 


Sd. (Illegible). 
Registrar, 
Utkal University, Cuttack. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD r) 


The following candidate wss found using unfair means at the Examingtion of 1959 and 
has been disqualified and debarred from appearing at the Exemination for She years noted 


against him : 


Senate House, 
Allahabad, 
Mth July, 1959 


Roll No.—1182. 
Enrolment No.—15893, 
Name—Sarbjit Singh Sidhu. 

Date of birth—6. 8. 1942. 

Father’s name-—Sri G. 8, Sidhu. 
Address—Narankari Bhavan, Narankari Colony, Delhi—9, 
Examination—B. A. Part I. 

Year of Examination from which disqualified—1959. 

Year of Examination for which debarrsd—1960, 


SP NS Se hr 


O. P. GUPTA, 
Registrar. 
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RONALD ROSS AND THE DEATH- 
DEALING MOSQUITO | 


Epwanp Poporsky, M.D., Lirt.D. 


It was in the year 1894 that Ronald Ross was again visiting 
ingland on a vacation from, bis duties in India. He had heard 
a great deal about Patrick Manson who had discovered the cause 
of filariasis and who had established a world-wide reputation in 
diseases of the tropics; in fact, Dr. Manson was becoming known 
as the ‘‘father of modern tropical medicine.” He had some very 
definite theories about malaria, and Ronald Ross was very much 
interested in malaria. It was Dr. Manson’s belief that the malaria 
parasite spent part of its life cycle im the body of the mosquito, 
although he supposed that man became infected, not through the 
bite of the insect, but from drinking water into which the parasite 
had passed ‘from the mosquito. 


Dr. Ross spent quite a bit of time with Dr. Manson and 
he was thoroughly convinced by the latter that the mosquito hypothesis 
was the correct clue to follow in the malaria mystery. When Ross 
returned to his post in India, all the time he could spare from 
his duties as regimental officer was devoted to studying the mosquito’s 
anatomy. 

His researches were carried out without adequate equipment 
and assistance, and he had many heart-breaking difficulties to over- 
come. It was on August 20, 1897, at the end of a long, hot; fatiguing 
day when Ross, peering into his microscope, saw what he had long 
been seeking. There under the lens of his microscope was a 
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malarial parasite in ihe wall of the stomach of the mosquito, which 
` was later ičentified as Anopheles. 

Ross’s happiness was short-lived, for only a short time after 
this discovery he was ordered to a different station where there 
was no malaria, and his investigation were ttus completely interrupted. 
After many months of pleading Ross was able to get himself trans- 
ferred to Calcutta, where there were some malaria cases, although 
not too many for research purposes. It was for this reason that his 
demonstration of the remainder of the life history of the Plasmodium 
was done with the parasite of bird malaria. 

By now Ross had become thoroughly intrigued by the malaria 
problem and he had also become thoroughly convinced that the 
importance of his work was not being appreciated in India and 
by the military medical department. He resigned his commission 
and became Professor of Tropical Medicine at the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Idedicine. His scope was now widened; he paid many 
visits to tropical countries to continue his researches in malaria, 
and in time he attained a world-wide reputation as the foremost 
expert in this disease. 

In 1902 Dr. Ross received the Noble Piize in medicine because 
of his researches in malaria. Honours came from all over the worid in 
further recognition of his work. In 1911 he was knighted. 


During the First World War Sir Ronald Ross was called upon by 
the British Government to become a consultant in tropical diseases, 
which post he filled with great distinction. After the war he continued 
his work for the Ministry of Pensions as well as conducting a 
private practice in tropical medicine in London. In 1926 he became’ 
Director-in-chief of the newly organized Koss Institute and Hospital 
for Tropical Diseases in London. . 


Ronald Ross was born on May 18, 1857 at Almora, in India, 
in the Himalayas, the eldest son of Major (later General) Campbell 
Claye Grant Ross of the British Army. Until the age of eight young 
Ross remained in India learning to speak Hindustani as well as 
English. In 1665, as was the custom of British families in India, Ronald 
was sent to England to be educated. He lived with an uncle and 
aunt, seeing Lis parents on rare occassions when they visited England. 

Those early years in England were happy ones. Ronald Ross was 
fond of reading and music. He was also something of an athlete, 
excelling in swimming, fishing and sailing. His inclinations were 
toward the arts, but his father had set his heart on Ronald becoming 


e 


# 
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a physician and entering the Indian Medical Service. At the age 
fof 17, when General Ross was in England on a year’s leave, Ronald 
éntered St. Barthomew’s, one of the leading medical schools at that 





time. 

Young Ross did not distinguish himself as a medical student. 
He was far more interested in music and poetry than in medicine. 
He drifted through his medical causes, and when the time approached 
for his examinations for his license he realised that he was in- 
adequately prepared. By ‘‘cramming’’ he managed to pass the 
examination of the College of Physicidns but failed to obtain his 
medical qualification. This was a bitter disappointment to his 
father, who was about to retire and had been anxious to have 
his son qualified for the Indian Medical Service before he himself 
left India. 

Ronald was also disappointed, but he determined to make the 
best of it. As "his degree of M.R.C.S. was acceptable as qualification 
for a ship’s surgeon, he obtained a post as surgeon on the 8. S. 
Alsatia, running between London and New York. He made several 
voyages as ship’s surgeon, and as his work was not too demanding, he 
used his time to good advantage in studying for his medical degree, 
which he finally received early in 1881. It was a short time there- 
after’ that Ross took the examination for the Indian Medical 
Service, which he. passed and following which he received an 


appointment. 

In spite of the fact that Ross had been born in India and 
had spent the first eight years of his life there, he had no real 
feeling for India as his home. As a matter of fact, India was 
completely foreign to him. In the course of his medical service 
he was frequently transferred from station to station and was far 
from happy and content. He saw misery and poverty everywhere he 
went ; he saw disease taking a terrible toll of the native population ; 
he began to take his work as a doctor seriously. 

The regulations of the Indian Medical Service permitted a year’s 
leave of absence after five years of duty. In 1888 Dr. Ross asked 
for and was granted his furlough and at once sailed for England, 
He put his year’s leave to very good use; he devoted his time 
to studying for the diploma in public health, which the Royal College 
of Physicians had recently instituted. He was also busy learning 
the fundamentals of the new science of bacteriology which Pasteur 


. had founded.. Another important event took place during this visi 
j ` 
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.to England; Dr. Ross married Miss Rosz Bloxam, who was to 
be his devoted companion for the rest of his life. 


During his medical duties in India Dr. Ross had been parti- 
cularly impressed by the terrible havoc brought about by malaria. It 
was estimated that at that time in India alone malaria was responsible 
for 1,800,030 deaths annually. About cne-third of the British 
Soldiers admitted to hospitals were suffering from raalaria. The 
cause of malaria had been discovered by Alphonse Laveran in 1880. 
Laveran and others advocated the hypothesis that the mosquito played 
a part in transmitting the disease, but no roof of this theory had 
been forth-ecming. 


Being a member of the Indian Medical Service had its dis- 
advantages, On his return lo India after his y2ar’s absence in England 
he was given a three-year appointment tc a post in a part of India 
where there was no malaria and Ross was bisterly disappointed. He 
bided his tims, however, and in 1893 was trarsferred to Secunderbad, 
a large military station which had many regiments of British and 
Indian Soldiers and which was tife with malaria. Ross settled down 
to a study of the disease which had intrigued him for sometime. He 
worked on the problem in his spare time, rece.ving no eucouragement 
from his superiors. However, he wag aman with a strong purpose 
and the will to pursue it. He persisted -n his labors, and after 
many trials and errors discovered what he had been seeking.. 


Ronald Ross had always had two loves, medicine and writing. 
He practiced bath throughout his life. His most famous work was 
“Tn Exile,’ which was written little by little from 1890 to 1897 
when ke was engaged in his work that led to his discovery. It begins 
with the reflections of the young doctor in a foreign and far from 
congenial environment and contains many poeras which bespeak his 
disappointment and despair. The most famcus poem he wrote on 
the very evening of the hot August day wken he made his great 
discovery. It goes: 


This day relenting God. 

Hath placed within my hard 
A wondrous thing ; and Gcd 
Be praised. At his Commend 
Seeking His secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 
I find thy cunning seeds, 

O million-murdering death ; 
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I know this little thing 
. f À mytiad men will save. 
O Death, where is thy sting ? 
Thy victory, O Grave? 


Ross wrote several other volumes of poetry in addition to “Im 
Exile.” He also wrote three novels, “The Child of Ocean,” “The 
Sprit of the Storm,” and “The Revels of Osera.’’ These were never 
very popular, nor did they sell any too well. His skill as a novelist 
was certainly not as great as his skill as a poet. His reputation in 
literature rests upon his poetic and lyric output rather than upon his 
excursions into fiction. 


In 1927, one year after the opening of the Ross Institute of 
Tropical Diseases, Dr. Ross who had been in poor health for some 
time, became paralyzed on his left side. However, he continued to 
devote as much time research as his poor health permitted. Although 
his activities were necessarily limited, he still carried on his work on 
malaria, attempting to put into operation preventive measures in areas 
where malaria was prevalent. 


In the latter years of his life Ross has succeeded in achieving a 
calmness and serenity which is admirably sumrned up in a brief poem 
he wrote on his sixty-second birthday : 


Untarnished, winds the river, 
Unblemished beams the morn : 

I thank the Unknown Giver 
For all since I was born— 

Rarth-beauty and soul-hunger, 
Vision, love and scorn» 

My years are now behind me ; 
I face the setting sun ; 

I bave no hopes to blind me, 
Duties to mourn undone : 

Resplendent with the sunset 
Age and rest are won. 


After the death of his beloved wife in 1931 Ross felt alone and 
tired. He was discouraged, and life had lost its zest. He went to 
live at the Ross Institute. The last year of his life was sad and 
lonely, although he received devoted care from the medica] and 
nursing staff. 
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It was on September 16, 1982 that Sir Ronald Ross died. Sir | 
Malcolm Watson, who had been closely asscciated with him in his "N 
work for many years, has described the closing scene of Ross’s life 
in the following words : 

“On September 15 his weakness increased rapidly. He had 
no fear of death. He slept most of the afternoon, and it seemed as 
if he would pass away in his sleep. But about seven o'clock he 
awoke, smiled, and said, perhaps because he felt the days of seeing 
through a glass darkly had come to an end, ‘I shall find out things— 
yes—yes.’ And then he died. ` 

Together with Laveran and Manson, Ross formed the immportal 
trio that helped solve the riddle of malaria, wnat caused it, and how 
it could be prevented. Ross was one of the great healers of all time, — 

a doctor who contributed much to the understanding of tropical 
diseases and how they could be kept under control. 


THE BANDUNG CONFERENCE AND ITS 
PRINCIPLES—A STUDY IN INTERNA- 
TIONAE LAW AND RELATIONS—IL. 


8. K. MUKHERJEE 
Department of Political Science, University College of Arts 


These are the famous Bandung principles. They are perfectly 
in harmony with the United Nations charter, both in letter and 
spirit. In the opening paragraph of the Declaration it is prescribed 
that “the nations should practise tolerance and live together in 
peace as good neighbours.’ We can read herein the idea of 
‘‘peacefu) co-existence’’. These words have been borrowed from a 
part of the preamble * to the United Nations charter. And they are 
again perfectly in accord with the fifth principle of Pancha-sil ? 
which uses the term ‘‘peaceful co-existence’’. 

The first Bandung principle postulates respect for fundamental 
human rights and for the purposes and principles of the charter. 
In enunciating this as the first principle the statesu:en at Bandung 
showed a kind of unqualified allegiance to all the fundamentals that 
the United Nations stands for. Article 1 of the charter contains the 
four purposes in four paragraphs and Article 2 contains the seven 
principles in seven paragraphs. There is a reference to ‘human 
rights’ in the article on purposes (Article 1, paragraph 8) and also 
in other articles of the charter. The purposes are very wide in 
‘scope covering almost every aspect of modern international life. 
The principles also are equally significant laying emphasis on 
renunciation ot ‘force’ and just and peaceful settlement of disputes.‘ 
Allegiance to the fundamental human rights and to the purpeses and 
principles of the charter has been incorporated as the first Bandung 
principle. That means that the participants pledged themselves not 
to do anything that would in any way frustrate the purposes of the 
United Nations or contradict its principles. 

The second Bandung principle is “respect for the sovereignty 
aud territorial integrity of all nations” This would remind any 


1 The preamble to the U.N. charter (in the 5th paragraph) lays down : “to practise 
tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neighbours.” 

2 For a detailed discussion of Panchasil see—8, K, Mukherjee—Nebru-Chon 
Principles and the Law of the U.N. Charter in Calcutta Review, October, 1955. 

3 Arts. 62 (2), 68 ete. 

4 Hambro and Goodrich—The Charter of the United Nations (Commentary and 
Docum3nts), pp. 93-98 and pp. 98-121 for details regarding Purposes and Principles, 

` 
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_student of international law of Article 10 of the League Covenant, 
Article 2, paragraph 4, of the U.N. Charter and the first principle of \ 
Panchasil, Uhder article 10 of the League Covenant the members 
undertook “to respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
all Members of the League.” This article meant a two fold 
duty—-a duty to ‘“‘respect’’ and to ‘‘preserve’’. In Article 2, 
paragraph 4, of the U.N. Charter, all members ‘“‘shall refrain 
in their international relations from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any state,” The 
duty to ‘refrain’ (under Article 2(4) of the charter) is akin to the 
duty to ‘respect’ but does not cover the duty to ‘preserve’ of Article 
10 of the covenant. The first principle of Panchasil is ‘‘respect for 
each other's territorial integrity and sovereignty’’. Article 10 of 
the covenant was its cornerstone: Article 2, paragraph 4, of the 
Charter is its key article. Jt again is the first principle of Panchasil. 
Perhaps the importance of this norm impressed the statesmen at 
Bandung who gave top priority to the same by making it the second 
principle in the Declaration, the first principle being respect for 
human rights and the purposes and principles of the charter. It 
may be pointed out in this connection that the first Bandung principle 
covers the second. Respect for the principles of the Charter. (the 
fics Bandung norm) means respect for Article 2 of the Charter which 
is the Article on Principles. Paragraph 4 of that Article is a basic 
U.N. Principle. Inspite of, respect for the principles in the first 
Bandung norm, in the second again the respect for the “‘sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of all nations” is reiterated with direct and. 
positive emphasis. That shows the importance that the authors 
stached to this particular tenet. 

The third Bandung principle is ‘‘recogrition of the equality of 
all races and of the equality of all nations, large and small.” Here 
also the Bandung principle treads no new ground as it can be read 
inthe U.N. Charter! where we can see emphasis on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and selfdeterminaticn of ‘peoples’ and on 
fundamental freedoms without distinction as to race ete. But in the 
Bandung list 1t becomes more specific end emphatic. 

The fourth principle is ‘“‘abstention from intervention or inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of another country”. This is largely 
akin to the domestic jurisdiction clause of the League Covenant ° 


1 Article 1, paragraphs 2 and 3. 
° pat. 15, paragraph 8, of the-Covenant, 


a 
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and the U. N. Charter. In the Panchasil also there was a norm . 
© of such a nature, it being the third principle. It was ‘‘non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of another state”. This Bandung 
principle simply repeats the old tenet. It may be taken as a conces- 
sion to the sovereign sentiments or as a guarantee ayainst the possibi- 
lity of unholy meddling by the big powers in the internal affairs of 
their weak neighbours in the name of regional peace or security. 

The fifth principle re-emphasizes ‘‘the right of each nation to 
defend itself, singly or collectively, in conformity with the Charter 
of the U, N.” The Bandung Declaration in this principle simply 
reincorporates the right of individual and collective self-defence, 
which has already been recognised in Article 51 of the U.N. charter. 
But the statesmen assembled at Bandung saw that regional security 
arrangements under chapter VIII of the Charter linked up with 
Article 51 thereof were often being used as a cloak for political 
perversions. ‘To stop that the statesmen hastened to add the sixth 
principle for keeping the right of collestive selfdefence within proper 
limits. The sixth principle stipulates (a) abstention from the use of 
arrangements of collective self-defence to serve the particular interests 
of any of the big powers, and (b) abstention by any country from 
exerting pressures on other countries. Bandung here shows a better 
and newer way. It puts the right of collective self-defence in the 
proper perspective so that it could not be perverted as a weapon of 
Bloc interest. NATO, SEATO, CENTO, ANZUS appear to some as 
perversions of self-defence leading to a damage of the U.N. peace 
structure. Bandung sought to prevent perhaps that tragic recurrence. 

The seventh principle (‘‘refraining from acts or threats of ageres- 
sion or use of force against the teritorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of, any country’’) should be read along with the second. 
The two appear to be the same with some minor difference in drafting 
connoting some difference in emphasis. Perhaps the statesmen in 
their ardent-zeal for peace have tried to incorporate in the Declara- 
tion some parts of Article 10 of the Covenant and also of Article 2, 
paragraph 4, of the Charter. The second principle is more akin in 
drafting to Article 10 of the Covenant and the seventh principle to 
Article 2, paragraph 4, of the Charter. The essence is perhaps the- 
same. ‘‘Respect’’ for sovereignty and territorial integrity means the 
duty to ‘‘refrain from” acts of aggression against the same. Perhaps 
it may be said that the second principle is positive in drafting whereas 


1 Art. 2, paragraph 7, of the U. N. Charter. 
` 2-2016P—V . . 
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the seventh has more a negative tren@. And again in the seventh 
principle the term ‘‘political independence” has been used and no 
the term “sovereignty” which occurs in the second principle. Basi- 
cally the two termes have the same signiZcance though differences in 
details are not unlikely.’ 

The sighth principle is in connection with the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. It prescribes “settlement of all International dis- 
putes by peaceful means”. These methods are enumerated as ‘‘nego- 
tiation, conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement as well as 
other peaceful means of the parties’ own choice, in conformity with 
the charter of the United Nations”. These provisions remind us of 
Article 2, peragraph 3, and Article 38 of the U.N. charter. But there 
are some differences. Article 2, paragrapn 3, of the U.N charter 
contains the famous principle of pacific settlement, But peaceful 
settlement of this Article must be of such a nature that international 
peace and security and justice are not endangered’. ‘This term 
‘‘tustice’’ was not in the Dumbarton Oaks Draft but was inserted at 
San Francisco mainly to prevent the recurrence of future ‘Munichs’ 
in history. This‘term ‘justice’? we miss in the eighth Bandung 
principle. Does this omission mean that the Bandung people were 
out for peaceful settlement at all costs, even at the cost of justice ? 
To argue like that is to be unfair to the statesmen at Bandung. The 
very first Bandung principle stands on es ect for the ‘principles’ of 
the U.N. charter. One of these princip] is in Article2, paragraph 3. 
Hence allegianee to the principles of the charter would surely mean 
an allegiance to a peace of justice. Hencs the absence of the term 
‘justice’ in this Bandung principle cannot te made much of. The 
principle of peaceful settlement enunciated in Article 2, paragraph 3 
has been left to chapter VI for implementation. This chapter VI 
contains Articles 33 to 88, Article 33 enumerates the different methods 
of pacific settlement which are—‘‘negotiation, enquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies 
or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own choice”, It 
will ai once be seen that the Bandung prinziple does not contain all 
these—‘enquiry’, ‘mediation’, and ‘resort to regional agencies or 
arrangements’ have been left out. ‘Enquiry’ can be covered by 
‘conciliation’ but ‘mediation’ differs from both negotiation and 
conciliation in the strict technical and legal sense. The term ‘media- 


tion’ ought tc have been there. So far as ‘resort to regional agencies 

1 See S. K Makherjee—“ Nehru Chou Principles and the Law of tha U.N. Charter,” 
Calcutta Review, October, 1955 —pp. 52-53 for the discussion of the differences in meaning of 
the tgems “‘sovereigaty*’ and “political independence.”’ 
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or arrangements’ is concerned, it was perhaps a case of deliberate 
_ FFejection, as the Bandung statesmen were not in favour of regional 
` f arragements at all. That explains the insertion of the sifth principle : 
| that also explains the non-inclusion of ‘resort to regional agencies or 
arrangements’ as a means of pacific settlement in the principle under 
discussion. 

The ninth principle is “promotion of mutual interests and co- 
operation”. This is very wide in scope. There is emphasis on ‘inter- 
national cooperation’ in Article 1, paragraph 3 of the Charter ; and 
‘mutual interests’ formula may be said to be the main theme of the 
United Nations in a broad general sense. In Panchashil the fourth 
principle is “‘equality and mutual benefit”. These two concepts of 
‘equality’ and ‘mutual benefit’ were tagged together so that the 
‘mutual benefit’ formula might not impair ‘equality’ of the parties. 
Some such idea may be read in the principle of ‘mutual interests and 
co-operation’. ‘Mutual interests’ being linked up with ‘co-operation’ 
would signify that mutual interests can be sought to be promoted on 
the basis of co-operation and not of coercion or compulsion. ‘There 
must not be any kind of dictate or imposition—the whole thing must 
be based on mutuality and cooperation. 

The last principle is ‘‘respect for justice and international obliga- 
tions’. This has mainly been borrowed from the preamble to the 
Charter and the Covenant. The Charter in this connection lays em- 
phasis on establishment of the ‘‘conditions under which justice and 
respect for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained’’. The Covenant likewise in the 
preamble spoke of “the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the dealing of organized peoples 
with one another”. But what will be the position if ‘justice’ and 
‘treaty obligations’ are mutually conflicting? If the tyranny of 
treaties causes injustice, what will be the way out? Respect for 
treaty obligations breeding the norm pacta sunt servanda is the basis 
of the international jural system. At the same time a dynamic 
and living law can never be divorced from justice. To reconcile the 
sanctity of treaties with the need for peaceful change is the basic 
problem of ibe international legal order." The Covenant noted that 
the charter also did. The Bandung principle simply reemphasizes 
this vital issue. 


1 S. K. Mukherjee—Peace : An Art and a Science under the U.N, Charter in Caleutta 
Review July and August, 1957 for details particularly Discussions on the Corcept of Just 
Peace and Dynamic Peace, 
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From che standpoint of international law, then, Bandung gives 
us nothing new except a renewed agreement and emphasis on them. N 
Only on ore “point, the sixth principle, Bandung prescribes a new 
pattern All the other principles can easily be seen in the U.N. 
charter and hence they are perfectly in tune with the letter and spirit 
of the U.N. charter. 


BANDUNG CONFERENCE—~ITs IMPACT ON INTSRNATIONAL RELATIONS 


An analysis of the entire Bandung Communique reveals the urge 
in the statesmen and the leaders to lay the foundations of stable peace 
along two lines, positive and negative, largely following the U.N. . 
model. The U.N. peace is not simply a negative peace but a positive - 
peace—not merely aiming at the prevention, renunciation and absence 
of ‘force’ bus working for the generation of a social, economic and 
cultural atmosphere propitious for peace. Tke Bandung plan as a 
whole follows ihe same pattern. There is emphasis on positive peace 
along with that on negative peace. This -3 corroborated also by 
the concluding part of the communique in which it is laid down that 
‘friendly cooperation in accordance with the Bandung principles (the 
ten principles ciscussed above and contained in the Declaration) would 
effectively contribute to the maintenance and promotion of inter- 
national peace and security, while cooperation in the economic, social 
and cultural fields would: help bring about the common prosperity 
and wellbeing of all.’’ The ten-point Declaration would ensure peace 
in the negative sense breediny therewith the possibility of peace in 
the positive politico.psychological sense; whereas the economic, 
cultural aud social cooperation would sow the seeds of a genuinely 
positive and stable peace. They would generate an atmosphere 
propitious for pace thus solidifying its very focndations. ‘The Ban- 
dung scheme wants thus to implement the UNESCO maxim that 
‘fas wars arise in the minds of men, itis in the minds of men that 
the defences of peace are to be constructed.’’ The Bandung Prin- 
ciples as a whole are again wedded to the norms of ‘peace area ap- 
proach’ and ‘peace climate approach’ and in this sense may be said 
to be akin to the objective and subjective foundations of peace in the 
Panchashil. i 


The Conference was convened to find an aaswer to the question 
put by Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo: ‘‘where do we stand now, we the 
peoples of Asia in this world of ours today?” These words would 
remind all of the opening words of the U.N. charter: “We, the 

I ° ; 
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Peoples of the United Nations.” If atthe San Francisco conference - 

“there was a rediscovery by the peoples of the World of their mission, 
worth and capacity, at the Bandung conference there was a rediscovery 
by the peoples of Asia and Africa of their role in reshaping the world 
of the future, 

‘Many correspondents had imagined that the conference “would 
degenerate into a new battle field of the ‘cold war’ or into a harsh 
attack on the west.” Of course ‘cold war’ created a stir but could 
not kill the conference. In the Presses there have been eriticisms 
for inviting mainland China and leaving out Formosa, for including 
North and South Vietnam but ignoring North and South Korea, and 
excluding Israel and South Africa altogether. But these omissions 
can be justified in the context of the pronounced apathies of some 
countries towards them—-apathies of those whose presence in the con- 
ference was essential and fundamental. To invite Formosa would 
be perhaps to scare away Peking and effective China ; to invite Israel 
would be to lose the participation of the Arab world ; and to welcome 
South Africa would mean some softness for a state which has been 
condemned by many participating members for the former’s arrogant 
racialism. The inclusion of Peking China led to various reactions 
in the Press of the world. To some it meant a surrender to commu- 
nism: to others it was a challenge to SEADO. Some saw in the 
conference the emergence of a Third Bloc and if was nothing but an 
anti-American move. But these views may be said to be politically 
perverted views guilty of prejudice and overdrawing. 

. These charges, I believe, are pointless in the context of the pur- 
poses of the conference laid down in the Bogor Communique?’ of 
December 29, 1954, issued by the five sponsoring Colombo powers. 
The purposes were: (1) to promote goodwill and cooperation among 
the nations of Asia and Africa: (2) to consider social, economic and 
cultural problems and relations of the countries represented: (3) to 
consider problems of special interest to Asian and African peoples, 
e.g., problems affecting national sovereignty and of racialism and 
colonialism : and (4) to view the position of Asia and Africa and their 
peoples in the world of today and the contribution they can make 
to the promotion of world peace and cooperation. In another part? 
of the communique the Colombo powers declared: ‘‘The basic 
purpose of the conference (Asian-African) is that the countries 

1 For the Text of the Communique see Towards Peace and understanding. The 
Publications Division, Government of India, August 1955, containing statements and com» 


mungu BP: 14-18. 
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-concerned should become better acquainted with one another's 
point of view.’ And the Prime Ministers of the sponsoring 
powers wished to state that in seeking to convene this conference, 
“they were not actuated by any desire for exclisiveness in respect of 
the membership of the conference. They did not desire either that 
the participating countries should build themselves into a regional 
bloc.’ 1 That is corroborated also from a study of the final Bandung 
Communique, where there is emphasis on Hconomic Co-operation but 
‘it is not intended to form a regional bloc,’* and also on Cultural 
Co-operation and contacts not through any regional bloc but through 
“bilateral agreements’’* and that again “ir the larger context of 
World Cooperation.” * 


That the charges against the Bandung Conference were baseless 
will be seen from a study of the speeches and statements of the leaders 
| of the countries in that connection. In a speech of welcome President 
Sukarno, while opening the proceedings, said: “we are united by a 
common detesiation of colonialism, of racialism and by a determination 
to preserve and stabilize peace in the world.” Though recognizing 
the weak physical power of the Asian African countries, the President 
pointed out that they ‘inject a voice of reason into World affairs, 
where others depend on power politics and jet bombers.” * “We can 
mobilize what I have called the moral violence of nations in favour 
of peace.” Fresident Sukarno in his inaugural address further sid : 
“Tf this conference succeeds in making the people of the East, whose 
representatives are gathered here, understand esch other a little more, 
appreciate each other a little more, sympathize with each other’s 
problems a littls more, if those things happen, this conference, of- 
course, will have been worthwhile, whatever else it may achieve. 
But I hope thai this conference will give more than understanding 
only and goodwill only—I hope it will falsify and give the lie to the 
saying of one Giplomat from far abroad ‘we will turn this Asian- 
African conference into an afternoon tea-meeting.’ I hope it will 
give evidence of the fact that we of Asia and Africa understand that 
Asia and Africa can prosper only when they are united and even the 
safety of the World cannot be safeguarded without a united Asia- 
Africa. I hope that it will give evidence that Asia and Africa have 
been re-born, nay, that a New Asia and a New Africa have been 


Paragraph 10 of the Bogor Communigue. 

Paragraph 12 of Section A of the Final Bandung Communique. 
Paragraph 6 of Section B of the Final Bandung Communique. 
Paragraph 3 of Section B of the Final Bandung Communique. 
Archives, 1955.56, p. 14181. 
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born.’?* Prime Minister Sastroamidjojo said: “IË we are able to 
express our desire and determination for peace in unmistakable terms, 
if our labours will have some salutary influence on the way of thinking 
of mankind, then this conference will have fulfilled its historical 
task”? Mr. Nehru in his speech in the House of the People on 31st 
March, 1955, said: “This conference (Asian-African) has historic 
importance. Itis unique. No such thing has happened before, and 
the fact that representatives of 1400 million people will be there is 
a matter of utmost significance...... The conference is not opposed 
to anyone—to Europe or Amarica. It is merely a coming together 
of Asian and African countries who aim at two things—peace and 
opportunity to progress.” ° And again im another statement at the 
conference—-a statement which received the loudest applause—Mr. 
Nehru said that the message of the conference was “No dictation there 
is going to be in the future: no ‘yes-men’ in Asia, I hope, or in 
Africa.’ Any man of sober sense after going through the purpose, 
spirit and message of the Bandung conference could read nothing 
wrong or perverted in it. 

The achievements of the Bandung conference are to be judged 
along these lines. Two aims of the conference stand out prominently— 
(1) To be better acquainted with one another’s point of view: and 
(2) to secure a kind of Afro-Asian unity and co-operation on problems 
affecting their common interests. The conference surely succeeded 
in fulfilling the first aim, viz., the opportunity to understand and 
appreciate each other. There was the meeting of minds: there was 
the free exchange of ideas: there was agreement on the means and 
- methods of economic and cultural co-operation. 

But could the conference achieve somethin? like solid Afro-Asian 
unity and, continuous co-operation among then? The answer here 
must be a cautious one. It has been seen that in the committee ` 
meetings of the conference there was cold war creating cleavage and 
disunity. Ultimately compromises had to be reached specially in 
two cases. The first was in connection with the resolution on Prob- 
le s of Dependent Peoples, where the conference ultimately agreed 
“in declaring that colonialism in all its manifestations is an evil which 
should speedily be brought to an end.” A similar compromise was 
reached on the resolution on world peace. Mr. Nehru denounced the 
“ collective self defence” clause in Mr. Mahammuned Ali’s (Pakistan) 
resolution as merely ‘‘a cover of words to make military pacts 

} Archives, 1955-56. 


2 Archives, 1955-56. : 
* Archives, 1955-56 p. 14187. ` 
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‘acceptable’ and declared that it was “an intolerable humiliation for 

an Afro-Asian country to degrade itself as a camp-follower of one or 
the other side.’’? NATO, he said; was iz fact “one of the most 
powerful protectors of colonialism” and was showing ‘‘gross imperti- 
nence” in supporting Portugal over the question of Goa. Ultimately 
the Conferenze agreed on the basis of a compromise and approved 
collective defence arrangements in conformity with the U. N. 
charter, provided such arrangements did nob serve the particular 
interests of any of the Big Powers and were not used as a 
means of pressure on other countries. Inspite of these cleavages 
it must be noted that on many world problems there has, 
since the Bandung Conference, been the emergence of an Asian- 
African approach. But this is not based on any concept of solid, 
absolute and rigid unity. Even after Bandung on many world 
issues there was the lack of a unified Afro-Asian stand. Yet if can- 
not be gainseid that the Bandung Conference did create a feeling 
of Afro-Asian solidarity among the members without inspiring the 
creation of any Bloc or the evolution of a common foreign policy. 
The unity was rather reflected in a certain spirit of self respech which 
‘would prevent them from bowing to any foreigr patron. 

But the greatest achievement of the Bandung Conference is to 
be seen in its effect on redncing tension and in its impact on inter- 
national relations.2 Bandung helped a lot in ths relaxation of 
tension in the Far East. After Bandung there were talks of “‘peace- 
ful unification of Korea” and “of negotiations fer eliminating tension 
in the Taiwan area,” Chouen.Lal declared in the Conference 
that small nations had nothing to fear from China: he even invited ` 
the delegates cf Thailand and the Philippines to come to China and 

` to see if there was any war scheme or preparation against them. 
And this process of relaxation of tension continued and was even 
accelerated. And so great was the impact of the Conference on 
world politics that the term ‘‘Bandung spirit” was used on many 
occasions to designate the changed atmosphere. Any State doing 
anything wrong towards the neighbour in the area or using force in 
any form is often declared guilty of killing tha Bandung spirit. 
This Bandung spirit survived and acted as a source of inspira- 

tion for some conferences which have been held thereafter. There 

1 Archives, 1958-56, p. 14182. 

2 Mr. Nehru made a statement in the Lok Sabha on 39.4.55 about the Bandung 


Conference which ended on 24. 4-55--Many interesting points and detuils are there—See 
Asian Recerder, 1955, pp. 198-199, a P e 
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were in 1958 two Conferences at Accra, and one Conference at Cairo. 


. They were not exactly the same as Bandung meeting; yet the 


Bandung spirit had been there behind acting as a propelling force. 


The Accra Conference’ on the initiative of Dr. Nkrumah of 
Ghana was convened and met from April 15 to April 22,1958. It 
was a Conference of “independent” African States, and the first of 
ifs kind. The participating countries were Ethiopia, Ghana, Libya, 
Liberia, Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia and the UAR. It will be 
seen that of these eight States, all except Tunisia and Morocco were 
at Bandung. The UAR was then not born: but its component parts, 
Egypt, Syria and Yemen were participants at Bandung. The state 
of Ghana was at Bandung under the name Gold Coast. But Tunisia 
and Morocco were not included as Bandung members as they were 
not independent—for Bandung Conference under the Bogor Com- 
munique of December 29, 1954, was to be a Conference of “al 
States in Asia and Africa which have independent Governments.”’ 
But at Bandung the Conference in its resolutiou on the “Problems 
of Dependent Peoples’’ recognized in a part the “rights of the people 
of Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia to self-determination and indepen- 
dence.” It may be argued in such a context that perhaps the 
Bandung Resolutions hastened the independence ef Morocco and 
Tunisia. The Accra Conference discussed issues and points remind- 
ing one of the Bandung details. In fact Dr. Nkrumah commended 
“to the Accra Conference the five Pancha-shiJa principles enunciated 
at Bandung.’’ And what is vitally significant in this context is that 
in the joint declaration adopted by the Accra Conference, the opening 
paragraph says—‘‘we, African states assembled in Accra ... proclaim 
and solemnly affirm over unswerving loyalty to the U.N. charter, the 
universal Declaration of Human Rights, and the Declaration of the 
Afro-Arian Conference held at Bandung.” * The Bandung Principles 
then enunciate some very fundamental and universal norms which 
earn spontaneous loyalty from the States assembled at Accra. And 
they place the Bandung Declaration in the same category as the 
U.N. charter and the Declaration of Human Rights, thus attaching to 
the former the same dignity and value as that possessed by the 
latter. That means no mean achievement of Bandung. 


1 Archives, 1958, p. 16226, for details. 


2 Section D. paragraph 2,of the Bandung Communigue. Thereafter Morsceco and 
Tunisia beeame independent and were admitted to the United Nations on December 18, 
1956. 


3 Archives, 1958, p, 16226. š 
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The other points in the Accra Declaration are more or less in 
the Bandung, vein. There were many resolutions on political, - 
economic and cultural cooperation calling on the colonial powers to 
set definite dates for granting independence to their African colonies, 
denouncing all forms of racial discrimination, urging the African 
nations to observa April 15 (Accra Conference day) as the “‘African 
Freedom Day,’ recognizing the right of the Algerian peoples to 
independence, condemning the use of armed force in the French 
Cameroons etc. On one point, however, we see a difference between 
Bandung and Acera. Regarding Palestine at Accra there was a 
resolution calling for a ‘‘jast solution '" of the problem. Unlike the 
Bandung resolution on the same subject, it contained no declaration 
of support for “the rights of the Arab people of Palestina,” 
nor did it specify that the solution would be Based on the U.N. 
Partition Plan of 1947 and the repatriation of the Arab refugees. 
The New York Times commented in this connection that three of 
the States taking part in the Accra Conference, Ghana, Ethiopia, 
end GLiberia—had recognized Israel, and particularly close relations 
existed between Israel and Ghana. This, I believe, is not a 
Ceparture from Bandung principles, bub perhaps a necessary 
modification of Bandung in the light of the defacto situation that 
Israel had come to stay and there should be an honourable and 
just settlemen:s of the issue. 


In quick succession another conference met at Accra? from 
December 8 to 18, 1958. It was the “all African People’s conference” 
of 200 representatives of 50 African political parties, trade unions, 
student movements etc. A total of about 25 African states, colonies 
and other countries were represented. It was a conference confined 
to unofficial bodies (unlike the conference of states in° April) but 
tke governing parties of all independent African countries were 
represented except South Africa and Sudan. Hence though unofficial 
this fact’ lends a very important significance to this conference as 
well. The purpose of the conference was stated to be—‘‘to 
formulate concrete plans and to work out the Gandhian tactics and 
strategy of the African non-violent revolution’’. The conference 
had on the agenda plans for the regrouping of independent African 
states on the basis of (1) adjustment of existing artificial froniers : 
(2) amalgamation or federation of territories on a regional basis: 
and (8) the progressive federation or confederation of geographical, 


s. Archives, 1959, p. 16612 for details. 
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COLERIDGE ON FANCY AND THE TWO 
FORMS OF IMAGINATION 


Dr. P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Lairr., Px.D., 


University of Saugor 


1. The eighteenth century considered imagination to be just 

some form of visualisation. Basing his argument on Kant's distinction 
between the conceivable and picturable, Coleridge rejected the value of 
this ° despotism of the eye’. He disparaged the ‘ delusive notion that 
what is not imageable is likewise not conceivable’ (BL 1. 89, 74; 
Logic and Learning 126). This does not, however, mean that im 
Coleridge’s theory imagination exists independent of the senses or that it 
involves no visual factor. On the contrary, he observed: “ If the check 
of the senses and the reason were withdrawn, the first (=fancy) would 
become delirium, and the last (=imagination) mania ’’ (TT 1834. 6. 23). 
Both these faculties need the activity of the senses and of reason. He 
is more explicit in his Table Talk for May 1, 1833, where he observed ' 
that ‘‘’genius of the highest kind implies an unusual intensity of the 
“modifying power, which detached from the discriminative power, might 
. conjure a platted straw into a royal diadem °. At the same time, he 
stated: “the activity of thought and vivacity of the accumulative 
memory are no less essential constituents of great wits’’. What the 
eighteenth century understood by imagination, is now designated fancy; 
and then these two terms are desynonymised. 

In a letter to Southey of December, 1794 Coleridge advocated the 
corporeality of thought. By 1800 we hear of his ‘ serious occupation ’ 

Z in investing the laws by which our feelings are related to each other and 
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to words. Thought was no longer taken to be the product of the 
activity of the senses. The emphasis falls on the mind. On March 16, 
1801 we find him telling Poole that he is or the way “‘ to evolve all the 
five senses, that is, to deduce them from cne sense, and to-state their 
growth and the causes of their difference ’’’. ‘This one sense, we may for 
convenience designate, mind. All our senses and all our faculties are 
deducible from the mind. Then fancy and imagination have a common 
source, a common origin. 

How are they to be distinguished from one another? In a letter 
to Sharp dated January 15, 1804, he speaks of the ‘‘ Imagination or the 
modifying power in that highest sense of the word, in which I have 
ventured to oppose it to Fancy, or the aggregating power in that 
sense in which it isa dim analogue of creation not all that we can 
believe, but all that we can conceive of creation ”. Imagination is an 
activity similar to that of the creative prosess; 1t modifies or transforms 
the material on which it operates. Fancy on the other is its opposite. 
It cannot modify the material since it can only combine or group 
together mechanically. In this light it is observed that the ancient 
music “‘ consists of melody arising from a succession only of pleasing 
sounds ’’, while “ the modern embraces harmony also, the result of 
combination and the effect of a whole ” (L 50). Fancy depends upon 
the succession of events in time and it combines these events associately 
in such a way that the event retains its original character. Imagination 
on the other is a principle introducing harmony, into the manifold, and 
by virtue of this it transforms the given into a whole. 

2. A distinction has long been known to exist among the more 
important and frequent mental activities. Tetens in his Philosophische 
Versuche Uber die menschliche Nature (1777) distinguishes “ bildende 
Dichtkraft ’ which is artistic or poetic from ‘ Phantasie ’ (pp. 108, 112). 
Kant has reproductive, productive, and aesthetic varieties of.imagination. 
Schelling (1. 357; 5. 386) has ‘ Phantasie ° and “ Einbildungskriaft ’. 
Schlegel considered Einbildungskraft to be a mere form of memory, and 
treated Phantasie as higher. Jean Paul Richter took the former to be’ 
a ‘ potentiated brightly-coloured memory ’, and held that Phantasie is 
the power of ° making all parts into a whole’ (Aesthetik, 1817). The 
prevailing confusion regarding the preciss meaning of these and other 
allied terms led Coleridge “‘ to investigate the seminal principle and then 
from the kind to deducé the degree ’’ (BL 1. 64). As a result of these 
investigations he came to interpret phantasie not as the higher, but as 
the lower, power. 

Tn this endeavour he was, no doubt, helped, at least to some extent, 
by Kant’s Critique of Judgment. Kant's reproductive imagination bas 
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some similarity to fancy. His productive imagination is nearer to the 
primary. Since these are said to be forms of imagination it is possible l 
that fancy and imagination may co-exist in one and the, same activity. 
Speaking of Wordsworth’s account, he observes: “I am disposed to 
conjecture, that he has mistaken the co-presence of fancy and imagina- 
tion for the operation of the latter singly. A man may work with two 
different tools at the same moment; each has its share in the work, but 
the work effected by each is very different ” (BL 1. 194). When these 
two powers co-exist in the same activity, it is not easy to distinguish 
them. But he states that in order to achieve ° the highest excellencies ’ 
in language, passion and character, the poet needs ' good sense, talent, 
sensibility, and imagination ’; and to the perfection of work he needs 
the two lesser faculties of * fancy and a quick sense of beauty °. These 
lesser ones are ‘ necessary for the ornaments and foliage of the column 
and the roof’ (L 39). Yet it is certain that “ Imagimation must have 
fancy. In short the higher intellectual powers can only act through a 
corresponding energy of the lower’’ (TT, August 20, 1833). Fancy 
regulates the mental activity, but imagination is constitutive of this 
activity (cf. Fr. 504). Fancy then appears to be the power regulating 
the figures and other external ornaments, the form as it were of the 
creative art. It is a power associating the figures, images and diction 
with the central thought or feeling. 

This fancy was for a long time treated as if it were the same as 
imagination. The first clear statement of this view was given by Hobbes 
who influenced many writers. In his Leviathan Hobbes remarked : 
“ After the object is removed, or the eye shut, we still retain an image 
of the thing seen..... And this it is, the Latins call imagination, 
from the image made in seeing.... But the Greeks call it fancy, 
which signifies appearance °. Here we have only the subjective forms, 
which are» erroneously ‘ presented as the true and proper moulds of 
objective truth ’; and in such an act there is no method (cf. Fr. 506), for 
these -‘‘ fancies are motions within us, reliques of those made in the 
` sense ’’? regulated by mere succession (Levia 1. 3). The revolt against 
_ Hobbes began at a very early date. 

8. In 1795 Coleridge borrowed from the Bristol Library Bishop 
Burnet’s History of my own Times. In this work Burnet gave in detail 
the struggle launched by the Cambridge Platonists against the teaching 
of Hobbes. One of these is Cudworth whose True Intellectual System 
Coleridge borrowed from the same library im May, 1795 and in 
November, 1796. According to Cudworth, the mind has a creative 
function even in the knowledge-situation, for it has the power of forming 
concepts: The creative activity is said to be necessary for an apprehen- 
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_ sion of the ideas. And this Platonism came to Coleridge as a great relief 
at a time when Hartley was failing to satisfy him. This gave a new 
direction to hig interpretation of the terms. | 

While imagination is an activity, a growing activity, in fancy the 
mind merely assembles the past objects. These are the ‘ fixities and 
definities ' which are grouped together through associative links. ‘‘ The 

Fancy is indeed no other than a mode of Mernory emancipated from the 

order of time and space; while it is blended with, and modified by that 

empirical phenomenon of the will, which we express by the word chance. 

But equally with the ordinary memory the Fancy must receive all its 

materials ready made from the law of association ’’ (B. L.-1. 202). The 

materials of fancy are supplied by the law of association. Such materials 
do not arise in the order m which thev took place in actual life. 

Each item recalled thus is fixed, it retains its original character. An 

unconscious operation of the will selects onlv a few events or facts from 

the original experience. Then results a sort of random grouping of 
incidents or objects. The grouping is more or less determined by the 
feeling present at the outset. “ Association depends in a much greater 
degree on the recurrence of resembling states of feeling than on trains 

of ideas... . Ideas, never recall ideas any more than the leaves in a 

forest create each other’s motion. The bresze it is that runs through 

them—it is the soul, the state of feeling ’’ (To Southey, August 7, 1803). 
It is thus that fancy consists of an association of feelings with one 
another. Hach feeling branches off into another; and corresponding to 

this there will be a recollection of the images that have evoked these 

feelings. No attempt is made to harmonise these feelings. It is by 
virtue of these feelings that fancy too can enter the poetic composition. 

In the Sophist Plato speaks of ‘‘ two kinds of image-making: the 
art of making likenesses, and fantastic or the art of making appear- 
aiices °. The latter presents a ‘‘ resemblance of the beautiful ’’, it “ is 
not really like’. Aristotle too speaks of the ‘ sensitive ' imagination 

and of the ‘ calculative ’ or ‘ deliberative ’ imagination (De Anima, 483 b, 

434 a). The latter fashions ‘ a unity out of several images’. He even 

went to the extent of stating that ‘‘ the soul never thinks without an 

image ” (De Anima 481 a). Following this tradition Horace distin- 
guishes between ‘ creation’ and ‘invention’. But the main problem 
underlying all this is to find out that principle which enables the human 
mind to apprehend the true character of things. The spatial and 
temporal characteristics do define only the external appearances, not their 
real nature. In a letter to Poole, dated March 16, 1801, Coleridge 
wrote: £“ I have not only completely extricated the: notions of time and 
space, but have overthrown the doctrine of association, as taught by 
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Hartley ”. Associationism he took as the governing principle of fancy. 
And fancy accordingly will be the principle that retains at least a new 
` set of temporal and spatial characteristics of the objects apprehended or 
understood. It refers to the impressions and sensations which are held 
to give rise to all possible knowledge by Locke and his followers. But 
not satisfied with this speculation Coleridge goes on to say that “ I shall 
be able to evolve all the five senses, that is, to deduce them from one 
sense, and to state their growth and the causes of their @fference, and 
in this evolvement to solve the process of life and consciousness ” (cf. his 
letter to Wordsworth, May 80, 1815). Instead of making the contents 
of the mind agree with the sense-impressions of the external, he would 
try with Kant to make the world of things and objects agree with the 
mind. 

In his Meditations Descartes associated the ‘ act of imagination ' 
with intuition, and held that the former needs a ‘ particular effort of 
mind ’ (Med 6) and that we have here an apprehension by ‘ power and 
inward vision’ of the mind. This intuition is Coleridge’s ‘ forma 
formans which contains in itself the law of its own conception ’. 
_ Coleridge held that ‘ no thought of any thing comprises the whole of that 
thing ', and thought viewed as the Platonic Idea is ° more real than what 
we call things’. These Ideas ‘ are more intensely actual’ (Letter to 
Clarkson, October 18, 1806). And they do not find a place in fancy. 


4. Fancy and imagination are ‘ two distinct and widely different 
faculties ' They are not two words with the same meaning. Nor is 
one the lower and the other the higher degree of the same power 
(BL 1.60-61). Fancy does not concern itself with the essence, with the 
inner character of any entity or feeling. It is too much dependent on 
the given, just like the understanding. Imagination on the other is 
concerned with the ideas ”. That faculty of the Soul which apprehends 
and retains the mere notices of Experience, ... with the anticipation 
of meeting the same under the same circumstances, in other words, all 
the mere phenomena of our nature, we may call the understanding. 
‘But all such notices, as are characterised by Universality and Necessity 
ee qaq and which are evidently not the effect of any experience, but the 
condition of all Experience—that indeed without which Experience itself 
would be inconceivable, we may call Reason.... Reason is therefore 
most eminently the revelation of an immortal soul, and its best synonym 
—it is the forma formans, which contains itself the law of its own 
conceptions. Nay, it is highly probable that the contemplation of 
essential Form... first gave to the mind the ideas” (To Clarkson, 
_ Oct 18, 1806). Reason, as distinct from understanding, intuits fruths or 
ideas; and ‘this power of intuiting is a necessary element of the 
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imaginative process for the simple reason that this process is directh 
concerned with ideas. Consequently the imaginative activity involve 
the activity pf that aspect of the human life which is regarded a 
spiritual. i 

On the other hand, the mechanistic philosophy based or 
associationism ‘‘ mistakes clear images for distinct conceptions ”’, and i 
“° demands conceptions where intuitions alone are possible or adequate 
to the majesty of the Truth ” (To Wordsworth, May 30, 1815). The 
contemplation that this act of thinking gives rise to is directed t 
‘‘ external causality in which the train of thought may be considered as 
the result of outward impressions, of accidental combinations, of fancy, 
or the associations of the memory ’’. It is a different act of thinking 
that contemplates “° internal causality ” in which the train of thought 
is the result of the operation of “ the energy of the will on the mind 
itself ’’. Consequently we can regard thought “ as passive or active 
and the same faculties may in a popular sense be expressed as perception 
or observation, fancy or Imagination, memory or recollection ” (T; 801). 
_ These terms are to be taken as relative to one another. Fancy is not 
totally passive; but compared with the imagination, it is passive. It is 
æ passivity with which we are familiar in dreams, in day-dreaming. 
In these states our responses to the external world are not quite normal. 
Judgment and understanding enable us to ‘ affirm or deny the existence 
of a reality’ corresponding to our thoughts and images. But our 
‘“ images and thoughts possess a power in, and of, themselves °. This 
power is similar to that felt by the mind in dreams. We neither believe 
nor disbelieve the actuality of the dreams while we are dreaming, because 
in this state the power of comparing exercised by the will is suspended. 
And the strong feelings that at times are connected with these forms and 
thoughts are ‘‘ bodily sensations which are causes or occasions of the 
images, not the effects of them ”’ (To Stuart, May 13, 1816). Fancy 
thus has its origin in certain bodily sensations and feelings. In 
dreaming we have a mental activity which is only ‘‘ an exertion of the 
fancy in the combination and recombination of familiar objects so as to 
produce novel and wonderful imagery ” (L 294). This novelty arises 
from the combination, not from the mutual interaction. What it 
combines is that which has ceased to grow, which has no inherent 
dynamism of its own. It operates only with ‘‘ fixities and definities ”’. 
The law of understanding and fancy, he argues, ińnpels the individual 
‘‘ to abstract the changes and outward relations of matter °; and these 
he arranges under the causal form by “‘ misinterpreting a constant 
precedence into positive causation ’’. As a result of this misinterpreta- 
tion the ° indivisible life of nature ’ is broken into a number of ‘ idgls of’ 
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the sense’. ‘Then held by these ‘ lifeless images ' created by his own | 


abstracting intellect, he is sensualized (Fr. 522-523). Fancy thus 


‘abstracts the events and objects from the context to which they normally 


belong. -These abstracted entities, which are in reality the products of 
the feelings recollected, are arranged in such a way that they seem to 
have a causal relation to one another. The feelings succeeding one 
another are thus misinterpreted because a mere temporal succession is 
no causal relation. Thus instead of a single unified feeling we get a 
variety of feelings originating from various bodily sensations.. The 
feelings in fancy sensualise the experience and the aggregate of feelings 
evokes a series of fixed or lifeless images. 

Yet these feelings in fancy are regulated by the principles of 
similarity, difference and contiguity. In 1804 Coleridge stated: ‘* One 
of the most noticeable and fruitful facts in psychology is the modification 
of the same feeling by difference of form. The heaven lifts up my soul, 
the sight of the ocean seems to widen it. We feel the same force at 
work, but the difference. . . . that we feel in Fancy. For what are our 
feelings of this kind but a motion imagined, with the feelings that would 


‘accompany that motion, less distinguished, more blended, more rapid, 


more confused, and, thereby, coadunated?’’ (AP 101). The difference 
between two forms of the same feeling is felt in an activity of the fancy. 
The feeling of this difference or the awareness of this difference 
originates in act of the imagination. That is, feeling can operate on 
what is given by imagination. 

5. To the Greeks ‘ all natural objects were dead, mere hollow 
statues °. They included in each a God or a Goddess. “‘ At best, it is 
but fancy, or the aggregating faculty of the mind, not imagination or 
the modifying and coadunating Faculty °. (To Sotheby, Sept 10, 1802.) 
The dissociation of these two faculties is responsible for the absence of 
the distinction between the various objects in the Greek outlook. The 
feeling of a distinction isonly the imagining of a motion and everything 
else is unified with reference to this imagining. But ‘‘ when the 


- pleasure is produced not only by surprise, but also by an image which 


* 


remains with us and gratifies for its own sake, then I call it fancy ”’ 


(L 415). Fancy then seeks to present everything as independent of the 


rest. When it combines it cannot establish any relations between the 
feelings or between the images. The principles that govern its 
combining activity are those derived from the activity of the imagination. 
Even to associate we {hen need imagination, 
It.is thus observed that by giving “the charm of novelty to things of 
every day ”, Imagination ‘‘ awakens the mind’s attention to the lethargy 


` of cystom, and directs it to the loveliness and the wonders of the world 
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before us °”. (BL 2.6.) Though imagination is not confined fo the 
spatio-temporal world, it can yet present the world as beautiful and 
strange. Imagination can transform the given into the beautiful by 
virtue of the feelings on which fancy also plays, and by virtue of the 
intuitions with which it works. In other werds, fancy and imagination 
appear to be the faculties that are together necessary for the successful 
creative composition. Each in isolation terds to emphasise some one 
factor only. Yet imagination is the higher faculty because it transforms 
the materials and modifies the given manifold into a unity or whole. 

This imagination is ‘‘ an inexhaustible treasure, but for which, in 
consequence of the film of familiarity and selfish solicitude, we have eyes, 
yet see not, ears that hear not, and hearts that neither feel nor under- 
stand ” (BL 2.6). It is an inexhaustible source of everything including 
the fancy. Fancy and understanding are always preoccupied with the 
familiar world of objects, sensations, feelings, and images. They are 
related to the individual personality and thereby to the exclusively selfish 
activities. Consequently they interfere with the free activity of the 
developed aesthetic senses and of the heart. The range of fancy is 
strictly limited to the appearances which alone are useful and familiar to- 
us. As against this, Imagination does not refer to any utility, but to 
value; and it is not satisfied with the forms of things. One could thus 
say that the difference between the forms of two feelings is apprehended 
by fancy, while the qualitative difference depending on the intensity or 
depth is felt by the imagination. The number of feelings or images is 
always limited by memory m fancy. But the other creates its own, 
thereby transcending memory. 

Jn an essay on The Necessity of Ideas to Scientific Method, 
Coleridge distinguishes the two activities. He observes that it is not the 
nature of genius “° fo assist in storing the passive mind with the various 
sorts of knowledge most in request, as if the hunan soul were a mere 
repository or banqueting-room ”. On the osher hand, genius seeks “ to 
place it in such relations of circumstance as should gradually excite the 
germinal power that craves no knowledge but what it can take up into - 
itself, what it can appropriate, and reproduce in fruits of its own ”’ 
(Fr. 498). New relations are effected by imagination between the various ` 
ideas.and images; and these relations are such as can modify the very. 
nature of these materials. While fancy car operate only with the fixed 
relations of similarity, difference and conguity, imagination works with 
the so-called internal relations. The latter thus coadunates, realises 
specific unities, transforms even the given beyond any recognition. And 
since the external relations present in the case of. Fancy are: all derived 
ultimately from. the internal relations, one can say that fancy too is-a ' 
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product of imagination, a form of motion imagined. That is, succession 
characterises fancy while simultaneity is basic to imagination. 

Crabb Robinson noted in his Diary for November 15, 1810: 
‘' Coleridge made an elaborate distinction between fancy and imagina- 
tion. The excess of fancy is delirum, of imagination mania. -Fancy is 
the arbitrary bringing together of things that lie remote, and forming 
them into a unity. ‘The materials lie ready for the fancy, which acts by 
a sort of juxtaposition. On the other hand, the imagination under 
excitement generates and produces a form of its own’’. Fancy then 
appears to be the mechanism of the reproduction of sense-impressions, 
and to that extent it is passive and is associated with mechanical memory 
(BL 1.73). Thus we are told that Shakespeare ‘ possessed fancy, 
considered as the faculty of bringing together images dissimilar in the 
main by some one point or more of likeness ’’; and imagination, on the 
other, is ‘‘ the power by which one image or feeling is made to modify 
many others, and by a sort of fusion to force many into one ” (L 39). 
In the imagination only one feeling is foundational and it is present as 
the guiding purposive principle throughout the activity. Everything 
else is assimilated into this one feeling. This one feeling is more or less 
an all-inclusive whole. N 

Imagination creates a world that makes possible the most vital 
experience of reality. It is a world, to which the deepest springs of 
. human consciousness respond. When the creative act for such a world 
is relaxed the mind becomes indifferent to reality; and in this 
indifference is fancy at work. This fancy is “ the faculty of bringing 
together images dissimilar in the main by some one point or more of 
likeness distinguished ” (Sc 1.212). These are like the floating images 
which retain their character even when they are brought together. 
They are “ fixities and definities’’ (BL 1.202). They “have no 
connexion natural or moral, but are yoked together by the poet by means 
of some accidental coincidence ” (TT, June 23, 1884). They are put 
together .by choice. This choice is ‘‘ an empirical phenomenon of the 
will ’’; it is not the will that constitutes the real being of the mind, for 
the objects chosen are not shaped or modified by the mind, but only 
chosen out of those supplied. That is, fancy irivolves the mental activity 
of selection, while imagination is a transmuting activity that recognises 
the validity of no time-series and no spatial locations. The ideas and 
images appearing in the latter are together present af one and the same 
. Moment which seems to remain free from the control of time and space. 

The distinction between fancy and imagination depends therefore 
on the criterion of value. Fancy.is a term signifying what is other than 
imagination. Tf involves images or impressions while. imaginations 
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refer to intuitions. These intuitions are evoked objectively by th 
-truth of things, and subjectively they conform to the nature of huma 
reason. As such they are universal and necessary. Consequently ther 
is in Coleridge's theory a close kinship between imagination and th 
ideàs of reason. 

Fancy is a mechanistic or associationistic principle, which does nc 
grasp the conceptions of the understanding. Its operations have n 
universality. The little universiality that may be present ‘here is onl: 
contingent, not necessary. It is a faculty giving rise to compoun: 
images. -It arranges the past experiences :n a new way by associatin, 
one with the other. In all this, the mind is passive, it is “ a lazy looker 
on an external world. ..... Any system built on the passiveness o 
the mind must be false, as a system ' (To Poole, March 23, 1801) 
Even in nature there is, he argues, a principle of law, analogous t 
imagination, operating and endeavouring tc break forth; and as it break. 
forth, the phenomena become spiritual and one with our consciousness 
It is the same principle that ‘ exists in man as intelligence and self 
consciousness ” (BL 1.176). This imagination too is active and passive 
It is ‘ joined to a superior voluntary control over it’ (BL 1. 86). Th 
volitional energy sis absent in “ the streamy nature of the associativ 
faculty ° (AP 64). 


These two faculties can and do exist together in a variety of ways 
But in each case one can determine which one is the basic faculty oí 
which the other is founded. Thus Spenser is said to have * fancy unde. 
conditions of imagination. He has an imaginative fancy, but he has no 
imagination’ (MC 88). Fancy here is a principle governing meri 
rhetorical figures or metaphysical wit. ‘ Milton had a highly imagina 
tive, Cowley a very fanciful mind’ (BL 1.62). Fancy here appears t 
imply a loose connection of the poet’s hears and intellect with “ the grea 
appearances of Nature...in the shape of formal similes’. (TV 
Southey; July 29, 1802; to Southeby. September 10, 1802.) The 
thought and feeling present in the expressions of fancy is ‘ incompatible 
with the steady fervour of a mind possessed and filled with the grandeu: 
of its subject’ (BL 2.68). 


6., The distinction between the primary and the secondary form: 
of imagination involves a differentiation of the unconscious from th: 
conscious activity. The truly artistic imagination, Coleridge avers, is ar 
echo of the primary, and yet it differs from it because this one ‘ Co-exists 
with the Conscious will’ (BL I. 202). Still it is “ identical with the 
primary in the kind of its agency, differing only in si ca and in the 
mode of its eee ” (BL T. 202). P 
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There have been critics who sought to trace this distinction to the 
Germans with whom Coleridge was greatly acquainted. When ` 
Schellmg observes: “‘ Es ist das Dichtungsvermégen, was in der ersten 
Potenz die ursprüngliche Anschanung ist, und ungekehrt, es ist nur die 
in der höchsten Potenz sie wiederholende produktive Anschanung, was 
wir Dichtungsvermégen nennen. Es ist ein und dasselbe; was in beiden 
tätig ist, das Einzige wodurch wir fähing sind, auch das Widersprechende 
Zu denken und Zusammenzu—fassen die Hinbildungskyaft ’’ (Werke, 
3.626 )—he seems to have suggested the idea of the primary imagination 
also. In an earlier passage (Werke, 3.271), Schelling distinguishes 
conscious Imagination from unconscious perception. Coleridge appears 
to accept the source of imagination as the unconscious. As he remarked, 
““ there is in genius itself an unconscious activity; nay, that is the genius 
in the man of genius’’. (MC, 210.) But this doctrine appears to go 
back fo Mesmer whose teachings present the theory of a dynamic 
unconscious. All these views, however, are not taken over by Coleridge 
in their setting or with their precise significance. He sought to evolve 
an altogether new theory, a theory not found in any of the critics who are 
said to have influenced his doctrine. The term Einbildungskraft appears 
in J. G. E. Maass’s work, Versuch über die Hinbildungskraft (1797), 
which Coleridge borrowed and annotated. Schelling’s Lectures on the 
method of academic Studies (1803) also has it. But in the hands of 
Coleridge it is not a simple shaping into one. It is too complex an 
activity to express which precisely he had to invent a new term, 
esemplastic. 

Coleridge held the primary imagination to be “the living power 
and prime agent of all human perception, and as 4 repetition in the finite 
mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM ” (BL 1. 209). 
Sarah Coleridge stated (BL 1847 Edn, 1.297) that in his copy of the book 
her father ‘stroked out’ the sentence. Possibly he felt like giving 4 
new name to this faculty, or he intended to reword it. He never 
repudiated this doctrine at any time. He once observed: ‘‘ That which 
. we find in ourselves is gradu mutato the substance and the life of all our 
knowledge. Without this latent presence of the ‘I AM ’ all modes of 
` existence in the external world would flit before us as coloured shadows ”’ 
(First Lay Sermon, Appendix B). The ‘I AM’, he argues, is the same 
as spirit, self, self-consciousness (BT; 1. 183). Even in 1806 he stated 
in a letter to Clarkson that ‘‘ reflexion seems the first approach to, and 
shadow of, the divine permanency; the first effect of divine working in 
us to find the Past and Future with the Present, and thereby to Jet in 
upon us some faint glimmering of that State in which Past, Present and 
° Future are coadunated in the adorable I AM”, 
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The secondary imagination functions within a limited field. Those 
Universals that are beyond this power come under the field of operation 
of the primary imagination. Even though the secondary imagination 
has to ‘ idealise and unify’, it cannot unify at least the universals. 
Hence its field is restricted to those objects which “as objects are 
essentially fixed and dead’’. It is the ever active, creative power 
directed to the physical phenomena. : 


7. The two forms are essentially forms of perception and 
apprehension. With Kant he holds that imagination is essential te all 
perception of objects; He uses the term perception in this context to 
mean the direct awareness of reason. The concepts of understanding 
are impossible if this understanding is not aided by imagination; nor can 
imagination apprehend the true character of the particulars of sense in 
the absence of any aid from the conceptual activity of the understanding. 
As such even in the most elementary acts of perception, there is imagina- 
tion. This is the primary imagination present in the perceptions of 
daily life. That form of the creative power which gives an individuality 
to the rational insight of the universal is the primary imagination. Since 
it offers an individuality it is a ‘‘repetition of the eternal act of creation’’. 
In this repetition the concrete individual comes to embody value. It is 
creative in the sense that it makes possible an external world of objects 
to the self. Here we exercise our power unconsciously. Without it no 
perception is possible. Hence it is said thas “ the primary imagination 
(is) the living power and prime agent of all human perception °. All 
other mental activities are the developments or products of the primary 
or foundational activity. 


8. The primary imagination is ‘‘ a repetition in the finite mind 
of the eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM. The secondary 
imagination I consider as an echo of the former, co-existing with the 
conscious will, yet still as identical with the primary in the kind of its 
agency, and differing only in degree and in the mode of its operation ”. 
Thee primary imagination is the basic condition which seeks to explain . 
why we have a world of experience. Through a “ confluence of our 
recollections we establish a centre, as it were, a sort of nucleus in the © 
reservoir of the soul”. (BE 2-182.) The idea of the nexus effectivu 
originates in the mind as a law which alone can reduce the manifold of 
sense into unity (Fr. 518). This nexus is the I AM, the self, òr the self- 
consciousness. If embodies an eternal act of creation. Consequently 
he speaks of the dependence of perception ‘ on the memory and miagina- 
tion’ (The Friend I. 248). Memory is one of the factors accounting for 
the self-identity of the agent of all experiense. | I m 
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The imagination present in the perceptions of the creative artist is _ 
secondary. The utilitarian world presented by the primary is raised here 
to one of value. The world is created anew as an object, of contempla- 
tion. ‘The same imaginative activity is here intensified and it is directed 
by the will. It is voluntary and is therefore free. This secondary 
imagination is the basic condition which seeks to explain how the world 
of experience is to be grasped in a fuller unity so that we can have the 
most vital experience of reality. It grasps the whote in which it 
functions purposively. ‘The teleology immanent in the universe, he says, 
is ‘‘ analogous to the causality of the human will” (Fr 512). It is a 
conscious purpose, an awareness of the end to be realised, that ‘directs 
the secondary imagination. 

The will is also operative in the primary imagination which reveals 
the objects of perception and renders them conceptually to and by the 
mind. But the objects of the secondary are concrete. This secondary 
imagination breaks up the original perception into its sense-data and 
constructs a new concrete picture. ‘‘ It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in 
order to recreate; or where this process is rendered impossible, yet stall 

at all events, it struggles to idealise and to unify. It is essentially vital, 
even as all objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead ’’ (BL 1.202). 
Both the primary and the secondary are constructive, but it is only the 
latter that is destructive. The struggle to unify characterising the 
secondary imagination is the absorption of experiences into a coherent 
whole. The poet feels the need to create a coherent system of reality; 
and he embodies the experience in a wider and all-inclusive imaginative 
pattern. This is a felt need for a single imaginative apprehension of the 
whole significance of life. In realising this it has to destroy the atomic 
isolation in which the objects are perceived. This creative activity then 
brings forth a ‘ charm of novelty’. Such a picture is nof created by the 
primary imagination ‘in consequence of the film of familiarity and 
selfish solicitude °. The familiar in normal life ceases to be useful the 
moment it loses its apparent character. The selfish solicitude is always 
- intent on maintaining the distinction between persons and things since 
it is a separating or dividing force. This is contrary fo social ends and to 
` the sociability of the species. The central doctrine of Coleridge’s theory 
is that poetry ‘‘ is purely human; for.all its materials are from the mind. 
and all its products are for the mind (L 311). It is the nature of the 
fine arts ‘“to express in intellectual purposes, thoughts, conceptions, and 
sentiments which have their origin in the human mind ” (T, oe) This 
function is realised by the imaginative activity. 

9. Imagination, is essentially vital in the sense that it ‘ informs 
` and, animates other existences °. The objects are objects only for the 
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_ Imagination, because it is the primary imagination that creates for us 
the world of objects. Then if the objects are said fo be ‘ fixed and dead ’, 
Coleridge might be referring to the things prior to their becoming the 
objects, to the things-in-themselves that may be supposed to exist 
independent of the precipient. He may also be meaning that the objects 
of the primary imagination compared with those of the secondary are 
° fixed and dead °. In normal life we look at the objects as means, as so 
many utilitiessas counters. But when the conscious imagination is 
focussed on them they appear as ends in themselves; and they are 
vitalised because they are integrated, to that consciousness in which the 
artist participates. Imagination is the process whereby the objects are 
charged with consciousness. At the level of the primary imagination 
we are not aware of this because of the ulterior ends governing our 
experience, and the world at this level may appear vital, but we do not 
here apprehend the living principle inherent in the world of objects. 
This living principle for its own sake is apprehended at the level of the 
secondary imagination. This vitality may be a case of self-projection 
at the earlier level, but at this level it is vitality that is felt to be real. 
Consequently the objects appear more complex and more significant. 


The objects at, the level of the primary belong to the epistemological 
situation; and at that of the secondary they are apprehended as having 
an ontological status. This status is intuited; and in intuiting we create 
for ourselves that existence or that value which they embody. The 
creative act in one of its essential forms is present in such a situation if 
only because the intuited value renders the object vital to us. ‘In itself 
the object is fixed and definite. But in relation to the percipient it 
reveals a life that is dynamic, a life which is its specific characteristic. 
It is an element in the creative process of the universe. 

10. ‘When Coleridge spoke of the imaginative act as the ‘ dim 
analogue of the creation’, he had in his mind Berkele}’s remark : 
Certainly we ourselves create in some wise whenever we imagine *’ 
(Commonplace Book, 101). More or. less in the same manner, 
Coleridge said in his famous Ode : 


“ We receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live ” l 
According to Berkeley the action of the will is necessary for giving rise 
to the ideas of the imagination. The spirit ‘ producing or* otherwise 
operating about ’ ideas is called will (Principles, 27). ‘ The ideas formed 
by the imagination ' have * an entire dependence on the will’ (Third 
Dialogue). Coleridge spoke of choice being present in the primary 
imagination, and of will in the other. As an activity, the imagination 
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too must arise from the volition. The volitional can have a conscious 

or unconscious purpose. The former is the character of the secondary l 
which in intuiting the nature of the world, intuits its real character, its 
essential truth. l 


In his letter of 23rd March, 1801 to Poole he speaks of truth being 
a species of revelation. Then he proceeds to examine the nature of the 
mind. He is convinced that the mind is not passive. “° If the mind he 
not passive, if it be indeed made in God’s Image, and that, too, in the 
sullimest sense, the Image of the Creator, there is ground for suspicion 
that any system built on the passiveness of the mind must be false, as a 
system ’’. It is the dynamism of the mind that is basic to any system 
of thought seeking to interpret the nature of the world in which we live, 
struggle and realise. Here he feels the need for a new theory of 
perception because he is convinced that the mind is not a passive 
receptacle. Sensation is not the whole of perceptual awareness. ‘The 
mind is active because it brings together the varied data of sense. This 
activity is called the primary imagination which gives a form or shape 
to the varied impressions. Even then the shape given is purely intel- 
lectual or ideational; and it may or may not agree with that of the given 
manifold. It is here that the secondary imagination operates by 
revealing the agreement of the external with the internal, by revealing 
the organic unity of the world with the consciousness of the individual, 
and by revealing the oneness of the creativity of Nature with that of the 
human mind. | 


Imagination secondary thus seeks to reveal the animating principle 
operating in the Universe, a principle which alone can explain Reality. 
Tn a letter to Godwin (1800), he speaks of his ‘‘ endeavour to destroy the 
old antithesis of words and things, elevating, as it were, words into things 
and living things too’’. The primary imagination destroys the old 
antithesis, the old dualism of words and things. It elevates the word 
into the thing. But the secondary imagination completes this process 
by elevating it into a living thing. In this process it works as passion. 


In a letter of December 1811 he observes: “‘ It will not be by 
dates that posterity will judge of the originality of a poem; but by the 
original spirit itself. This is to be found neither in a tale however 
interesting, which is but the canvas; no, nor yet in the Fancy or the 
imagery—which are but forms and colours—it is a subtle spirit, all m 
each part, reconciling and unifying all. Passion and imagination are its 
most appropriate names; but even these say little—for if must be not 
merely passion but. poetic passion, poetic imagination ’’. Now the 
najure of passion is to make the individual forget himself, forget the 
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_ proper distinctions governing the familiar world of selfish solicifude. 
Poetic passion is a more refined one. It reconciles and unifies all. It 
is all-inclusive. , 

At its height the imagination secondary is poetic passien. The 
poetic passion impregnates the data of experience and contemplation 
° with an interest not their own’ (L 312). The aesthetic pleasure thus 
arises not from the thing presented prior to the creative act, but from 
what is represented by the artist (L 312). rior fo the act the data are 
not unified, not significant enough. In unifying them, imagination 
breathes into the whole something of its own character. 

11. Imagination has a fendency to use words by elevating them 
into things. In other words, it seeks to employ words metaphorically. 
Metaphors are apprehended primarily as images. These images exist 
at the two levels of imagination in two different ways. At the lower 
level, the Image does not absorb our attention into itself; if claims no 
independent or significant character. It functions almost like a counter. 
“ Imagery, affecting incidents, just thoughts, interesting personal cr 
domestic feelings ’’, and expression of these in the form of a poem ‘* may 
all by incessant effort be acquired as a trade.” But there is a power 
which is inborn. It is “ the sense of musical delight ° which “is a 
gift of imagination ”. This gift ‘‘ together with the power of reducing 
multitude into unity of effect, and modifying a series of thoughts by 
some one predominant thought or feeling, may be cultivated and improv- 
ed, but can never be learned. It is in these that poeta nascitur non fit ’’. 
(BL 2.14). The image resulting from poetic passion is a product of the 
secondary imagination. As emerging from this source, it carries with 
it the character of passion and moves in the same rhythm. Yet it is 
something not common to all human beings. The primary imagination 
ig present in all, but the secondary is only in a few; and these few are 
the creative artists who are born with the gift. Consequently what 
distinguishes an artist from any other human being is the presence 
in him of the secondary imagination. 

If the images themselves are not modified by the eee 
activity. ‘‘ poetry becomes flattened into mere didactics of practice, 
or evaporated into a hazy, unthoughtful day-dreaming ” (L 11). This 
rnodifying process secures the ‘ definiteness and articulation of imagery ’, 
and also the ‘ framework of objectivity.’ And the two forms in which 
-the images exist are present in two different activities. In the activity 
of fancy the images are unrelated, and they have no necessary origination 
from the poetic imagination. They are merely the images existing at 
the level,of the primary imagination. The images modified into a unity 
are those charged with the poetic passion; and these images offer the: 
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clues to an apprehension of the poetic intuitions. In other words, they 
offer the clues to an understanding of the existence or being of the world, ' 
an understanding with which we are not familiar in normal life because 
of the selfish solicitude which does not allow us to tear off the film of 
familiarity. | 

12. That which distinguishes the normal individual from the 
genius is the latter’s “ intuition of absolute existence °. ‘This intuition 
makes him realise within himself “ a something ineffably greater than 
his own indivdual nature °. How does he have this idea? Our sources 
of knowledge are the senses and the understanding. The senses 
“ supply only surfaces, undulations, phantoms °. The instruments of 
sensation ‘‘ furnish only the chaos, the shapeless elements of sense "”. 
The ‘‘ moulds and mechanism of the understanding ’’ result ‘‘ in 
individualization, in outlines and differencings by quantity and 
relation ’’ (Fr 520). Imagination, on the other hand, is concerned with 
existence; and in the language of the categories it 1s preoccupied with 
quality. As a principle of shapeliness it resolves the chaos; and as the 
secondary imagination it intuits the impersonal, the universal. Such a 
creative principle, Coleridge says, is not only analogous to the creativity 
of nature, but basic to the entire human life as such. It is the stuff of 
our lives and dreams. It intuits the Platonic Tdeas. ° I 

The primary imagination is thus essentially utilitarian, concerning 
itself with the appearance. The secondary is actively concerned with 
reality, expressing no utilities, but values. The former preserves the 
dualism of normal life, while the latter seeks to transcend the dualistic 
or the pluralistic Universe. It is this secondary imagination that 
contains ‘‘ the seeds of all moral and scientific improvement °. This 
‘ imagination is the distinguishing characteristic of man as a progressive 
being ° (L 800), for the simple reason that it “‘ combines many cir- 
cumstances*into one moment of consciousness *’, and “ tends to produce 
that ultimate end. of all human thought and human feeling, unity °’ 
(L 89). It is the greatest faculty of the human mind. 
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TITLE TO TERRITORY UNDER 
“INTERNATIONAL LAW 
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In international law ‘title to territory’ must be an important topic 
as sovereignty is territorial and not personal. Title to territory agam 
is linked up with the questions of territorial Integrity and territorial 
change. Without a correct ‘ascertainment of title there may be 
frequent territorial disputes. These may be of a legal or non-legal 
character. In the former case the task of the court or the tribunal 
is “to decide on the basis of law where title actually exists.’’* In 
the other case also it is imperative to ascertain correctly where the 
title in law resides. Nineteenth century saw a larger number of terri- 
torial disputes than any earlier one and we are warned that they are 
increasing in number.? That perhaps lies in the lozic of a territorially 
fragmented world. But in every case the title must be correctly ascer- 
tained. 


Titls to territory has been acquired through various methods. 
There is no unanimity among the writers with regard to their number ° 
Yet state practices and the jurists usually recognize five principal 
methods which are:- (1) Occupation, (2) Cession, (8) Conquest and 
Subjugation, (4) Prescription, (5) and Accretion To some* occupation 
and cession are the most important. But perhaps occupation today 
has not the same significance as it had in the age of discovery, though 
it is still important in the case of abandonments and boundary dis- 
putes.” Cession involving territorial change is important, though 
voluntary cessions are rare. In cession complications may arise re- 
garding the question of plebiscite. Title by conquest and subjugation, 
though sanctioned by traditional international law, has been rejected 
in a sense in the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact,’ and the U.N. 
Hill, Norman-~—Claims to Territory in Internationa! Law and Relations (19151, p.25 

š ela (Dauterpaehit— International Law, Vol, I, 8th Edition (1955), p. 545; 
Penwick-—International Law, 8rd Edition (1949), p, 318. In Oppenheim we have five 
methods: Fenwick mentions two more, viz., treaties of peace and assimilation. 


š Brierly—The Law of Nations, 4th Edition (1949), p. 148; Svarlien—An 
Introduction to the Law of Nations (1955) P. 169. . 

5 To Fenwick occupation ‘has bean’ the most important method—Dickinson in his 
book Law of Peace (1951) observes :—*'.. . the law of discuvery and oc2upation took shape 
in the years of colonial expansion and reached maturity ia the nineteenth century only to 
lose most of its practical importance”. pp. 46-7, 

& «Article 10. 

T Article I 


mor 
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Charter.* Prescription and Accretion are of minor importance. An 
assessment of the relative importance of these methods in the present 
context may be suggested as an interesting line of study, | 

International jurists have classified these methods into original 
and derivative. To some’ cession is a derivative method while all the 
other four are original. It is doubtful if all will concur in this view. 
For example, regarding Prescription it is not definite as to whether 
it is original or derivative.” And if Prescription can be viewed as a 
derivative method on the ground of the existence of a former owner, 
Conquest and Subjugation can also be and on the same ground. 
. Moreover Conquest with Subjugation involves territorial change and 
transfer like Cession. But one is forced, the other is voluntary. In 
fact Fenwick"! uses the term ‘forced cession’ for conquest. And if 
title by voluntary transfer is derivative, that by compelled transfer 
can also be. An agreed stand among the authors and the jurists 
would remove many elements of ambiguity and would lend precision 
to the topic. et us turn to an analysis of these methods. 


OCCUPATION 


Occupation is an original method and not derivative as it “does 
not invoive the transfer of sovereignty from one state to another.” = 
Occupation may or may not be linked up with discovery. And the 
law and character of oecupation have evolved through different 
stages. ** 

Before the age of Discovery and prior to the emergence of the 
modern state system state territory was believed to be the property 
of the monarchs and titles were claimed and conceded on the grounds 
of Conquest, marriage, inheritance, cession ete.! With the discovery 
of the New World new types of legal claims on the basis of the Papal 
Bulls were put forward by Spain and Portugal: But such claims 
‘were not recognized by England, France, and Holland, and jurists 
like Grotius also questioned their validity. In their quest for a more 
scientific and logical basis for titles the European nations bit upon 
the ‘mere fact of discovery’ as the guiding norm. But the argument 


8- Articie 2, paragraph 4. 
9 Oppenheim (Lauterpacht)—Op cit., P. 546. 
10 Svarlien—Op. cit., p. 180. 
11 Fenwick—Op. cit., p. 859; Svhwarzenherger in The Manual of International Lau 
does nol recognize conquest as a separate method but pnts it within the citegory of cession, 
12 Hackworth — Digest of International Law (1910), Vol. I, p< 401, 
_ B Hackworth—Digest I, p. 401. 
M Svarlien—Op. cit , P. 169. 
1 Hill—Op.cit., pp. 148-4, 
16 Hill—Op. cit., p. 145. 
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of ‘discovery’, *though valid at the beginning, was soon found to be 


inadequate and came to be buttressed by the principles of ‘possession’, 
‘occupation’, and ‘effective occupation’. 

' The argument of discovery’ thus ripens into the norm of occupa- 
tion in the evolutionary procass. . For title by discovery, it was con- 
tended by the jurists and established through the cases, could not be 
a permanent, valid, and definitive title unless it was followed up by 
actual possession and occupation.” Discovery, Moore observes, ‘‘gives 
only an inchoate title, which must be confirmed by use or settlg- 
ment.’"'*® That was also the view of Chief Justice Marshal of the 
United States Supreme Gourt in the case Johnson V. Mcintosh*® 
(1828). That is also laid down in the Island of Palmas (or Miangas} 
case?’ (1923) and Clipperton Island Arbitration?! (1931) between France 
and Mexico. The award went in favour of France as the title by 
discovery was not perfected and completed by occupation. 

That title by discovery is an imperfect title can also be proved 
by reference to recent researches and optmions,°? Discovery in the 
sense of ‘physical discovery’ or simple ‘visual apprehension’ cannot 
establish valid title. Supplemented by symbolic acts of possession 
and not effective occupation it may create valid title but this title may 
be lost by the effective occupation of the area by some other State. 
In other words title by discovery accompanied with merely symbolic 
acts of possession may be superseded by titles acquired through posses- 
gion, settlement and effective ocoupation.2 Hence inchoate title of 
discovery must sooner or later ripen into real title of occupation or it 
‘‘perishes, and any other state can then acquire the territory by means 
of an effective occupation.’ ?* 

Title by Discovery has thus been replaced by the title of occupa- 
tion. Occupation is defined as “the act of appropriation by a state by 
which it intentionally acquires sovereignty over such territory as is 
at the {ime not under the sovereignty of another state.’’?> Two charac- 
teristic features of occupation follow herefrom. One is that’ the 
territory that can be occupied must be unappropriated: it must be 


N. Vattel—Droit des, Gens. Eng. trans I, 207, quoted and supported by Fenwick in 
his International, Law p. 345; Moore—Dige:t of International Law (1906), Vol. I. §§. 80, 81 
for important details and facts and cpinions ; Oppenheim (Tuauterpacht)—Op. cit., I, pp. 558-9. 

8 Moore—Digest, I, p. 258. 

19 He observed that title by discovery “might be consummated by possession.” See 
Moore—Digest, I, p 259. i 

2 Hackworth—Digest, 1, p. 393; Briggs—The Law oj Nations (1958), p. 243. 

21 Hackworth—Digest I, p. 401. 

2 Hackworth-- Digest, T, pp. 398-9. 

23 Keller, Lissitzyn, and Mann—Creation of Rights of Sovereignty through Symbolic 
Acts (1988) pp. 148-9; Moore-~ Digest, I, p. 262. 

Oppenheim (Lauterpacht)—Op. cit., I. p. 559. _ 
45 Oppenheim (Lauterpacht}—Op. cit., I. p. 555. 
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res nullius or terra nullius. That does not memm thdt it is to be 
uninhabited. It signifies that it should not be “already occupied 
by a people or state whose political organization is such as to causa- 
its prior ‘rights of occupancy to be recognised.’’?* It is this charac- 
teristic in particular which lends to occupation an original character. 
There is no transfer of title : there is the first acquisition of title and 
that is not possible unless the area is unappropriated. It is this 
point which distinguishes occupation from both Cessfon and Subju- 
gation, where the territory in question was under the sovereignty 
of some other state. The second characteristic is that it must be 
an act of appropriation culminating in tha intentional acquisition 
of sovereignty over the territory. There should be the intention ; 
but that by itself will not be adequate ; it should manifest itself in 
the objective physical act of appropriation. This act of appropriation 
would mean different doses and degrees of action in different cases. 
But in any case this element is essential in converting the inchoate 
title of discovery into a final and definitive one. It connotes ‘taking 
of possession’, settlement aud occupation. There is no strict un- 
animity among the jurists as to what exactly this act of appropriation 
would signify. Some” suggest that only symbolic asts of annexation 
would satisfy the requirement in the case of “a region completely 
uninhabited and seldom frequented.’’ But Oppenheim lays down 
the two necessary conditions in this connection which are possession 
and administration. With these two conditions fulfilled occupation 
becomes real and effective as distinguished from fictitious occupation. 
Possession connotes some settlement on the territory which can 
maintain the authority of the acquiring state. And after possession 
there should be some kind of administration to show that ‘‘the terri- 
tory is- really. governed by the new, possessor.” The trend then is 
definitely towards the doctrine of ‘Effective Occupation’. That is 
evidenced from the convention”? signed at St. Germain-en-Laye on 
September 10, 1919, which replaced the Berlin Act?’ of 1885. Under 
Actile 10 of this Convention of 1919 ‘‘the signatory powers acknowledge 
their obligation to maintain in the regions under their control actua: 


2 Fenwick—0p. cit., p. 845. 

2 The names cf the authors who support this stand are listed in Hackworth— 
Digest, I. p, 402. They are Lindley, Smedel and Heydte. 

B Hackworth— Digest I, p 396. 

23 Hackworth—-Digest T, p. 408. 

30 TRenwiek—O0Op. cit., P. 349. The Berlin Act was adopted at the Berlin Conference of 
1885 where the signatories in relation to the possession of the African territories introduced 
the system of notification by the occupying power of its intention to take over the territory, 
Tbe Act was limited to the regions of Africa; Lut the convention (Art. 10) is not. See 
Westlake—Internationai Law I, 1910 pp. 106-111 for the Berlin Act. 
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authority and police forces sufficient to insure protection for persons 
and property and, if the case should arise, freedom for commerce 
and transit,’’. In the Palmas Island Case (1928) the principle was 
note] thai “‘ocsupation, to constitute a claim to territorial sovereignty 
must be effective, that is, offer certain guarantees to other states 
and nationals.’’*" The same point of view was echo:d in the leading 
case, as many consider, on the subject, viz., the case of Eastern 
sreenland®? (1933). The PCL held in ¿his cas3—‘‘A claim t, 
sovereignty based not upon some purticular act or title such as 2 
treaty of cession, but merely upon continued display of authority, 
involves two elements each of which. must be shown to exist: the 
intention and will to act as sovereign, and some actual exercise or 
display of such authority.” This ‘actual exercise or display of 
authority’ connotes the norm of effective occupation and not fictitious. 
paper or symbolic occupation. In the Minquiera and Hcrehos case 
(1953) the IOJ gave its verdict in favour of the United Kingdom 
on the ground that the alleged original feudal title to these groups 
of islands claimed by “France must lapse in the face of the facts that 
the British authorities in the past and also “during the greater part 
of the nineteenth century and in the twentieth century have 
exercised state functions in respect of the group’’ of tslands.** This 
is how the modern trend has definitely been towards effective 
occupation. 

But what does ‘effective occupation’ mean? Does it mean occa- 
pation in such a manner as to enforce immediately, on the spot and 
always the authority of the possessor state ? Thatcan hardly be the 
logical interpretation. And Vonder Heydte states the most rational 
view when he argues that ‘‘effective occupation as generally required 
does not imply its extension to every nook and corner." A strong 
force may be placed in the centre from which flying columns may be 
sent around and there will be virtually effective occupation if they can 
guarantee the minimum of legal order and protection: In the’ 
Minquiers and Eicrehos (1958) cases the same point of view was 
upheld by Judge Basdevant in his separate opinion. 


31 Green—International Law through the cases (1951) p. 357, N 

22 Green—Op, cit., pp. 127 ff. 

3 T.G.J. Reports, 1958. A.J.I.L. 1954, pp. 316-826 in the section on Judicial 
Decisions. ; 

3 Heydte—“Discovery, Symbolic Annexation and Virtual Effectivencess in 
International Law’ in À.J.I.L. (1985), p. 463. 

35 „Itehouid be noted by the readers that this ig alao the meaning of effective opeupa- 
tion under Article 42 of the Hague Convention IV of 1907 in the case of War. 
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And if this be the meaning of effective occupation,’ it may De 
asked, as some point out, if occupation would involve and require 
settlement. If there can be effective coptrol over the area without 
settlement, then perhaps the reyuiremants of effective occupation 
can be fulfilled. By means of aircraft ‘‘unsettled’’ areas of wide 
extent may be controlled by the pos:essor state from a distance and 
“such means do not necessarily involve settlement.” ‘This may be 
theoretically possible in the case of ‘unsettled’ area. But there 
wilt be the risk of this title being destroyed by the superior titles 
based on settlerrent and more effective occupation. These principles 
of effective occupation will be applied in the case of any conflict 
regarding title to the Moon. 

Effective occupation must not be confused with constructive 
occupation under which whole territory was claimed to be cecupied on 
the basis of settlement in a part, though in the territory outside the 
settled area the control was not effective. Effective occupation 
doctrine would rule out as invalid claims based on constructive occu- 
pation.*” But in the past there were many examples of claims to 
occupation of the vast inland areas on the basis of settlement on the 
coast or on the mouth of ariver.** This was particularly so in the 
case of the New World after discovery. The Latin American states 
succeeded to these claims in some modified and revised form through 
the doctrine of Uti Possidetis*® of 1810. We come across again the 
‘hinterland’, ‘spheres of influence’, ‘spheres of rights’ theories applied 
by the colonizing powers in the case of the African continent. 

This ‘hinterland’ doctrine was “Im reality an application of the 
principle of contiguity’’.*° This doctrine of ‘territorial propinquity’ 
has been used to support some of the claims to territories in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. But this doctrine cannot be accepted as the 
Tribunal in the Palmas Island cass (1928) rejected 16 by pointing out 
that there is ‘‘no foundation in icteruational law for titles based upon 
contiguity’ i | | 

The question of occupation of the Arctic and Antarctic regions may 
create a lot of controversies and complications. On account of the 


36 “Hyde—International Law (1945), Vol. I, p. 331. 

3 Fenwick— Op. cit., p. 349. 

33 Fensick—Op. cit., p. 348. f , 

33 Hill—Op. cit., pp. 154-6. Limifed space does not permit the discussion of the 
doctrin’. l 

@ Jüll—Op. cit, p. 152: A distinction between the theory of continuity and the 
theory of contiguity can be drawn. Starke—An Intrduction to Internctional Law 
(1954) p. 140. . : 
7 t Petill-=_Op. cit., p. 153; Green~:Op cit , pp 359-360; Hackworth—Digest, I. p. 407; 
© Q. Wright—Territorial Propinquity in A.J.I.L. (1918), pp. 520-2, 
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extreme rigouts of climate occupation im the technical sense may not 
be possible. Clairns on the basis of geographical contiguity have 
occassionally been made but they have no scund footing. Expeditions 
have frequently been sponsored and encouraged by the states. The 
strategic importance of these regions is increasingly being felt. The 
‘sector principle’ has been sought to be applied by different countries. 
The res communis formula for these regions as in the case of the 
high seas offers no practical solution. A new form of occupation is 
designed through the air bases and the weather stations built in different 
sectors. The question of riyalry regarding these regions ° may ruin 
interstate amity. The possibility of internationalization of these regions 
under some control or supervision of the U.N. should be explored,** 
though in the case of the Arctic regions the Sector principle on the 
‘basis of geographical propinquity has been sought to be applied. 


CESSION : 


Another important method of acquisition of title to territory is 


Cession. It is “the transfer of sovereignty over state territory by the 


owner state to another state’’.*4 If title by occupation is akin to the 


conception of property ownership in private jurisprudence with the 
requirements of corpus and animus,** cession as a mode would remind 
us of ‘“‘title by deed of transfer in municipal law’’.**® The transfer of 
title by cession usually takes place through a treaty between the two 
parties, the ceding state and the acquiring state. The treaty of cession 
stipulates the exact extent of territory ceded and may also lay down 
the conditions of cession which would vary from case to case. The 
treaty rights of cession may be subject to constitutional restrictions 
the violation of which may invalidate the treaty of cession.*7 The 
parties in a treaty of cession “must be states’’, and ‘‘only those 
cessions in which both subjects are states concern the Law of 
Nations’’.* _ 


43 There ia a growing volume of literature on the qnestion of the Arctic and Antartic 
regions. Jeasup—Sovereignty in Antartica. A.J.I.L., 1947; Oppenheim (Lauterpacht) 
Op. cit., I, F.N. 556-7; Daniel—Conflect of Sovereignties tn the Antarctic, Year Book 
of World Afaire, 1949; Svarlien—Op. cit, pp 173-7; Two Articles by Hayton and Toma 
in A.J.1.0., 1956; Hyde— Op. cit., I pp. 847 855; Hackworth—Digest I, pp. 449 f. 

33 On the question whether the O.N. can exercise jurisdiction on the Antarctic 
region, see Lauterpacht—‘‘Contemporaiy Practice af the United Kingdom in the field of 
International Law—Survey and Comment’, only pp. 409-413 of this Article in International 
and Oomparatiye Law Quurterly, 1956. 

44 Oppeheim (Lauterpacht)—Op. cıt., p. 547 . š 

x. raq Su kha Law sources and analogias of International Law 11997). 
Dp . MJ" . 

š 46 Benwick—Op. cit. p. 358. 
47 Bee Oppenheim (Lauterpacht) Op. cit. § 497 for details. 
48 Oppenheim (Lauterpacht)—Op. cit, p. 547, ` 
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There can be cession of a part of the territory or of the whole. 
In the latter case it becomes an instance of total merger. And the ` 
treaty of cession may be “the outcome of peaceable negotiations or 
of war’. The former is a case of voluntary cession, the latter of . 
forced cession The motives in the case of voluntary cession may 
be gift or merger. And in the past during the days of absolutism 
there were cessions in marriage contracts or by testamentary disposi- 
tions. For better frontier fixation exchanges of territory can also 
be found. And there have also been sales, pledge and lease. | 

Cession, it is argued, should be followed by physical possession 
of the ceded territory by the new ownér state. But technically and 
formally the validity of cassion does not depend on the act of posses- 
sion, though that is necessary for the acquiring state to make its 
authority effective in the ceded area. 

Third states normally can have no right to veto cession between 
other states. But exceptionally this right may emerge on account 
of the right of pre-emption of the vetoing state on the basis of a 
previous treaty, or if the cession is a forced one through unlawful war. 
But though not having a veto right third states, it is argued,“ can 
have a right to intervene in the interest of balance of power. It is 
doubtful if this stand will be accepted by all today in the U.N. era 
where the ‘balance of power’ principle has been abandoned. The 
third state cannot have the freedom of unilateral intervention but may 
and should refer the case to the Security Council.” 

Cessions involve transfer of territory and the inhabitants thereof 
to the sovereignty of the new owner state. Theidea that men should 
not be tossed this way and that according to the mercy of the monarchs 
and the leaders has raised the question of plebiscite in the case of 
cession. Grotius*! was in favour of plebiscite in a sense. But 
inspite of tthe support of Grotius the question of plebiscite 
was ‘‘abandoned by diplomats, condemned by the majority of 
writers on international Jaw, and forgotten by the world at large”. 
` Yet the issue came to the fore after the First World War in connection 
with the principle of self-determination.°*? The gceatest champion 
"of plebiscite was Woodrow Wilson himself who inimitably said that 


49 ee (Lauterpacht)—Op. cit, p. 651; Q. Wright—A study of War (1942) Vol. 
772. 


II. p 
Ko See my‘ book—International Law Re-defined : Chapter on the Compulsive methods 


under the U.N. Charter. 
5. De Jure Belli Ac Pacis. Eog. Trans Bk. II, Ch. VI. Sec. 4. p. 261—'That 


Sovereignty over a part of a people cannot be alienated by the people against the will of the 


part.” 
52 Sarah Wambaugh—Plebiscites since the World War (1983) Vol, I. p. 8, 
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“no right anywhere exists to hand peoples e>dout from sovereignty to 


` sovereignty as if they were property”. Actually several 19th century 


treaties of cession contained plebiscite as a ccndition of their validity. 


: But inspite of these developments plebiscize as a condition of, validity | 


of cession has not been established under intarnational law.** In other 
words international law,.as if is now, permits cession even without 
plebiscite. 

“if cession may comprise the totality of the territory of the ceding 
state and may amount to merger, a poin; may be raised if India’s 
title to Kashmir may not be justified under the international law of 
ession. The Instrument of'Accession of an Indian native state -could 
not 'be regarded as a Treaty ‘before independenze as the naʻive states 
were not sovereign.” But after transfer of power Kashmir regained 
its paramountcy and became a sovereign state ° and in that capacity 
acceded ‘to Tudia. May not this accession be viewed as a kind of 
cession involving totality -ot territory and amounting to merger with 
the Indian Federation? The question of plebiscite, it:has been seen, 
is not necessury to validate cession in International law, though 
necessities of international policy may on occisions demand it. The 
offer of plebiscite by India was Just an extra-legal deocratic offer. 
And if India can thus claim a valid title to the territory of Kashmir 
on account of the voluntary cession of the latter, does not Pakistan 
become guilty of aggression and transgression of law from this 
standpoint also? And may it not be arzuec tht people’s will, for 
which .plebiscrte :was offered and planned, has been already known 
through .Constituent Assembly of Kashmir and hence plebiscite is 
now unnecessary? India’s title to Kashmir can be justified along 
this line. But this stand may be open to challenge if plebiscite 
be viewed as a, necessary condition of the legal validity of :Kashmir’s 
accession. t 


CONQUEST AND SUBJUGATION 


Conquest aii sabjugation and annexation has been a traditional 
method of acquiring title.°’ Title could be earned by this method 


-Quoted from the Congress Record 1917 in Hazxworth—Digest I, P 494, But 
the o. States opposed a plabiscite in the ease of the Danish West Tndiea in 19165. See 
Hackworth—I. p. 422, ` 

M Oppenheim (Lauterpacht)—Op. cit. pp 551-2; Hall—In:ernalional Taw § 9; 
Fenwick--Op. cit , p. 8363; Svarlien—Op. cit,, p. 180; Wambaugh---Op. cit., p. 491. 

5 K.T. Shah — Federal Btrec'ure (1937'., p. 90 
56 Lord Mountbatten’s Addres: to the Conference of Princes and Ministers, July 25, 
1947 : 

57 There is a differenc: between conquest and Subjugation—See Oppenheim, 
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as war was a legally valid weapom for both maintaining and changing 
rights. This right to title by conquest justified the charge against 
international law as a law of power. With renunciation’ of war under . 
the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the U. N. Charter, 
title by conquest and subjugation loses validity over that wide range 
where use of force becomes illegal. And in this respect the U. N. 
Charter goes much further than the Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact as it bans ‘force’—use and threat of force—and not simply 
‘wår’. There are gaps no doubt. But over that wide range 
where use of ‘force’ is illegal, no valid title through conquest and 
subjugation can accrue. It may still be theoretically valid for non- 
members of the U.N., tbough in practice the possibilities are 
limited. The mandates ia Trasteeship system also refutes the theory 
of conquest and annexation. 

It is in connection with this trend m law that the Stimson* 
doctrine of non-recognition of January, 1932, becomes significant. 
It is a doctrine or a policy as the United States “does not intend 
to recognize’ amy situation etc. illegally brought about. It was 
reasserted in the League Special Assembly Resolution in March, 1982, 
which made it ‘‘incumbent upon the Members sof the League of 
Nations not to recognize” any situation etc. brought about by 
illegal means. We find herein an attempt to transform ‘‘the Policy 
of non-recognition into an obligation of non-recognition.”’ Such obli- 
gation of non-recognition was repeated again in Art. 2 of the Anti- 
War Treaty’? of Non-Aggression and Conciliation of LOth October, 
1938, concluded between a nu nber of American States: in Article 11- 
of the Convention® on. Rights and Duties of states signed ar 
Montevideo on 26th December, 1933; and was forcefully reaffirmed 
at the Highth Internation1] Conference of American states in 1988. 
In the U.N. era we find emphasis on this obligation of non-recognition 
in Article 11 of the Draft Declaration’? on Rights and Duties af 
states prepared by the International Law Commission in 1949, 

This principle of non-recognition if elevated into a rule af 
positive international law may play a very important and creative 


56 See my book—International Law Redefined, Chapter on Renunciation of War under 
the U.N. Charter. 

69 [anterpacht—Recognitioa in International Law (1947), pp. 415 ff. and Oppenheim 
(Lautsrpacht)—Op. cit. I, pp. 142.5 for an important and analytical discussion of the 
doctrine. 

60 La itarpacht—Recognition. p. 419. 

61 Sohn—Cases on World Law (1950), pp. 269-270. 

6&2 Repor of ths International Law Commission (First Session) 1949,~General 
Assembly official Records : Fourth Session. Supplement No : 10 (A/925), pp. 7-10. 
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- role.” It may, I believe, lend to international law a teleological 
element. “‘It prevents any law creating effect of prescription’ 
born out of ilebal acts. It may be weapon to undo the law creat- 
ing effect of illegal and unjust facts. By not recognizing “illegally 
arid unjustly acquired title it may ultimately secure the elimination of 
that title ard the triumph of the original title based on law and 
justice. Properly used, judiciously applied, impartially formulated 
in the general interest of peace and world community it may be 
a very useful weapon for creating and enforcing a just law and 
thus lending to international lew a functional character. 


PRESORIPTION 


Prescription as a method of acquiring title has raised differences 
of opinion. Many** defend it; others reject the same. It is in 
connection with prescription also that recognition becomes significant. 
It means the acquisition of sovereignty through ‘continuous and 
undisturbed exercise’? of the same over the territory in question 
for a time long enough to create a ‘general conviction’ in its 
favour." 

Two elements emerge as important—continuous and undisturbed 
exercise; amd the length of time. The first element is illustrated 
in various cases and particularly in the Chamizal Arbitration“ 
case (1911) and the Palmas Island case (1928). In the Chamizal 
Arbitration case a new element was laid down when the Commissioners 
argued that “another characteristic of possession serving as a founda- 
tion for prescription is that it should be peaceable, “and not only 
continuous and undisturbed.” The other element relates to the 
question of length of time. There is no agreement on this. Grotius 
had objections to usucaption of Roman iaw but recognized prescription 
for a length of time ‘‘exceeding the memory of man’’.” ` Others 
talk of possession for “some length of time.” l 

Prescription may be of two types-—acquisitive and extinctive. 
Acqusitive prescription again may take two forms—one immemorial 
possession and the other a form of prescription akin to usucapio.” 


63 For very good discussion of this aspect see Tantetpacht— Recognition §§ 119-124, 


i 129. 

128) ; Grotius—De Jure Belli Ac Pacis Eog Tran. Bk. IT., Cb., IV., Sec. 2, pp. 220-221 & 
Vattel, Wheaton, Phillimore, Hall and Many others- they even went beyond Grotins. 
Oppenheim (Lauterpacht)—Op, cit, p. 576 for the deizition of Preseription. 

66 See Hackworth--Digest I, p. 482 ff. 

6? F{ackworth—Digest I, pp. 441-2 & pp. 411-413. 

68 (Green—Op. cit. p. 366. 

69 De Jure Belli Ac Pacis Eng. Trans., p. 224., Bk. IT, Ch. IV., See. 7, 

70 Jdchnson—Acquisitive Prescription in International Law im B.Y. of I.L, 1950 pp. 
332 f for details; limited space does not permit discussion. f ; 
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(i 
ACORETION 


` The last method of acquiring title to territory is Accretion. It 
is ‘the ‘name for increase of land through new formations ’’” 
These new formations may be artificial through embankments, break- 
waters. dykes etc. or natural. The scope of gaining new lands through 
artificial formations is limited by two considerations. The legiti- 
mate interests and rights of the neighbouring states must not be 
damaged by this policy. And there is again the question of securing 
permanent victory against the natural forces of water currents and 
flow. 

Natural formations may take the shape of alluvions (slow and 
gradual process of formation of new lend) or avuisions (sudden act of 
violence). There can again be the birth of new islands. If they rise 
in the maritime belt they obviously come under the sovereignty of 
that state and have the effect of extending the territorial waters as 
they would now be measured from the new print. Tf they rise on the 
high seas they become no man’s land for the time being and fit objects 
for occupation. 

Accretion in the case of boundary rivers may lead to complications : 
If the boundary rivers change their bed and channel through natural 
gradual processes of erosion and accretion, the boundary follows the 
course of the stream. But if the change is through avulsion, the 
boundary remains in the middle of the old channel even if there be 
no water. This is the settled law’? and was upheld in many cases.” 

These are the main and basic principles of international law 
governing title to territory. These may be viewed as so many 
analogies from private or municipal law.” In the case of occupatidn 
the requirements of animus and corpus find parallel in the laws of 
private property. ‘‘T'he rules concernig accession (meaning accretion) 
have been retained in toto, and their application has been extended 
from fluvial accessions .to those arising on the seashore.” Acquisitive 


S prescription is “without any doubt a general principle of law recognized 
. by civilized nations. 


"75 Cession is akin to transfer of property in 


municipal law. The analogy to private law breaks down in the case 
of titig by conquesi and subjugation. State law is not a law of 


7 Opens ILauterpacht)— 02. cit. I., p. 568. 
12 Hackworth—DigestI., p. 417. 
73 Nebraska V. Iowa (1892); Chamizal Arbitration (1911)—-T'he United States however 
did not accept this award as valid and binding—Hackwurth, pp. 417-421; Kansas V. Missonri 
(1948) in Green—Op., cit. pp. 385-8. 
14 Lauterpacht—Private aw Sources & Analogies, pp. 99 ff. 
: he Jobnson—Acquisitive Prescription in International Law, B.Y.1.L. 1950, p 843. 
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Might, but international law is, if title by conquest is valid. But 
the’ rejection of this title in the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact 
and the U. N.*Charter brings the two systems closer and the analogies 
become prominent. f 

Hence the question may be asked as to whether these rules are 
derived by analogies from municipal law or they are autonomous rules 
born out of the peculiar conditions of interstate life. Prof. 
Schwarzenberger”? strongly attacks any analysis based on municipal 
law analogies. He contends that over-emphasis on private Iw 
analogies clouds the whole issue, makes it difficult to ‘find the operative 
rules’ in this connection, and tends ‘‘to attribute an inherently 
absolute character to rights which prima facie, are initially relative 
rights.” And after discarding this analysis he declares that title to 
territory 1s governed primarily by the fundamental rules of international 
law, viz., sovereignty, recognition, consent, and good faith” with 
the help of which the traditional rules can easily be explained and 
understood. 

There is surely a very strong logic behind this stand, which is 
bighly illuminating and analytical. Yet a reading of these rules in 
the light of private law analogies may be necessary and useful from 
several points of view. It will be ssen that the principle 
of private law analogies touches “‘almost every branch of 
the international law of peace”, ciz., Treaties, Responsi- 
bility, Servitudes, Succession, etc:7* If it be so there can be 
nothing peculiarly wrong in reading these rules on title to territory 
by reference to private law analogies. Moreover private law analogies 
might have been ridiculed by the opponents in the days of dominant 
positivism. But there bas been of late a reaction against the purely 
positivist way of thinking. And with the weakening,” if pot burial, 
of positivism there is scope for the emergence of a teleological and 
functional international law which may supplement itself constantly 
by drawing on the municipal codes of the countries. This is not 
to say that the process is easy: but this is simply to note the 
possibility. Again Article 88(1)(c) of the statute of the PCIJ and 
the ICJ has clearly recognized the significance of municipal law as 
a source of international law. The general principles of law recognized 


° 


76 Schwarzenberger—'Title to Territory: Response to a challenge in A.J.I.L. 1957, 
pp. 808 ff. See also his Manual of International Law (1956) p. 48. l 

17 He refers to three other principles—self defenee, international responsibility, and 
freedom of the seas. ; 

78 ‘Tauterpacht—Private Law sources and Analogies, g. 6. ` | 

79 See my book--International Law Re-defined. Ch. 1. ; 
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by civilized nations become a ‘reserve store of principles", on which 
international law has been and will be in the habit of drawing. 
They ‘indubitably banish mon liquet’. And what is more—‘‘they 
threw out a challenge fo the Doctrine of International ‘Law to sail ` 
into new and unchartered seas,’’ as Prof. Schwarzenberger?” himself 
in some.other coniext says. Internatioual:law under this Article 388(1) (e) 
has a scope for projecting into n3w field; and thus playiag a creative 
role. And the greater reliance of international law on, the general 
principles of law rezognized by civilived nations, the closer will be 
the affinity betwean the two systems of jurisprudence and the more 
rapid will be the transition of the world from the ‘society’ stage to 
the ‘community’ stage. This is not toignore the handicaps, the 
dangers and the limitations of the scheme. Private law analogies 
may tempt us to read ia them much more than what the iaternational 
facts would warrant or imply. Attractive analogies may make us 
blind to the realities of inter-state life and may just border on 
imaginative speculation. From the point of view of inductive approach 
they are perhaps not very useful ; but from the teleological and 
functional angle these analogies kept within limits may surely have 
some important role in lending to international law a dynamic and 
progressive character. ° 
These traditional rules governing title to territory are put to 
severe strain when they are faced with challenge in connaction with 
territorial disputes of a political nature. These disputes may involve 
demand for change of title and corresponding readjustment of 
territories. Many European powers acquired title to territories in 
Africa on the basis of the traditional law of occupation. In Europe 
portions again have been ceded without plebiscite. But people in 
South Africa may claim independence on the ground of self- 
determination. Men in the ceded portions of Europe may demand 
reunion with the original state or may demand self-rule. Will the 
traditional rules survive these challenges? Too rigid legal stand may 
` imperil justice and peace. Hence either law should be changed or 
these political demands are to be ignored. Perhaps the former will 
be the saner course as the latter may put peace in peril. There 


8 Brierly—The Law of Nations (1949) p, 63. 

BL ~Stene—Legal Control of International Conflicts. 

&2 In his feresvord to the book General Principles of Law (1953) by Cheng. 

£8 See Dickinson—Law and Peace (1951), pp. 116-7, where he says that customary and 
Treaty Lav: are “insufficient fora dynamic and changing worli’’; in building peace we 
require “‘a vast deal of conscious law making,” And he adds—'"This is to say that a 
revitalized community of nations must exploit progressively an 1 to the full its equivalents of 
national law making processes,” ; 
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should be, possibilities of peaceful territorial change under law, 
otherwise law, standing divorced, from justice, will commit itself 
by its own „powerlessness. The United Nations may take the lead 
in correcting unjust anomalies created by traditional law. whenever 
the affected parties would point them out. And under the ‘dynamic: 
peace’ formula®* of Article 14 of the Charter the General Assembly 
‘may recommend’ territorial readjustments in the interest of general 
welfare and.friendly relations and may thus seek to release the forces 
of justice and progress from the fetters of an unjust status quo and 
stability in the’ shape of a rigid territorial settlement. 


Ë See 8. K. Mukheriee—‘‘Peace : An Art and a Science under the U.N,Charter’’—~IT— 
in Calcutta Review, August. 1957, particularly, pp. 166-170. 


EARLY STAGES OF IDEALISM IN 
MODERN ITALY 


Ira DAsGUPTA, M.A. 


The picture of Italian philosophy, during the T9th century is 
sonfewhat different from the general picture of philosophy in other 
European countries at that time. During the first few decades of ihe 
19th century Positivism and Scepticism had its sway upon the minds of 
the Italian thinkers. Catterneo, Ferrari and Morselli were all supporters 
of Positivism. But soon there was reaction. A number of Neo- 
Kantians, of whom Alfanso Testa (1784-1860) is most prominen, 
appeared. This was not enough—there was a positive trend towards 
Tdealism of the Hegelian type. Three names stand out prominently in 
connection with the Hegelian movement in the 19th century Italy—they 
are Augusto Vera, Betrando Spaventa and F. De Sanctis. 

In the 19th century, Hegelian Idealism was gradually making its 
headway in different parts of Europe and America, ag a revolt against 
Empiricism and Positivism. What Stirling, Caird and Green did in 
England, what Harris and his associates did in America was done by 
Vera, Spaventa and De Sanctis in Italy. They did pioneering work in 
introducing Hegelian Idealism in the 19th century-Ltaly. 

The main features of Hegelian Idealism are : 

(a) The entire universe is the unfoldment of the Absolute Spirit, so 
that the entire universe is spiritual in its essence. 

(b) The one process moves on dialectically—from thee to anti- 
thesis and then reconciled in some higher synthesis. In the evolutionary 
unfoldment' there are triads after triads. ° 

(ë) There is no gap between thought and reality (as was wrongly 


_ presumed by Kant and others). To interpose a barrier between thought 


and reality is to make all knowledge impossible. In fact, in Hegel’s 


- opinion, human reason thinks dialectically; and the dialectical pattern 


according to which we think is also the pattern according to which the 
world system evolves. The world evolution is an objective repetition of 
the subjective movement of thought. If is in this sense that history is 
spiritual and not a collection of dry facts. 

_ (d) The Absolute is not a pure Being—it is the highest synthesis— 
the synthesis of Being and. Becoming. The world and the Absolute 
together form one concrete reality. .. 

i 5—2016P—VI 
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Let us now see how these Hegelian fenets are interpreted and 
preached by “the Italian thinkers. 


` I 


Vera (1830-85) claims to have interpreted Hegel in his own light 
and he declares rather proudly : ‘‘ Hegelianism can only be demonstrated 
to a Hegelian ’’,* the implication being that he ‘ alone’ is the true 
Hegelian. 

He is a Hegelian of a curious type. Like Hegel he moves in the 
labyrinth of reason but unlike his master himself, he is unable to give us 
a definite conclusion. : 

Though Vera takes the name of Hegel so many times and declares 
himself a true-born Hegelian, he does not appear to be interpreting 
Hegelianism as it is generally understood. Vera seems to be drifting 
towards the conception of Abstract (or empty) universality. Hegelian- 
ism, as is well-known gives us a doctrine of concrete universal. In fact, 
Vera seems to read Hegel through Plato’s spectacles. From Plato, he 
takes the doctrine of Pure Universals living in a world of their own. As 
a result of this Vera misinterprets and to scme extent distorts original 
Hegelianism. He ignores the teachings of Hegel’s Phenomenology and 
Logic which all thréugh preach concrete Idealism. Under the influence 
of Plato, Vera explains the world as consisting of a scale of empirically 
generated things and introduces a sort of dualism between the world of 
Ideas or Universals and those empirical things. 

But in spite of his deviations from Hegel, Vera wants to uphold a 
philosophy of strict reason. He would thus oppose the effects of 
Schopenhauer and others who would be intersreting the world m non- 
rational terms. The world, Vera would say, can never be interpreted as 
“ will’? or as mere ‘ feeling "—but the world is always Idea or Reason. 
Vera would thus support the Hegelian maxim ‘* The real isgrational ’’. 


A better interpretation of Hegelianism we find in the philosophy of 
B. Spaventa (1817-1883). He is influenced nof only by Hegel but also 
by the French thinker Descartes and also by his own oun vinan, 
Giobetri. 

Descartes’ famous maxim is “‘ cogito ergo sum ° to bak is to 
exist. Once Descartes is sure of the existence of the human self, he 


V: Vera feels that Hegelians are born and not made. ‘‘This idea comes to vera aa a 
genuine revelation and he enda by convincing himself that he is a Hegelian by divine right, ” 
{Ruggirero, Modern Philosophy, p. 882), 
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wants to be sure of the existence of God and the world Wy discovering 
certain unassailable innate ideas. With Gioberti to think is not 
simply to exist but it is also to create. Thought proves creative activity, 
for it reproduces and recreates it within itself. But Gioberti does not 
demonstrate logically how. thought is to be equated with creation. 

Spaventa takes upon himself the task of proving the identity of 
thought and creation. He argues: ‘‘ Thought is, it can not be. 
Thought proves itself, to deny thought is to think. Thought is dialectical 
act» a world, a totality, a system. In thinking, simply thinking, I— 
simply as thought, make, construct, create this world, this world of 
mine, which is thought itself. This world, created by thought is 
absolutely certain as thought. It is thought itself ’’.* 


The merit of Spaventa is that he introduces Cartesianism in the 
Hegelian framework. Descartes starts with a dogmatic affirmation and 
negates it by doubting: but this doubt is simply a passing phase, for he 
rehabitates what he has doubted by discovering the certitude of the self 
but this, Spaventa feels, shows the special features of thought 
(a) Thought is an originative act—if does not stop short at the given, 


` but recognises it by assimilation. (b) Thought is perpetually productive 


and as such if can never be annihilated—it rises ever rom ifs own ashes. 
(c) Thought is creative—when it arises out of itself—negation and 
affirmation—doubt and faith—are then both realised as thought’s own 
work. Spaventa.can put this interpretation upon thought under the . 
influence of Hegel’s logic. Hegel’s logic reveals to him how thought 
moves spontaneously in its creative process and how the world history is 
the unfoldment of the eternal thought. As he understands Descartes 
from the Hegelian standpoint, he becomes aware that being is The 
immediate assertion of thought inasmuch as it is a product of thought. 


Spavehta interprets the first three categories of Hegel somewhat in 
an original fashion. Being as the product of thought, is the immediate 
assertion of thought. Being in this sense is abstract. - But as soon as 


' Being is thought of, it no longer remains abstract. Thus 
_ because of thought, the betnghood of pure being is extinguished, 
“and we are led to the assertion of something other than 


tion-being. Buf, as being now leads to non-being they both exist as 
being validated in the category of Becoming, for, being and non-being as 
they are now related fo one another (being saturated m thought) each of 
them becomes a unity in difference, which is becoming. What then is 


i t 


° e 3 Quoted by Ruggiero, Op. cit, p, 384. 
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_ this ‘ becoming °? As Spaventa himself explains ‘‘ Becoming is itself 
a beginning that ceases, and a cessation that begins, a birth 
that dies, and a death that is born (distinction that is extinguished and 
extinction that is distinguished), eternal death, eternal birth. This 
eternal death that is eternal birth this eternal birth that is eternal death, 
is thought ’’.‘ 

In fact, Spaventa combined Descartes’ ‘ Cogito’ and Kant’s ‘I 
think’ (Transcendental unity of Appercep%ion) and. introduces this 
factor into the dialectic of being and non-being. Dialectic is not a mere 
system of science. The identity of thought and being is possible because 
of consciousness and therefore this identity is not simply logical and 
historical (as Hegel conceived), but is psychological as well. But this 
psychological development is not simply eternally recapitulated or 
reduplicated but it is itself the external reality. As Ruggiero explains 
“ thought does not arise as a mere psychological reality confronted by an 
objective world of nature or science but it is itself the reality of that 
world; and it does not reproduce in its psychological genesis the 
historical genesis but it is itself this historica. genesis ’?.° 
| The natural consequence of this identification would be that logic, 
philosophy of nature, philosophy of spirit, were all fused into pheno- 
menology. But Spaventa could not adequately realise this position and 
continued to distinguish phenomenology from Logic, as well as from 
philosophy of nature and or spirit. This led him to another difficulty, © 
viz., he had to distinguish ‘ truth in itself’ from ‘ truth for us’. This 
means, the true science exists in itself ° while there would be another 
science which would be merely human. Thus Spaventa is led to a 
number of absurdities. 

But, in spite of this Spaventa speaks of the phenomenalisation of 
reality in human thought. This would negative the dualism between 
thought in itself and thought for us, between the divine science and 
human science, which he introduces earlier. Reality, he now says is 
neither merely contingent nor merely absolute but is an “absolute 
process of the contingent °. This would imply that reality would defy 
ready-made permanent solution Reality would be ‘‘ an eternal problem 
that is never a solution ”’.” | 


3 Soritti ñlosofici ed. Gentile : Quoted beg Ruggiero, Op, cit. p. 336. > 


5 Op. cit, p, 886—Tt is interesting to note that the outlook influenced the famous 
Ttalian Neo-Idealist, B. Croce, who identified Philosophy with history. 


6, ‘Spaventa characterises pure science as Divine Science! 


7 This may be compared with Crece’: view that Philorophy can never be a finished 
product, but every change in situation would demand a new {ype of philosophy. ` 
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IV 


The new mterpretation of Hegelianism started by Spavenfa was 
continued by Franscesco De Santics.® His great merit consists in 
actualising the Hegelian idea of spirt as development and explains art 
as a dynamic element of life.’ 

Art is according to De Sanctis identical with Spirit or Mind. Art 
develops when mind is individualised in sense. Hence the history of Art 
is the history of the gradual individualisation of mind by mind itself. If 
Art loses its individual character it becomes*dry and abstract. Again, art 
involves a universal element which renders it transparent to itself. Tf 
this transparency is missing sensation becomes dim, and imagination 
loses its luminosity. Thus Art involves reciprocal relation of the 
universal and the individual. Some philosophers have simply emphasised 
upon the universal element of Art; but they have thereby failed to take 
note of the individual character of Art. At the same time there are others 
who look upon Art as a mere caprice of the individual imagination of the 
artist. The merit of De Sanctis lies in avoiding these two extremes and 
- striking a note of harmony between these two opposite outlooks. 

He then interprets religion, morality and sciente also as the result 
of individualisation. This gives clarify of form to religion, morality and 
science. 

The emphasis on individualisation is also evident in De Sanctis’ 
theory of literature. Formerly it was believed that literature, to be 
worth its name, must involve some transcendence. But De Sanctis 
insists that literature must be human, literary art must bear fhe stamp 
of human character. Each man is to himself his own providence and his 
own fortune—this he discovers to be the keynote of modern literature. 

` v 
We have given above a brief sketch of Idealism as it was shaping 
itself in Italy in the 19th century. We notice that the thinkers find in 
Hegel the chief source of their inspiration. Hegelianism is a highly 
‘complex philosophy and hence different aspects of it have been 
emphasised upon by the different thinkers. In Hegel there is an element 
of transcendentalism inasmuch as it is believed that the Absolute 


8 He is famous for bis ‘History of Italian literature’ which, as Ruggiero remarks, ia, 
“a work unique in the history of European thought (and which) traces the development of 
the Italian spirit, from its first dawnings right through the ages up to the formation of 
the modern mind’’—Op. cit, p. 341. 


- 9 Here ‘is again another influetice on Croce who assigns an important positiun to art 
° in hig philosophy. 
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` is never exhausted but remains as an inexhaustible source of energy. 
This transcendentalism exercises a great influence upon Vera, who in 
his attempt at’ interpreting (or misinterpreting?) it, gives the doctrine 
of Abstract Universal which is rather opposed to the general spirit of 
Hegelianism. The concretism is emphasised by Spaventa. He also 
develops the Hegelian emphasis upon thougkt as the Supreme category; 
but he introduces some freshness & novelty ia the light of his knowledge 
of Descartes, Kant and Gioberti. In Hegel's philosophy, the spirit is 
also looked upon as involving element of change and development. 'Phis 
is emphasised both by Spaventa and De Sanctis. The final movement 
of the Absolute Spirit, according to Hegel is from Art to Religion, and 
it finds its synthesis in philosophy. The importance which Hegel 
attaches to Art, is taken note of by De Sanctis who develops this aspect 
of Hegelian Philosophy. 

It is a matter of regret that these thirkers have not been able to 
attract attention in the modern intellectual world. In fact many of 
their own countrymen ignore their philosophies. Their philosophical 
doctrines, however, have silently moulded the philosophical views of 
some of the 20th century Italian thinkers of whom Croce deserves special 
mention. Croce’s*general emphasis on spirit and his theories of 
philosophy, art and history, are clearly discernible in the writings of the 
three Italian Hegelians whose views we have just discussed. 


THE POLITICAL .PHILOSOPHY. OF 
SWAMI RAMA TIRTHA 


Dr. VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA 
M.A. (Patna), M.A. (CoLumsta), PH.D. (CHToaGo) 


Professor of Politics, Patna University ° 
a INTRODUCTION 


Swami Rama Tirtha (1773-1906) has been one of the important 
exponents of the Vedantic Philosophy in modern times. Born in the 
Panjab in a Brahmin family which traced descent from Goswami 
Tulsidas, by dint of almost superhuman labor Rama raised himself ap 
from a poor student to the professorship of mathematics in the 
Lahore Forman Christian College. He was a renowned teacher of 
mathematics. He was a scholar of Urdu and Persian and could 
compose poems In these languages. He was a great devotee of Krishna. 
Under the inspiration of Vivekananda, Goswami Tirtharam the lecturer 
of mathematics, renounced wordly ties and affectiong and took up the 
sannyasin’s garb under the name of Swami Rama Tirtha, He le:tured 
in Japan and the United States for nearly three years ( 1902 1904 ). 
He was the living embodiment of the Vedantic spirit of selflessness, 
supreme detachment, utter unconcern for the morrow and was hailed 
in the United States as another Jesus Christ. His disciples and 
admirers believed that he had attained the highest summits of gnoszic 
liberation. He was free from all the attractions of baser nature and 
appeared in the eyes of his followers as a perfect embodiment of the 
ideal of ‘trigunatita’ proclaimed in the Bhagavadgita. He was regarded 
as having transcended the demands and limitations of the lower 
particularizations of nature or maya. He represented the Vedan:ic 
exuberance of God-consciousness. But along with profound saintliness, 

"Rama had a burning desire for the resurrection of the country. After 
bis return to India he preached tle gospel of national emancipation 
On Veduantic lines in the various towns of the Uttara Pradesh. He met 
his tragic end in 1906 when on the Deepawali day he was drowned in 
the Ganges at Tebri.' 

1, For the life of Swami Rama Tirtha the following books published by the Rama 
Tirtha Publication League, Lucknow may be corsulted. Naryan Swami, Swami Rema 
Tirthaji Maharaji ka Jivan Charita. (In Hind}, pp. 652 ; Brijnath Sharga, Swami 


Ramaj: His Life and Legacy, March 1936, pp. 700, Puran Singh, The Story of Swami 
.. Rama, April 1985, pp.291, - fo 
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Rama Tirtha was a poet, mathematician, mystic, Vedantist, and 
prophet. He delighted in proving the propositions of the Vedanta on 
mathematical elines. Along with Tilak, Vivekananda and Aurobindo, 
Swami Rama also held that the Vedantic teachings reconciled philo- 
sophy, religion and science and could be proved to be true on the 
basis of experience. Like Rabindranath; Rama Tirtha also had a 
passionate love for nature and found delight in lovely communion with 
the lofty Himalayan peaks, the surging and impetuous currents of 
the river Ganges and the woods and trees of the forests of northern 
India. His soul was farthest removed from the intrigues and intra- 
cies of politics. His spirit was absolutely fore‘gn to such questions 
of political philosophy as the schools of law, the theories of political 
obligation and the grades of sovereignty. He was supremely con- 
cerned with one thing—the overwhelming reality of the spiritual 
existent, But I have attempted this project on the political philo- 
sophy of Rama for two reasons. First, although not a political thinker 
or worker Rama had a great and burning love and enthusiasm for 
the motherland. Even in his earliest writings in the Aliph hs refers 
to the freedom of India from slave mentality. His stay in America 
intensified his lateat patriotic responses and he issued a pamphlet 
there entitled “An Appeal to the Americans on Behalf of India,” ? 
This patriotic message he continued to deliver even after his return 
to the homeland.*? Secondly, Rama Tirtha had at ‘one time consi- 
derable influence over the mind of the Hindi-speaking youth of the 
Panjab, Uttara Pradesha and Bihar. His lectures on ‘‘Nakada 
Dharma” (The concrete religion), ‘“Brahmacharya’’ etc. had great 
influence on youngmen. His selflessness, his superior wisdom and his 
magnetic soul-force inspired the student population. At a time when 
the country was undergoing the serious ordeal of the fight against 
British imperialistic encroachments, Rama's | fe of holifess, purity, 
scholarship and detachment became a source of great inspiration- for 
political workers. Hence although Rama has probably written nothing 
that can strictly be called political philosophy, he is entitled to consi- 
deration when one examines the moral and cultural roots of Indian 


nationalism. 


1 Puran Singh, The Story of Swami Rama, p. 225. 

2 Rama Tirtha “An Appeal to Americans on Behalf of India. In Woods of 
God-Realization, Vol. VII, pp. 119-187. Originally delivared as a lecture in San Francisco, 
on January 28, 1903, it was printed as a separate pamphist both in the T,S.A. and later on 
in India. 

.3 Rama contemplated the starting of an institution to be named “Life Institution” 
for the ebjective study of fe) religious philosophy (b) the different branches of science 
and (c) industrial arts. See In Woods of God-Realization, Vol. VIL, pp. 6-9 This 
indicates the realistic approach of Rama to the contemporary sosial and econdmic problems 


of the country. 
*° 
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2. PERILOSOPHIOAL FOUNDATIONS OF RAWA TrrrHa’s POLITIOA h 
[DEAS 


Rama, like Vivekananda, was a Vedantist of the non-dualistic © 
school. While Vivekananda even till the last continued to observe 
the rites and ceremonies of theistic devotional Hinduism, Rama was 
utterly absorbed in the contemplation of the highest truth. Ho had 
an earnest passion for remaining absorbed in the deep unzuffled speech- 
lesg quiet of the soul—yato vacho mivartante, as the Upanishads say. 
The ringing burden of his teachings was the spiritual unity of the 
human self and the transcendent-cosmic absolute. 
Rama taught that the Vedantic philosophy at the highest levals 
a lvocates the reality of the one premordial spiritual principle. Veden- 
tism is neither the subjective idealism of Berkeley and Fichte nor the 
objective idealism of Plato and Kant. Rama Tirtha refers to the 
absolute idealism of Hegel and Schelling. While Hegel stresses the 
rational character of the absolute, Rama Tirtha regards the highast 
reality a8 will, cognition and bliss.* 
Rama Tirtha repudiates Humean scepticism. He accepts rhe 
possibility of the realization of the highest reality in the stillness of 
the inner sanctuary. He accepts the substantial character of the 
human self which in its inmost essence is the highest reality. The 
supreme Brahman is seated in the human heart. Hence a divine 
orientation has to be provided for human action. Purity is the path- 
way to divine gnosis. Hike Vivekananda, Rama Tirtha algo taught 
the divinity of the human soul and condemned the attitude of clinging 
to wordly passions, attractions and gratifications. Like Budda, Rama 
Tirtha believed that clinging of attachment was the root of all misery 
in the world and hence he taught the superiority of renunciation. 
Like # Vedantist, Ram Tirtha accepts the phenomenal nature 
of the: universe. He earnestly pleaded that the fears and lusts of 
the world have to be conquered. Every individual is the modalization 
of the same spiritual energy.” The acquisition of divine strength 
_ through the practice of purity could be the basis of a transformed. 
life. He used sometimes to call the supreme spirit as Rama—-she 
all-pervasive principle and he proclaimed himself to be that same 

1 In this paper, for source-materials cf Rama Tirtha’s philosophy I have consulted 
the eight volumes. of In Goods of God-Realization or The Complete Works of Swami 


Rama Tirtha, published by the Rama Tirtha Publication League, Lucknow. The Lengua 
has now shifted its office to Sarnath, Varanasi. i 
'3 “Indealism and Realism Reconciled", In Woods of God-Realization, Vol, VI, 
. 1-46 N 
a R Rama accepta the evolution of man from the tiniest amoeba to the present, divine 
` * potenjialities of man.—In Woods of God-Realization, Vol. V, pp. 53, 76. 
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realisy. This offended some of his theistic admirers like the Sikh 
writer Puran Singh. ` 

God-condiousness requires a spirit of parfect vairagyam—supreme 
detachment. The religious life can be led only by the strong in 
spirit who can neutralize the attractions of the flesh. The vision 
of the supreme spirit is the result of the renunciation of all sensuous 
pleasures. There should be no external dispersion of energy. All 
energy has to be concentrated for the attainment of liberation, 
Rama had an unwavering faith in the divinity of the human soul 
and an overmastering self-confidence that he himself had obtained the 
highest realizations. He called upon people everywhere to awake, 
rise up and realize the secret of real divine purity and strength. He 
pleaded fer the God-attuning of all the mairsprings of our action. 


3. Tar SociaL PHILOSOPHY or RAMA TIRTHA 
(a) Critique of Modern Civilization 


Rama’s soul was burning for a cosmic consciousness. He loved 
the solitude of the Himalayas. He was always an ascetic. His spirit 
was lyrical and emotional. Hence he was @ critic of modern civiliza- 
tion. He noted ¢hree great defects in modern civilization. Conven- 
fiona ism is one of the perverse consequences of modern times. In 
modern civilization there is stress on pleasing the public and winning 
the esteem of the multitude. There is too much stress on the apparent 
names and forms. The sovereign majesty of the spiritual law is 
neglected and the bewildered hordes live at the mercy of opinions and 
are charmed by glamour and artificiality. Rama wrote in one of his 
poems entitled “Civilization”: 

“You pander to the taste of slaves, 

Blind slaves of fashion, honoured knaves, 
To aping custom you conform, 
Convention, artificial form’’.? 


"he second weakness of modern civilization, according to Swami: 
“Rama, is the quest for money.’ People run day and night being goaded — 
hy thə craze for property. He wrote: = 
` Trade interests displace your love, 
And Mammon shoots the sacred Dove. 
Not free to laugh, not free to weep, 
Not free to love, nor free tc sleep’’.‘ 


“'Cibilization”’ In Woods of God-Realization, Vol. V, pp. 124-184. 
. Swami Rama’s p ‘em entitled ‘To Civilization”’. 
In Woods of God-Realization, Vol. V, pp. 127, 126. 
Ruma Tirtha’s poem ‘'To the So-Called Civilized’. f ° 
v -2:% ee 
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The all-dominating quest for monay becomes the compulsiye command 
of modern civilization and people are ‘‘possessed’’ by their possessions. 
The craze for commodities almost leads to the erosion of all poetry 
and lyrical charm from life'whieh bacomes a hectic display of ‘‘prosaic ` 
embarassment and tensions’. Hence Rama feels that it is imperative 
to “toll the knell of care and clinging’’ because “‘improper property 
keeps you sad’’. 


The third weakness of modern civilisation is the psychological 
malady of the people. All the nations today are seized with jealousy 
and fear. Rama pleads that the baneful ways and vain habits should 
be renounced. He earnestly stresses the ‘necessity of sanity in modern 
civilization. A spiritual orientation is éssential to end the false worship 
of materialistic supersitions and commercial-psychological ghosts. The 
all-pervasive reign of pain, envy, weakness, death and vanity can only 
be ended by the sovereign resplendence of the spirit. 


(b) Religion As a Source of Political Strength 


Rama’s soul was im-nanent with a vital urge for the resurrection 
of the past glory and greatness of India. He said that when Indians 
practised in their lives the Vedantic teachings of love, selfsacrifice 
and fearlessness, the country was free. The Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
the Medes could not gain control over the Indian borders because the 
people lived the life of real religion. The political decline of India 
had been brought about by the neglect of the true religious ideas of 
fraternity, co-operation and fellow-feeling. In one of his most eloquent 
passages Rama stated : ‘‘The Phoenicians were very powerful at one 
time, but could not march against India and conquer it ; the Egyptians 
were very high, but they could not bring India under their sway. 
Persia refgned supreme at one time, but did not dare to cast one 
inimical glance at India ; the Romans whose eagle flew over almost 
all the world, the Romans who had the whole of the known Earth 
under their sway, those Roman Emperors did not dare bring India . 
under their sway. The Greeks, when they. rose to power, for centuries 
and centuries could not caste one evil eye upon India. There came up 
a man called Alexander, miscalied Alexander the Great: He went 
to India. In those days the spirit of Vedanta was yet prevalent among 
the masses, it was not taken away from them. He had conquered, 
before going to India, the whole of the world that was known to him. 
The mighty Alexander who had ali the Persian forces to reinforce 
him, had all the Egyptian forces on his side, that Alexander goes to ~ 
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India and i$ encountered and frightened by asmall Indian prince called 
Porus. This Indian prince brought this Alexander the Great, low, 
and made all his armies go away. All the forces were worsted and 
Aléxander the Great, was compelled to retreat. How was it? Thoʻe 
were the days when Vedanta was preva.ent among the masses of 
india. Do you want to have proof of that? Asa proof of that, read 
she accounts of India left by the Greeks of that day; read in Histo'y 
what the Greeks of that time, the compansions of Alexander, wrote 
+0ut India. You-wili ses that practical Vedanta was prevalent am@ug 
she masses and the people were strong. Alexander the Great, had 
to turn back. There came a time when an ordinary robber, called 
Mahmud Gaznavi, seventeen times plundered India ; seventeen times 
he took off all the wealth that he could lay his hands on from India. 
Réad the accounts of the masses in those days, and you will see that 
the religion of the masses was exactly at the opposite pole to Vedanta. 
Vedanta was prevalent, but, only amongst the chosen few. The 
masses had given it up, and thus was India brought low’’.' 

Like Vivekananda, Rama asserted that it was not religion, but 
the lack of true religion that had led to the decline of the country. 
Hence be pleaded for the revival of the Vecantic spirit. He wanted 
that the Vedanta should be made the basis of national life, The 
success of bolh individuals and groups was dependent on the practice 
of seven basic principles like fearlessness. work, self-sacrifice, self- 
forgetfulness, universal love, cheerfulness, and self-reliance.’ 


(c) Moral Approach to the Problem of Population 


Rama was an economic realist and social reformer in the 
sense that he was worried over the rising population of the 
country. He prescribed a moral solution ci the population problem. 
He asked the Indian youth to practise self-restraint— Brahma- 
charya if tbe country was to be saved from nihil and des- 
truction. To the rising generations of the country Rama’ gave 
the thundering call: “Purity! Purity! At bayonet’s point you have 
to acquire Purity.” If the people would not listen to the gentle 

‘ ` š < 
voice of norm and advice, nature was bound to take its own 
course. Nature would visit sure and certain ruin on the people. 

1 In Woods of God- Realization, Vol. VI, pp. 87-89. š; 

3 Rama's lecture “The Secret of Success” » Quoted in Puan Singh, The Slory Of 
Swami Rama, pp. 123-180. Rama taught that all success depends on concentration which 
means storing of energy ou one point iand the renunciaticn of all other objects. In this 
aense Rama pointed out that the secret of success of Byron, Washington, Wel lington, 
Napoleon or Ceaser or Newton depended on their renunciation.~-In Woods of God Realiza- 
Lion, Vot, ITI, pp. 186-137. 
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Rama Tirtha passionately stated that if the people of India were 
not going to practise the great moral and spiritual truths in their 
lives, nature was bound to hurl upon them in her wrath, total auni- 
hilation. Thus Rama Tirtha attempted to interpret the Vedantic 
concept of spiritual idealism as a gospel providing vital strength to the 
country. He pleaded for the conquest of the forces and obstruc- 
tions of tamas and asserted the urgency of the renunciation of 
all effiminacy, inertia and sloth. The practice of Brahmacharya 
alone, Rama Tirtha pointed out, could enable the country to 
attain its past greatness. Rama said that if the ideals of the 
ancient Aryans were to be vindicated, if the human being was 
to gain the kingdom of God on this earth and if the founda- 
tions of moral and spiritual realization were to be prepared, the 
beginning must be made with personal cleanliness and purification. 
At the highest level, for the aspirants of God-consciousness, 
Rama prescribed the total renunciation of all-lower and beastly 
passions, desires and egoism. Necessarily, this gospel could be 
meant only for the few. For the solution of the social and 
economic problems of the country he prescribed self-restraint. 
The number of mouths that could be fed from the limited 
resources of the country had to be restricted. The uplift of the 
society and the nation required the conservation of energy of the indivi- 
duals. Rama was sure that a people who sang the glories of Bhisma 
and Samkara could impose voluntary restraints“ upon themselves 
in order to avert the sure cataclysm that was bound to come as 
a consequence of the unrestrained reproduction of offspring. Rama 
wrote: ““There was a time for Aryan colonists in India when 
it was a blessing to have large progeny. But those times are 
gone, the tables are turned, and in view of the overcrowded 
population, * it has become a curse to have a large family... 
Let us sweep out from the country the most pernicious principle 
which’ has practically been swaying us so long: Marry, muitiply 


` in ignorance, live, and in bondage die... Youngmen, stop it! stop 
. it! Ye youths, responsible for the future of India, stop it. In 


ene T . - * 
the name of morality, in the name of India, for your own sake 


and for the sake of your descendants, pray stop indiscriminate, 
ill-timed, blind marriages in the country.—That will purify 
the people and solve to some extent the population problem.” ? 


1 Rama Tirtha, “The Problem of India" In Woods of God-Realtzation, Vol. I, 
‘28-37, 
a J Swami Rama, “The problem of India’', In Woods of God-Realization, Vol. VII, 
p. 32-34. ` Rema stated that in the decline of Rome and Greece these day at 
bottom the population question, Tbid., p. 29, 
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He proclaimad that the Indian youth must build its character on 
the basis of Vedantic idealism which teaches purity and 
strength. In case the Indian youth was not prepared to practise 
self-restraint Rama warned that inevitable destruction. would 
be its fate. Purity is the basis of individual and national strength. 
The impediments put forth by the world are bound to crumble 
if the masculine strength proceeding “rom a life of purity is 
conserved. The practice of Brahmacharya alone could give the 
character for the development of manhood. 

At the social level, Rama’s Vedantism was not a call ‘to 
in action but inculeated selfless action for the sake of the coun- 
try and God. Rama felt that only an incorporation of the 
moral values into our ltves could save the country from the 
morass of confusion and despair. Hence Rama’s social message 
was morally oriented. It stressed complete moral reformation in 
the immediate future. 


4. Tor PoOLITIOAL PHILOSOPHY or Swami Rama TIRTHA 


(a) Theory of Dynamic Spiritual Nationalism 


As a-student Rama had the occasion of witnessing the great 
celebrations organized in Lahore, 1898 on the occasion of the 
visit to that city of Dadabhai Naoroji wko was the president of 
the Indian National Congress for that year. Rama was too absorbed 
in his studies to be impressed by shows and festivities. In one 
of his letters he wrote: “25th December, 1593. ‘To-day Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, the Member of the British Parliament, arrived by 
3 o'clock train. He was accorded a splendid reception by the 
city. Enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds. The Congress- 
walas gave him as it were, the very rank and position of Brahma 
and Vishnu. Many golden arches were erected at different places 
in the city. And even now he is being taken in procession through- 
out the city. Thousands are in the procession. Tne people are 
full of great joy; it is overflowing. But it bas produced no ` 
effect on me. What for is all this joy? T am. grateful to God for this 
mood of mine.” > He also attended tbe session of the Indian% 
National Congress but was not impressed by the rhetorical oratory 
of the speakers. He wrote: “I attended the Congress “simply 
to hear the great orators and speakers of India that had come 
and .to get my own impressions about their art of delivery. 
That day I was thankful that I was no; moved like the masses 

1 "Quoted in Puran Singh, The Story of Swami Rama, pp.-6$-70, 
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iñ éinpty joys of welcoming Dadabhoy Naoroji and now I say 
that the rhetoric of the Congress speakers gave me no joy, 
no inspiration ; ib was empty” But from this it should not be 
inferred that Rama did not have the patriotic fervour. He did 
not care for pomp, ostentation and celebrations As a student 
and a teicher he believed in hard ceaseless work. There was certainly 
the patriotic sentiment in him. In one of his letters written on 
21st October, 1895 from Sialkot he wrote :“I spoke also on patriotism’’” 
During the years of his American preaching 1902-1904), Rama 
was prevailed upon to do something ‘for Indu, by some Indians 
who belonged to the Tilak school of polit'es3 One such person 
was Mr. V. G. Josh! of Poona who acted as the Secretary of Rama 
at San Francisco. But Rama never became an active protagonist 
of the Tilak school. He continued, however, to give general discourses 
on the techniques of the moral resurgence of the country after his 
return home. Once he said: “Rama had gone into deep and high 
Yogic Samadhi, and there in the Nirvikalpa Samadhi came the 
Sankalpa—‘Let India be free—India shall be free’. All political 
workers will work as mere tools of Rama, they are my hands and 
feet. Rama is the background.‘ j 
Rama believed in pure nationalism. In one of his inspired 
moments he wrote: “The land of India is my own body. The 
Comorin is my feet, the Himalayas my head. From my hair flows 
the Ganges, from my head come the Brahmaputra and the Indus. 
The Vindhyachalas are girt round my loins. The Coromandel is 
my left and the Malabar my right leg. I am the whole of Tndia, 
and its east and west are my arms and I spread them in a straight 
line to embrace humanity. I am universal in my love. Ah ! such 
is the postre of my body, It is standing and gazing at infinite space ; 
but my inner spirit is the Soul of all. When [ walk. I feel it 
is Inda waiking. When I speak, I feel it is [ndia speaking. 
When I breathe, I feel itis India breathing. I am India. ' I am 
Shankara, I am Shiva. This is the highest realisation of patrio 
æ tism, and this is Practical Vedanta.’’® His nationalism was 
based. not so much on political and economic considerations as on 


1 Qycted in Ibid; p 70. , 
` 2 Quoted in Puran Singh, The Story of Swami Rama, p 74. = 
3 See Rama ‘An Appeal to Americans’’, r.ferred to earlier, Almost like a radical 
’ revolutionary Rama had said in this appeal : “the gracious Government, in addition to the 
impoverishing taxes, thinks indiepensable necessary to squeeze out and ring out ‘millions 
of dollars from the curdled blood and parched skin of the gasping labourers. (In Woods of 
God-realization. Vo’. VII, p. 127). , | 
4 Quoted in Puran Singh, The Story of Swam Rama; p. 269. | 
° 5 Ramg Tirtha, “The Future of India’, In Woods of God-realization, Voll. VIT p.60 
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the feeling ðf spiritual unity with all the dwellers in the land. In the 
spirit of Vedantic ontology Rama stated ; “whole India is embodied 
.in every sont’! For the growth of Indian nationalism he felt it 
was essential that the cramping concept of religious sectarianism 
should be ended. Rama denounced orthodoxy. He wanted the 
out-flowering of the true Dharma. Like Vivekananda, Rama also 
had a religious approach to nationalism. He felt that ‘practical 
Vedanta’ could be the foundation of strong, vigorous national power. 
He stated that true genuine spirituality is the essence of the Vedanta 
and on that basis alone could India prcsper as a nation. Rama 
decried false creeds, empty dogmas and formal ceremonies. But he 
stood for the true religion of the Vedanta. Through the powerful 
social agency of religion alone could the Indian masses be elevated. 
Rama felt that the Indian National Congress-of those was not paying 
sufficient attention to this stupendous social force. He wrote: “‘The 
Indian National Congress or anybody and organization aiming at 
social or political reform cannot touch tne masses, and appeal to 
their souls, because of not coming tbrough the channel of religion. 
That being the case, there can be no methods more effective to 
introduce all kinds of reform in India than the preaching of practical 
Vedanta, which embraces political, domestic, intellectual and moral 
liberty and love ; which marvellously harmonises freedom and peace, 
energy and tranquility, bravery and love ; and all this in the name 
of religion.’’* 

Rama stood for the “dynamic spirit of nationality’? The 
cultivation of the dynamic spirit of nationality meant the communion 
with Mother India in the form of her numerous inhabitants professing 
different creeds and faiths. Rama hailed Mother India as ‘his 
consecrated deity. He held dear all her manifestations. He wanted 
the realization of the “living Narayana as the poor starving Hindustani, 
Hindu.” He considered the poor as a sacred divine manifestation. 
Hence he wanted Indians “to relax the most stringent caste-rules 
and to subordinate the sharp  class-distinctions to the national 
fellow-feeling.’”’ ° For the realization of the sense of nationale 
solidarity he felt that it was essential to educate the women, children 
and the workers. Nationalism demanded the creating of “love and 
union among the masses.” It is a testification to Rarma's sense 

1 Ibid., p. 12 l 

2° In Woods of God-realization, Vol. VITI, p.162. 

3 Ibid, p, 12 

Ibid, p. 12. 


"{bid., p 18. 
Puran E The Story of Swen Rama p. 239, Güden in. : ° 
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of political realism that he stresses the education of the “the, labouring 
classes’. He wanted the promotion of the unity of living vernacular 
`. languages? and national festivals.’ 


Rama eraphasized the raising up of the condition of tiie backward ` 


and suppressed strata of society. He preached the concept of 


“aristocracy of labour’ ’.* 


He felt that it was impractical to relegate 
all manual work to one section—the Sudras as had been done in 
India. Everyone was to cultivate the spirit of renuaciation of 
egoistic self-interest but there was to be the simulteneous cultivation 
of the spirit of manual labour. Hence Rama said: “The sannyasa 


spirit must be wedded to the pariah hands.” 


(b) From Nationalism to Universalism 


Although Rama was a great patriot he was also a grear 
universalist. He refused to be tied down to any one creed or country. 
He claimed to be an American and Christian and not an [Indian o? 
Hindu alone. If the spirit or Atman alone is real and everything 
else is the Atman then all man-made differences and distinctions 
„sink. From the standpoint of this high transcendent Atmau 
every person is this same sole entity. Hence Rama preached 
the brotherhood of man. He said: “All the suffering in this 
world, all the misery and all- the anguish in this Universe is 
due only to your trying to violate this most sacred law, this 
most sacred truth, the Law of laws, the brotherhood of mankind, 
nay, the oneness of each and all.” National unity was a step 
towards universal unity with God. Hence Rama said: “Á persoa 
can never realise his unity with God, the All except when unity 
with the whole Nation throbs in every fibre, of his frame.’’’ 


tc) Theory of Freedom and Individualism 


Rama was a passionate believer in freedom. He was a champion 
of freedom at both the metaphysical and sociological levels. From 
the metaphysical es Se the spirit is free, it is “Independence 


self. He said “Vedanta means liberty, freedom’’. Freedom ke 
1 In Woods of God-Realization, Vol V. p. 159 
2 In Wq ds of God- Realization, Vol. V. p. 110. 
3 Tbid., p. 109. 
4 Tbid., p. 19. ; 
5 Ibid., p. 19. 
B. Swami Rama, “The Brothe: Hosa of Man, ' In Woods of Gad Rėalization Vol. IV, 


7` Swami-Rama, “Natiqnal Dharma,” In Woods of God- Realizakion, Vol. VII, p, 12. 
8 In Woods of God-Realization, Vol. VI, (1942 Edition), p. a; f 
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considered as the birth right and the inner natura of man. He wrote 
in one of his poems : 


° . 
‘Free, free is every one to me 


No bondage, limit, fault I see. 
Free, free am I and others free. 
God, God I am and you and he.” 


Once Rama gave a Hegelian definition of liberty. He said: 
“True liberty is the accurate appreciation of necessity.’’” Freedom 
does not mean immunity from the operations of spiritual eternal divine 
law. It does not indicate revelling in the enjoyments of the limited 
local self. It connotes instead conformity to the commands and 
canons of the universal spirit. Hence in Rama's thought there is no 
antithesis between necessity and freedom. Fredom is the voluntary 
acceptance of the laws of the spirit or laws of God. 

Rama wanted the concrete practical application of Vedantic tea- 
chings. Vedanta could not be limited only to transcendental purpose. 
The application of Vedanta to the mundane world was essential. This 
involved a universalization of liberty and equality. Hence Rama: 
said :—‘‘Perfect democracy, equality, throwing off the load' of external 
authority, casting aside the vain accumu'acive spirit, throwing over- 
board all prerogatives, the spurning of the airs of superiority and 
shaking off the embarrassment of inferiority. is Velanta on the mate- 
rial plane.’’ ? 

At the sociological level Rami stood for “freedom of thought, 
freedom of action” t He said: “Det every man have equal liberty 
to find his own level.” As achwimpion of freedom Rama felt that any 
loyalty to a particular creed or dogm: or prophet was a detraction from 
the freedom which is the essence of the spirit. He declared: “Rama 
should not enslave you and take away your indepen lence, as was done 
by the previous prophets.’’* In the Western World for some time 
there had been waged an unholy war between religion and science. 
Rama deplored it. He stated that in Europe it was not Christianity 
but ‘Churchianity’’ that held sway.° ` 

Rama stood for the application of rational criteria to opinions. 
lle felt that truth stands on its own strengih and does not need the 


v 
1 From Rama’s poem entitled ‘“Transcendentaliam,’' 


2 In Woods of God-Realizalion, Vol V. p. 164. 
.S Swami Rama, ‘Forest Talks No, 11, ic In Woods of God. Realisation, uwa. 
» 186-1387, 
a In Woods of God- Realization, Vol, VI, 70. 
$ Ibid., p. 72. 
t J bid., p, 78, 
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endorsement of nùmbers. Like John Stuart Mill, RamaeTirtha also 
pointed out that “majority is no proof of truth.’’ * 

Rama was a great Vedantist but he was not tied to theold dogmas 
of the scrtptures. He refused to acknowledge even Samkara as the 
jast word on the Vedanta. He pleaded for the restoration of the 
authority of free and independent thinking.” Mere parade of scho- 
Jastic Sanskrit learning failed to satisfy him. He ridiculed the con- 
temporary Indian practice of admiring everything contained in the 
Sanskrit scriptures. He was a protagonist of independent thinking.’ 

As a Vedantist Rama was an inlividualist. He wanted the rea- 
lization by all of the freeself-consciousness of the spirit. Hence he 
said: “Assert your individuality against all society and all nations 
and everything.’’* He agreed that both Vedanta and socialism taught 
the neutralization of attachment to property. In this sense he said 
the Vedantic monks living in the Himalayas were practising socialism. 
But he felt that the Vedantic concept of Atman or universal oneness 
was essential to provide the foutdation for the socialist teachings of 
equality, fraternity and love. Hence he formulated his philosophy 

- of ‘‘Vedanta-Socialism.’** He was careful, all the while, however, 
to point out also the essence of spiritual individualism. He said : 
“First of all as to the name Socialism, Rama would prefer to call :t 
Individualism. The word Socialism gives, prominence to the idea cf 
the rule of society, but Rama says, the right spirit of Truth is to 
assert the supremacy of the individual against all the world, all the 


universe.’ Š 


(d) Theory of Divine Law 


Swami Rama believed in a moral and spiritual governance of tke 
world. He accepted the inexorably binding character of moral and 
spiritual norrhs. By a supreme operative efficacy the moral and spiri- 
tual laws assert themselves and whosoever, individual or group or 
nation, contravenes them is met with disaster. None can lightly flout 
‘the supreme spiritual law of unity. Even the government is bound 
-by this divine law. Rama wrote: “Even Governments whose so- 
called laws do not conform to the divine law of the trishul (or tle 
eross), work their own destruction. Shylock-hke laying stress cn 


1 [bid gp. 78. f 
2 In Woods of God-Realization Vol. V , pp. 87-89, 
3 Rama Tirtha ‘ The Present Needs of India," In Woods of Goi. Realization, Vol. 
I pp. 3 5, ; : 
YJ pp Qaoted in Puran Singh, The Story of Swami Rama, p. 237. oe es 
Swami Rama, “Vedanta and Socialism,” In Woods of God-Realtzatien, Vol. VI, 


v (PP, 167-174), p. 178. 
“+ 8 Ibid., p. 167, 
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personal rights, thinking this or that mine, feeling a sense of possess- 
ior, saying ‘the law grants it’ is to contradict the real law according . 
to which the only hag (right, prerogative) we have, in Haq (God: . 
` and every other right is wrong. If nobody else recognises this 
principle the Sannyasin at any rate ought to work it into life.’’* 


- 5, CONCLUSION 


Swami Rama Tirtha was a great VWedantic teacher and gage. 
Although he had no training in the technical terminology of political 
philosophy, he had a good mastery of eastern and western. philosophi- 
cal literature specially of the idealistic school. Vedantic idealism, as 
interpreted at the social and political levels, signified to him the 
neutralization of the absorption in the petty desires and yratifications 
of the limited self and a progressive ascent towards cosmic conscious- 
ness. Nationalism as interpreted by Rama was a stage towards this 
cosmic cousciousness. He preached an active worship of Mother 
India through the realization of the sacredness of her poorest children. 
This conception of nationalism asa dynamic sense of identification , 
with the inhabitants of the land is a remarkable contribution to the 
realm of political ideas. Although Rama has not gone into the 
detailed explanation of this notion, this statement in itself is signi- 
ficant because it is poles asunder from the usual acosmic and illusion- 
istic interpretation of Vedanta. Rama’s cynamic spiritual nationalism 
is the support and not the antithesis of a wider inclusive concept of 
universal fraternity. 

India has embarked upon the great adventure of democracy and 
social-economic justice. In order to realize these ideals it is essential 
that the people be imbued with a moral fervour. Without a, moral 
renaissance the political and economic salvation of the people is an 
impossibility. At such an important and critical phase in the histori- 
cal evolution of the country, the spirit and teachings of Rama can 
serve a supreme political purpose. They can strengthen the moral 
fibre and character of our youth. Thev can reinforce the values 
of liberty, equality, justice and fearlessness. Hence the great 
writings of Swami Rama Tirtha contained in the eight vplumes of 
In Woods of God-Realization although not political in the ,lormal and 
technical sense of the term may serve as the foundations of a morally 
oriented democratic political philosophy. 


° 1 Swami Rama, ‘The Law of Life Eternal’, In Woots of God Realization (Sixth: 
edition) Vol, IIL, p. 15. ' 
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ROLE OF IMAGINATION IN PHILOSOPHY’ 
REENA MOOKHERJEE 


Imagination is a term whose role is easily intelligible in the spheres 

of Painting, Literature and Psychology. Bat in the gphere of philoso- 
phy it sounds something unusual, if not foreign. Thus the attempt 
‘to introduce a discussion of the role of imagination in philosophy is 
handicapped just af the outset. Infact’by proposing the discussicn we 
invite two very opposing attitudes. There is, first of all, the ordinary 
man who might simply laugh at the attempt or at best ecnsider 
that Psychology is being injected info the sphere of philosophy. Or, 
there may be others (including the scientists even) who might approve 
a discussion of ‘imagination’ in philosophy, suggesting thereby the 
idea of the phantastical, the imaginal nature of philosophical specu- 
lations. We, however, intend to convey something different—some- 
thing that would form a third attitude—an attitude neither wholly 
psychological, nor wholly phantastical. 


I 


We might start with Plato by referring to his “Theatetus’ and 
the ‘Sophist’. The Sophist speaks of two forms of image-making, 
the making of likenesses and the making of Semblances. The former 
is termed ‘eikon’, the latter ‘phantastike.’ Unlike ‘likenesses’, 
‘Semblances’ not being complete reproductions of the original, involve 
an element of deceit and illusion. From this it is tempting to suggest 
that Plato was conscious of the illusory nature of the Imagination. 

Coming to “Theatetus’ we find nothing very explicit on imagina- 
tion, except in connection with Plato’s discussion of ‘false judgments,’ 
specially of false judgments described as ‘mistaking’. 

These are judgments in which the two things wrongly identified 
are objects’ of different sortse—‘‘one a present object of perception, the 
> Other a memory-image’’. To explain the class of false judgments 

known as mistaking, Plato brings in what is called Memory. Memoiy 
is éonceived by him, firstly, as a Wax Tablet, and secondly, as an , 
AVIARY. The former makes it possible to know and yet not to know 
one and the same thing. Thus I may have direct acquaintances with 
. X, and so possess an image of it. But on certain occasion ` might 
‘confuse or mistake Y with X. This shows that it is possible to know 
- eand yeb not to know something. This explains mistaken judgments 
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involving perception. And the latter (the conception of memory 
as an aviary) is introduced only to provide for mistaken judgments 
not involving perception. The explanation is given that “the image of 
an object may be registered in the memory without being present to our 
conciousness.’’* What the aviary adds is clearer in the following 
explanation as given by Cornford: “‘The aviary has enlarged the 
machinery of the Waxen block by providing for the process of 
haunting out latent pieces of knowledge and bringing them before 
the mind. So it has lel to the suggestion that false judgment 
occurs when we get hold of-the wrong pisce of knowledge and 
interchange it for the right one.’’? 

This is only a part, a small part though, of Plato’s theory of 
knowledge. What interests us however is the question : Does Imagina- 
tion play any role in Plato’s system? Tf so, what is its nature? 

To this we reply, that in between the two modes of 
perception and judgment there is the subtle but unmistakable presence 
of imagination as a third principle. The fact is that there is a gap 
between perception and judgment. The latter “involves an opera. 
tion of the mind which puts the terms together in a certain way”, 
‘Error comes in, not‘n the act of direct perception, but in judgments 
we make about what we perceive.’’*. This committing of mistakes 
hides behind it the principle of -Imagioation. 

What, then, is its nature? Imagination is fo be understood only 
in its reproductive or conservative aspect, i.e., memory. If Imagina- 
tion be understood in this sense, then, Plato has made much use of it. 
Imagination is thus used, though unconsciously, as an epistemological 
principle, performing the function of mediating between the two modes 
of perception and judging. 

Plato calls the sensuous world a copy of the Ideas. The 
visible world is said to be only an image of the real. Speak- 
ing in such terms, Plato directly or indirectly speaks of Ima- 
_gination, But Imagiaation thus spoken of, is more than a bare 
epistemological Principle ; it is also constisutive. Imagination is 
constitutive in the sense that is constitutive of its own object, 


the external or the sensuous world. 


11 
d 


But it is only with Hume that Imagination cowes to be 
conceived more definitely not simply as an spistemólogical princirle 


1 Cornford—Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p 130: 3 Ibid., p. 116, ` 
3 Ibid., p. 136. £ Ibid., p. 197. x” 
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but as a constitutive one. Imagination is looked upon aş if it consti- 
tutes something i.e. produces something. “This something is the 
external world. Imagination assumes its role as a prodjictive principle. 

Aecording to Hume, Imagination may be understood ‘‘as signi- 
fying ‘Vivacity of Conception’. In other words, imagination as 
thus conceived, is the faculty which is at work whenever belief, 
and not merely feigning, is in possession of the mind. And such 
belief is not subject to the individuals arbitrary choice. Imagina- 
Hon in this sense can be operative only when principles ‘permanent, 
Irresistible and universal’ are in control’. 

With Hume Imagination is an active, proluctive faculty This 
becomes clear when the world, on Haumean princinles, turns to be an 
Imaginative construction. Imagination assumes the role of a ccnsti- 
tutive principle. But how?...... 

Hume tries to determine (1) why is I that we attribute a 
continued existence to objects even when they are not present to the 
senses ; (2) and why is it that we suppose them to be distinct from 
mind and its perceptions? Hume however, concentrates mainly on 
(1) and formulates the solution that the belief in the cont:nued 
independent existence is said to be due not to sense, not to reason, 
but to Imagination. 

Before explaining the process of generation of the belief, Hume 
thinks it essential to point out that the distinct and continued exis- 
tence is attributed to some impressions only, that is to say, only to 
those impressions that possess the two characteristics of cons:ancy 
and coherence. 

The imaginative process in the case of coherence consists in a 
resemblance between series of impressions, between a fragmentary 
series now observed and a number of continuous series observed in 
the past. The imagination is active in filling up the-missing links 
of the present fragmentary series by providing the previous continu- 
ous ones from our memory. 

“Imagination”, says Hume, “when set into any train of think. : 
ing, is apt to continue even when its oject fails it, and like a 
galley put in motion by the oars, carries its course without any 
new.impulse’’.° This is something that has been termed by Price 
“the Iyertia of the Imagination’. 

Coming now to Hume’s notion of constancy, the question may 
be asked: why is it that the constancy of resemblance „o? our 


5, Huime—Treatice, VI, 1. 
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invariable but bipken and interrupted perceptions leads us to attri- 
bite to them the notion of identity?—The explanation offered is 
this. There is a tendency in our minds to mistake one idea for 
another when they are closely associated in the imagination.. And 
passage from the one to the other is an easy one. This is, 
according to Hume, most markedly the case, when resemblance is 
the relation involved. 

It follows that though our sense-experience is full of interrup- 
tions, it is due to the process of Imagination—the process of, 
‘identifying across a gap’’, as Prof. Price calls it,—that the interrup- 
tions are simply overlooked. 

Imagination thus has assumed the role of a constitutive Principle. 
But at the very next moment, Hume emphasizes that the assump- 
tion of a world of continuing and independent objects, is after all a 
fallacious assumption. And this is due to an illegitimate process of 
imagination. The world turns out to be an imaginative construction. 

So long we have represented Hume as the philosopher upholding 
the principle of imagination as determining the outer world, the 
world of bodies. And it is in this sense that we characterised 
imagination as constifutive. The concept of the object is determined 
bz the principle of imagination. 

This makes plain that all that Hume believes in is that the notion 
of the object, though unavoidable, is fictional or imaginal in its 
character. | 

It might be objected at this stage tkat Imagination, with 
Hume, is not really a constitutive Principle. Js it, not possible 
to treat the imaginal construction (as it is in Hume) only as a method 
of reaching the concept of the object? An affirmative answer would 
prove imagination to be anything else but constitutive. And in that 
case, for Hume, there would be something more in the outer world ` 
. than merely empirical associations. 

Against this position we would like to defend ourselves by appeal- 
‘ing to the Treatise. There, Hume ‘tries to reconcile bath the claims 
of reason and imagination. Our perceptions are said to be irregular 
and interrupted, but again they are believed to be uninterrupted 
and continuing. This contradiction Hume seeks to solve by feigning 
a double existence. He ascribes the interruption to perceptions and 
the continuity to objects. i 

But- this use of the specific term ‘feigning’ makes it evident that, — 
wot Hume, empirical (imaginal) construction can never simply be the 

mode of cur belief. The mode of believing proves to be identical with 
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. the state of being. Imagination with Hume is definitely a constitutive 
principle. 
: Granted that imagination in Hume's philosophy is ae constitutive ` 
principle." We might still ask: How far is the Humean principle 
of imagination really productive? A proper answer to this would 
Invite a discussion of the concept of productive imagination. If the 
term ‘productive’ be understood literally so to say, then i is to be 
taken as something active. The conception of Imagihation as an 
active faculty is no doubt present in Hume’s Philosophy. To that 
extent Hume has certainly treated Imagination as a productive 
principle. But to understand the term ’productive’ in the Kantian 
sense is to understand Hume differently. The productive imagination 
of the Critique of Pure Reason is not empirical but pure. It is 
so in the sense that it makes possible experience. To understand 
the term ‘productive’ in this specific Kantian manner is to conclude 
that Hume’s employment of the principle, though constitutive, is 
not productive. Even if the term ‘productive’ is to be retained, it 
would really turn out to be reproductive. To put the same thing 
` in another way is to say: if there is any truth in regarding reprodus- 
tive imagination as proluctive, then there is also some truth in 
calling Hume's imagination as not simply constitutive but also produc- 
tive. Judged from this standpoint Hume’s attempt shares greater 
affinity with Plato than with Kant. This point will become clear in 
our following remark. 


There is, however, no doubt that Hume initiated a definite 
philosophical usage of the principle of Imagination. But his attempt 
proved far from satisfactory. For, after all, what he did offer is a 
‘psychology’ of Philosophy. And this was due to his very conception 
of imagination. Imagination with Hume, was mainly associative or 
empirical imagination. Association was the main principle underlying 
all experience. But association, as Kant pointed out, pre-supposes the 
experience of objects. It is Kant who had to explore this other 
aspect that had ‘been left unnoticed by Hume. Hume’s analysis 
aemained confined within what might be called,—‘psychologism’. 


- III 


Kant is sufficiently bold in his thought and outlook to do away 
with such psychologism. Kant shows that empirical association is 
not the last presupposition of experience, because the experience of 


. objects whizh is presupposed: by empirical association, -has to be 
_ §—2016P—VI 
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further analysed. The experience of objects requires, or necessarily 
presupposes, the reproducibility of appearances. This reproducibility 
_of appearances ultimately depends on a pure transcendental synthesis 
of Imagination. i 

This improvement over the Humean system means for Kant, 
by no means, a total rejection of the same. For, like Hume, Kant 
also makes Imagination a constitutive principle. Consequently, for 
Kant also, *the world remains an imaginative construction. 
Imagination, as ws finditin Kant, is that faculty which can deal 
with time—thai is, can synthesise temp ral elements. 

[i is interesting to point out here that Martin Heidegger develops 
his theory of Imagination ia tune with the Kantian attitule. It is 
the temporality (‘‘Zeitlichekit’’) of the hurcan subject that interests 
Heidegger most. Man is considered to be essentially a fintte and 
temporal being. All his knowledge takes place in time and finite as 
he is, he has no intellectual intution. How, then, can be synthesise 
the several temporal elements into one single unity, into a manifold ? 
Imagination indeed is the faculty to operate here. Thus a proper 
consideration of the temporal structure of human existence leads 
Heidegger to assign a central position to the faculty of Imagination. 


Imagination by performing its unique function (synthesis of tem- 
poral elements) forms the- linkbetween understanding and sensibility. 
By it’s means we make the manifold of intuition qué manifold possible 
and bring it into connection with the condition of the necessary unity 
of Pure appreception. The unity of apperception is significant only 
in respect of a manifold. And imaginatiori is that faculty of the mind 
which gives us a manifold, qué manifold. Mere sense itself cannot 
give us a manifold, qué manifold. Of course to be more specific, the: 
manifold that is given is not given by Imazination or it is not given 
in Imagination. The ‘mere given’ or the ‘absolutely given’ is 
already there. And it is only at the reflective stage that Imagination 
comes to exercise its role on it, thereby demarcating it as a manifold. 


Our mind faces the different perceptions seperately and singly 
and what we require is a combination of the.a—a requirement that cares 
never be achieved by sense. This necessitates, the postulation of an 
active faculty in us for the aes of this manifold. To this 
faculty Kant gives the title Imagination.° u 

Kant has infact recognised both the synthesis of the manifold and 
the given (intuited) manifold. That Imagination, to certain extent 


6 Critique of Pure Reason, A 120, 
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at least partakes in the nature of Intuition, has to be sdaistied, And 
cousidered from that point of view, it would not be too much to say 
that the constructed manifold is also given to Imagination. 


Kant introduces Pure imagination as a ‘blind but indispensable 
function of the soul’.? In his ‘Anthropologie’ and also is the ‘critique, 
he defines imagination as the capacity of perception even in the 
absence of the object. Imagination, according to this definition, has 
a peculiar freedom from the given object. It has the double capacity 
(1) of receiving and (2) of creating and imagining (picturing). 


Already in his ‘Anthropologie’, Kant speaks of productive 
imagination. But this productive imagination is conceived empirically, 
that is to say, as the capacity of constructing new combinations. 
The productive imagination of the Critique of Pure Reason, however, 
is not empirical. It makes possible experience. I 


In the First edition Deduetion (A 94 and À 115), Kant mentions 
three sources of our knowledge, viz. sensibility, Imagination and 
Apperception. But inthe Second edition Deduction, the central position 
accorded to the faculty of imagination seems to have been withdrawn by 
Kant. The two paragraphs in the First edition (A 94 and A 115) where 
Kant mentions imagination as one of the three sources of knowledge, 
were dropped. And whereas in another paragraph of the Ist Edition, 
imagination was called an indispensable function of the soul, now in the 
2nd Edition he calls it.an indispensable function of the understanding. 
With this [magination ceases to be an indpendent faculty. Whereas 
in the first edition all synthesis is traced to imagination, in the 2nd 
Edition, understanding alone performs this task. Inthe 2nd Edition 
(B 152) he speaks of the transcendental synthesis of imagination 
as the action of the understanding on the sensibility. Imagination thus 
becomes dtrivative. 

At another place,” he says that it is one and the same spontaneity 
to which we give both the titles imagination and understanding. 

Thus, in Kant, not imagination but understanding secures the real 
position of importance. Aad this limits the principle of Imagination 
to certain extent no doubt. 

But here is a point where Martin Heidegger formulates š reverse 
thesis. He regards not understanding but Imagination to be the 


’ fundamental faculty. The qüestion he asks is this: Is it possible. 


that Kant’s transcendental Imagination is not merely.an external link’ 
between the two other faculties (sensibility and understanding) but 


e tł Tbid., A7& — E 8 Tbid., 94, A 115. 3 Ibid,,.B 169 fn, i 
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also their otiginal unity? If this be so, it could only mean that 
the structures of the other two faculties gre rooted in the structure 
.of Transcendental Imagination. According to Heidegger, Imagination 
18 the common roof of both sensibility and understanding in this sense. 


Imagination in Kant comes to be limited in another way. This 
is ackieved by Kant’s distinction between Phenomena and Noumena. 
Imagination is at its height of activity only in relation to the 
knowledge-situation. And knowledge-situation, however vital, „18 
confinsd within the phenomenal world. It has nothing to do with 
Noumenga. 


I: follows that imaginal is always something anti-metaphysical. 
In’ other words, while propounding ‘Transcendental Imagination’ as 
something vital Kant has not erected any mesjaphysics around it. The 
transendental, in short, is nothing metaphysical. 


TV 


Bat this demarcation of Phenomena and Noumena, the supremacy 
of understanding over Imagination, did noi prove to be ultimate. 
A new spirit is set ferth in D. Fawcett’s “Tl. world as Imagination’’. 
“The world as Imagination’’ conceives the faculty of Imagination as 
endowed with infinite possibilities ; Imagination is itself the Infinite, 
the Absolute, the Noumenon. What becomes atonce evident is that 
Imagination is no more an epistemological principle, no more a bare 
constitutive principle ; but is definitely an ontological Principle. 


Fawcett starts with a distrust of the raticnalistic types of thought, 
the distrust being specifically directed against Hegelianism. He also 
discards ‘will’ as any ultimate principle of explanation. The rejection of 
both Reason and will serves as a preparation for the recognition of 
a third principle, viz., Imagination, as the true principle of explanation. 
Taking his stand on an analogy (the analogy is a resemblance between 
the ground and human mentality), Fawcett makes Imagination the 
` primeval reality, itself unresolved, into wnici all else can be resolved. 
Imagination is “a principle of plastic and creative sort fully adequate 
to the life and indefinite variety of the facts’’.*° ‘‘Real Nature is not 
the ridiculous Phantom of ‘extensions’, ‘resistances’, and ‘energies’ 
Oona ... It is in “Imagiation—Nature we can place the čoncrete - 
psychical equivalents, rich with ‘secondary’ qualities, of all the validly 
inferred ‘ultimates’, of speculative Physics and Chemistry”. Thus. 

10 Vawcett—The world as Imagination. Intoduétion, p. 7, ` | : 
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a ty Ë #€ . . 
against the abstractionism of the Idealists, Fawcett urges concreteness, 
concreteness as characterising the ‘Grand Imaginal.’ Fawcett goes on 
to say :.‘‘we confront at last a ground adequate to Nature” “Tt is the 
character of Imagination to revel in a play of transformations and it 
plays the more skilfully the more it succeeds in inventing the unforsecble 
and the new. But, again, just because it is always inventing, it can 
never conceal its presence. It is Hume’s “magical’’ activity, whose 
magic shines through its elusiveness.’’?” 


Negatively, Fawcett shows a distrust of abstractionism ; positively, 
he reveals a zeal for concreteness. To meet this positive end, to 
explain, adequately enough, the world of plurality, the sphere of 
appearances, Fawcett introduces the faculty of Imagination. 
Imagination, turns out to bea principle tbat is nothing absurdly 
abstract, but concrete through and through : ‘‘Imagination is a 
Principle of Plastic and creative sort fully adequate to the life and 
indefinite variety of the facts”. | 


The attitude of Fawcett reminds one firstly, of the philosophy of 
Croce and secondly, of the philosophy of Bergson. It is against the 
panlogism of Hegelianism that Crore protested, thereby emphasizing 
the element of concreteness in our thought and experience. Thus 
what the Italian Philosopher achieved in the 19th century, Fawcett is 
trying to re-agsert in still more recent times. 


Fawcett also welcomes the Bergsonian thesis sofar as it recognises | 
the plastic and the creative novelty of the world-ground. But, then 
Bergson never attempts to conceive the ultimate world-ground as 
Imagination. It is here that Fawcettt differs from Bergson. ‘There 
is nothing in the concept of an Blan Vital’’............... which really 
“‘gerves tos explain the novelty and transformation”. This remark of 
Fawcett constitutes his criticism against Bergsonian Hlan—vital and 
hence also a defence of his own position. 


Returning , to Fawcett’s main thesis a question can now be 
raised : How does Fawcett establish Imagination as the ultimate 
world-ground ? Imagination is capable of explaining the concrete 
Nature and History. It succeeds we have been told only because of its 
plastic and creative character. But this is not sufficient by itself. 


In order. to establish Imagination as the ultimate Ground, 
Fawcett initiates a detailed explanation. The explanation is offered 
of certain fundamental concepts and categories as pertaining to the 
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“nature of Imagination, Fawcett therefore proceeds to explain the 
concepts of causation and Evolution accordingly. 


“Nature itself...........18 nothing but an imaginal waoole, or 
sub—whole which buds off from the cosmic Imagination ; and the 
different processes within Nature are, accordingly, only different sorts 
of imaginal happenings” Again he says: “Fundamentally, 
Evolution is a creative romance within a Power of which the best 
representation is furnished by our own imagining........ conservative 
(or reproductive) and creative (constructive or productive)’. i 

As to how the ‘IMAGINAL’ may have passed into the 
particularity, the diversity of the world-order, Fawcett gives the 
following account : ‘‘The Imaginal is a stable harmony of differents... 
...++Now the activity which conserves or maintains is also the 
activity which can disturb or destroy the changeless State—the 
harmony of the IMAGINAL. The degree of this activity is not fixed. 
Its spontaneous hightening is the fundamental fact on which evolution 
ensues. This sponteneity which is just Imagination in its creativa 
character, provides the Applause to change”. (The world As 
Imagination). " I 

Fawcett thus formulates a metaphysic of the Imaginal. Adrian 
Coates in his “A Sceptical study of Contemporary British Philosophy’: 
has criticised this philosophy of the Imagina] severely. we, however, 
refrain ourselves from diving into Coates’ criticisms. To conclude this 
discussion we would like to suggest one or two points against 
Fawcett’s philosophy. 

There is, firstly, in Fawcett, no clear discussion relating to the 
distinction between thought and Imagination. We have to regard, 
so says Fawcett, “thought as essentially lize imaginations’ Two 
further questions at once crop up. (1) If this be all, then’ why not 
drop the term ‘thought’ altogether? (2) Can thought really be treated 
‘fas essentially like imagination ?”’ l 


There is, secondly, in Fawcett no proper determination of the 
nature of Imagination. It is rather unfortunate that Fawcett while = 
speaking of Imagination does not define its nature specifically, As- 
such some very important questions like whether imagination (of Which 
Fawcett speaks) is formal or material Pure or empirical, * remain . 
unsolved. i : 


1 Ibid., p: 128, ote . 
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V. 


Hans Vathinger, while retaining the principle of Imagination, 
estimates or evaluates it differently. Vaihinger treafs Imagination 
and its products as fictional. Thus a different use of the Principle ‘is 
formulated. Imagination is divested of its metaphysical status. Even 
if any metaphysics is retained, it is only a metaphysic of the Fictional. 
Fawcett infact while speaking of Imagination as the Grand IMA- 
GINAL, steps into the region of abstraction, and this actually con- 
tradicts, his own ideal, the ideal of achieving concreteness and avoiding 
abstractions. In Vaihinger’s system, onsthe other hand, one is able 
to breathe in a concrete atmosphere. 

This is specially because Vaihinger presents an empirico-posi- 
tivistic type of thought. Empiricism, here, is only sensationalism. 
Sensation, according to Vaihinger, is the sole stuff of reality. To this 
extent Vaihinger’s system is empiricism, Again in so far as we are 
told, that thought ‘‘sets itself problems,’’ which are insoluble by 
thought, it is also positivism. | 

The empirico—positivistic philosophy, by its negative attitude 
towards reason, makes room for a new type of philosophy ........ namely 
the philosophy of the Fictional. And Imagination is explored and 
declared as forming the true source of the Fictitious. Imagination, 
and its products, are called fictitious, or simply, fictions; and ficiitive 
productions are all deviations from reality. 

Vaihinger by undertaking a long line of analysis extends the idea 
of fictitive or imaginative construction to the fundamental concepts of 
mathematics and metaphysics. Mathematical concepts are all, accord- 
ing to Vaihinger ‘‘contradictory fictions, mathematics being based upon 
an entirely imaginative foundation, indeed upon contradiction.” ** 

This thesis is established by Vaihinger by an analysis of the basic 
concepts of mathematics like space or (better, empty space), point, 
line, surface. 

Analysing’ the concept of pure and mathematical space, Vaihinger 
shows that it is the double process of abstraction and imagination that 
guides the formation of it. 

| “The concept of space, t.e., the concept of pure and mathema- 
- tical space, is formed by a peculiar process of our conceptual faculty 
in which abstraction and imagination work together in a remarkable 


M Vaihinger—The Philosophy of As if, p. 51. 
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manner. Abstraction detaches something which we experience only 
‘in something else (whether as property or as relation) from this other 
antity—from something to which it is so firmly and inextricably bound 
that when what has been detached is accurately analysed we are forced 
so admit to ourselves that nothing remains in our hands......’’ ‘‘Ima- 
gination, by reason of its specific and peculiar gifts comes to the aid 
and rescues abstraction which, as described above, has dissolved the 
given world into nothing and stands looking round helplessly at the 
result of its activity. Imagination re-introduces into the isolated 
relation the idea of the related elements, but in a form which they 
are only shadows of what we find in reality. It thus provides a 
support for the product of abstraction and prevents it from falling into 
the abyss of nothingness.’’ * 


With regard to the concept of Infinite. it is said that “this im- 
portant construct owes its origin entirely to the imaginative faculty 
and possesses no objective value whatever.” ° The concept of the 
Infinite is something subjective—fictional ; ‘‘only a subjective opera- 
tion can be constantly thought of as if it were without end and were 
yet complete.” 


Thus, by explaring the different spheres of mathematics and 
metaphysics Vaihinger attempts to reduce all she relevant concepts to 
the level of the imaginary. The world of matter also shares a similar 
fate. This attempt on Vaihinger’s part is virtually an attempt to 
prove that the world is nothing but an imaginative construction. 

One more point needs mention Though the imaginary is the 
fictional, yet it is not without its utility aspect. The fictional is yet 
something indispensable because without it reflection and analysis 
would in all probability face a deadlock. With Vaihinger, the world 
of the unreal, the “as if’? world, the world having an imaginative 
foundation, is just as important as the world of the real or the 
actual.’ 17 


It would perhaps be highly interesting io suggest, the following 
in this connection. Imagination or the imaginative faculty, as we 
find it in Vaihinger, and which results in fictitive productions—pro- 
ductions that are nothing but conscious deviations from reality—has 
something about it that reminds one of the Principle of Maya of 
Indian philosophy. To attempt such a comparison, however is no 


16 Ibid., p. 232-88. 
16 Tbid., p. 62, 
N Ibid, X LVII. 
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over-doing. Infact, the power of Imagination to producer to result 
in something is similar to the “‘anirvacaniya sakti” that is ascribed to 
Maya in the upanisads ; and the fact that its products ate all devia- . 
tions from reality reininds one of the illusory or unreal (mithy4) 
character of the productions as shaped by the Principle of Maya, 


VI 


Having gone through the systems of Hume, Kant, Fawcett and 
Vaihinger, it is tempting to suggest one or two points of affinity or. 
contrast. 


Kant and Fawcett show some similarity of interest in the sense 
that both the thinkers dwell on the positivity of the Principle of 
[magination. In Kant, Imagination inspite of its subjectivity (with 
Kant subjectivity does not mean anytning mental) is able to reach 
objectivity ; imagination determines the extra mental, gives the maui- 
fold qué manifold. In Fawcett, Imagination is the Grand IMA- 
GINAL, the ultimate Reality, differentiating itself in Nature and 
History. But while Kant’s attitude is wholly epistemic, Faweet’s is 
metempiric. 


While Imagination is expolored by Kant and Fawcett in its 
positive aspect, Hume and Vaihinger, attempt the very opposite of it. 
The principle of Imagination is once again sufficiently explored, but 
in its negativity. As a result, while making much of the principle 
both Hume and Vaihinger expound a theory of the fictional. This 
fictionalism is there in Hume, though implicity. 


This tendency gradually evolved a new era in philosophy. The 
cry of, fictionalism became dominant and is still uppermost in the 
modern trend ‘of philosophical thought. Logical constructionism 

‘comes to be the true representative embodying the real spirit of the 
new era. The theory of logical construction also develops a theory of 
‘ictionalism, but in its own way. 


While beginning this paper, we expressed the intention to pcsit 
[Imagination (as understood in relation to philosophy), as something 
neither wholly psychological nor wholly phantastical. To realize 
this intention it Is-necessary to guard one self against the Philosophies 
of Hume and Vaihinger. This is necessary in order to ayer the 


a extremities and extravagances ‘of logical constructionism. 
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In conclusion we cau assert that what we would prefer is not 
the empirical, the phantastical, the metaphysical use of the principle 
of Imaginatiorw in Philosophy—but a transcendental use. And for 
this we turn to Kant. I is the Kantian attitude that would provide 
us with the final refuge, and foster a third attitude, free from both 


psychologism and fictionalism. 


DISARMAMENT—THE KEY PROBLEM 
OF THE DAY 


S. VISHNEVSKY 


The things we have read about in the popular science novels of 
Jules Verne and H. G. Wells are now coming true? The daring 
hand of man is launching artificial Marth satellites and space rockets. 
The first space ship has photographed the reverse side of the Moon. 

Disarmament had also been a dream. Many things had stood in 
the way of the peoples’ aspirations for a world without weapon, a life 
without war. Then came October 1917. The Soviet Republic, though 
young and weak and surrounded on all sides bp hostile impertalist 
states, raised the banner of the struggle for disarmament. ‘The 
Genoa Conference of 1922 was the first international assembly in 
which Soviet Russia took part. Without any hesitation the Soviet 
delegation declared that the question of total disarmament of all 
states should be taken up. The Soviet Union submitted compre- 
hensive disarmament proposals to the League of Nations too. The 
opponents of disarmament gave them a hostile reception. They 
argued that the efforts of the USSR for disarmament were due to the 
weakness of the socialist state which, according to them, stood to lose 
nothing by the disbandment of armies and abolition of armaments. 

= Today, no one in the world can venture to express doubt regard- 
ing the gigantic might of the Soviet Union, both economic and defen- 
sive. But this mighty state continues consistently to struggle for 
disarmament. The struggle for disarmament is one of the most 
important planks of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. 

In thé post-war period the USSR has advanced many proposals 
for ensuring peace and security of nations, and for- disarmament. 
These’ were concrete and businesslike proposals for the complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapons, for a substantial reduction in the 
_— armed forces, armament, and military expenditures, and for liquida- 
tion of military bases on foreign territories. The military bases of 
the USSR on the territories of other countries have been dismantled. 
The contingent of Soviet trsops in the German Democratic Republic 
has been considerably. cut. Soviet military expenditures are being 
reduced from year to year. The Government of. the USSR has 
decided not to resume nuclear weapon tests, if the Western powers 
too refrain from doiig so. And last, but not the least, the Soviet 


i 


Union has, during the last four years, reduced its armed forces by 
2,140,000 men. And now, according to the decision on the further 
reduction adopted by the Supreme Soviet, the Soviet Union will 
. unilaterally reduce its armed forces by another 1,200,000 men within 
fhe regt eighteen months or two years. This is a big practical cou- 
tribution to the cause of universal and complete disarmament. Indeed 
there could be no better proof of the desire of the Soviet Union fer 
disarmament and relaxation of international tansion. 


WORDS AND DEEDS ° 


Both the words and thš deeds of the Soviet Union prove its 
sincere adherence to the cause of disarmament. But, in spite of the 
consistent elforts made by the USSR to arrive at a mutually acceptable 
agresment on this question, the 14-year-old discussion of the disarma- 
ment problem at the UNO has nos yielded practical results. 

The question of control has turned into an obstacle in the way 
to agreement. The Soviet Union has always stood for strict inter- 
national control of disarmament. The realistic position of the USSR 
in demanding that the degree of control should correspond to the nature 
of the disarmament measures has been clear to every sensible person.. 
The Western diplorñats, however, stood for uaiversal control, relega. 
ting to the background the object of cortzol, disarmament. They 
talked about the system of inspection as if it was the aim and not the 
means. Control without disarmament would only mean facilities for 
secret service men for collecting information about the defensive 
measures adopted by the peace-loving states, 

While the fruitless disarmament negotiations dragged on for years, 
events took a serious turn in the international sphere. The arms 
race became universal and gathered dangerous momentum. Military 
arsonais were filled with weapons of unprecedented destructive power. 
The black clouds of a nuclear war, spelling disaster for hundreds of 
millions of people, hung menacingly over the world. : 

Ai this grave moment in history, the Szviet Union once more 
displayed sincere concern for the destiny of the world and put forward 
a new peace proposal. On September 18, lasi year, speaking at the 
UN General Assembly, the Chairman of the USSR Council of Minis- 
ters, N. S. Khrushchov, put forward a comprehensive programme for 
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genera! and complete disarmament. ‘“‘The essence of our proposals,”’ - 


emphasized the Head of the Soviet Government, “tig that over a period 
cf four years all states should effect complete disarmament and thete- 
after no longer possess any means with which to wage war.” ° 


+ 
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The Soviet Union has suggested the best and the most effective 
way of preventing war. If the Soviet proposals are carried into effect 
in four years, there would no longer be either armed forces, or arma- 
ment, or. war industries. War ministries and the general staffs would | 
be dismantled. Over 100 million people now employed in war indus- 
tries and military organizations would reture to constructive labour. 
Approximately 100 billion dollars, annually used for war purposes in 
all countries at the present time, would no longer be wasted. These 
colossal sums could be invested in civil industries, and used to help 
the economically backward countries. With the nuclear bombs end 
other types of weapons of mass annihilation banned for ever end 
their stockpiles destroyed, the dark clouds of war would be dieper ss 
and mankind enabled to breathe freely. 


WORLD WITHOUT WEAPONS 


Who can fight without weapons? No one! A world without 
weapons will be a world without war. Once the means of war are 
destroyed, a truly lasting and stable peace will be established on 
our planet. 

When we think of the pleasing prospects of general and complate 
disarmament, and assess the benefits mankind would derive from the 
compiete and universal abolition of armament and armed forces, we 
are not having idle day dreams as the humanists of past centuries 
had. In our days disarmament is no Utopia! 


General and complete disarmament is the key problem of the 
day. And this problem can be solved. For the exclusion of wars 
for ever from the life of mankind a tangible foundation exists—the 
invincible mighty camp of socialism, in which there are no classes or 
groups interested in the arms race, or war. The correlation of forces 
in the world is now in favour of the forces of peace. 


The posstbility of effecting general and complete disarmament 
was emphasized with the whole force of iis authority by the supreme 
levislattve organ of the Soviet Union in its Appeal to the Parliaments 
“of All Countries on October 31, 1959. ““The Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR,” runs the Appeal, “expresses firm confidence that this 
goal can be achieved. Whereas a few decades ago sufficient strength 
and meahs were lacking for carrying out the idea of universal and 
complete disarmament, now this idea has become the watchword of 
vast masses of people, of whole peoples and nations.. Now there is 
a laige group of countries consistently fighting for its realization.” 
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. The Supremg Soviet of the USSR issued a fresh appeal to the 
Parliaments and Governments of all the nations of the world on 


January 15 thts year, and reminded them of their duty. and responsibi- 


lity “to do everything in their power towards en ‘ing the arms race 
and solving the disarmament problem’’. 

Comments on the peaceful initiative of the Soviet Government 
show that the forces supporting the idea >f universal disarmament are 
great. The slogan “Let Us Disarm Completely," raised by N. 8. 
Khrushchov from the tribune of the United Nations, has in a short 
period of time become the slogan of millions of people all over the 
world. 

The Soviet programme for disarmament has been given whole- 
hearted support by the people of all the socialist countries. All over 
the world the benefits which will accrue from the implementation of 
the Soviet Union’s peace-loving plan are being talked of enihu- 
siastically. 

Sober-minded people emphasize the constructive nature of the 
Soviet proposals, the implementation of which will eliminate all the 
obstacles placed by the Western countries in the way to disarmament. 
In these proposals, the problem of control, for instance, is given a 
new aspect. Itis pointed out that only general and complete dis- 


armament will make the establishment of universal control possible. 


The Soviet Union suggests that to prevent anyone from violating 
an agreement on disarmament, an international control body, com- 
prising all countries, should be set up. Thus, there is every. possibi- 
lity of eliminating one of the most serious obstacles in the way to 
disarmament. u 


QOVIET-AMERICAN COMMUNIQUE 


The elaboration of an agreement on disarmament is greatly 
facilitated by the fact that the heads of government of the USSR and 
the USA, in the joint Soviet-American communique, have character- 
ized the question of universal disarmamert as the most important 


question confronting the world today,-'and expressed their readiness: 


to make all possible efforts to solve it. 


The first concrete result of these efforts of the world's two 


-- 


greatest powers is the joint draft resolution of the USSR and the | 


USA, submitted to the UN. In this document the. ilea of general 
and complete disarmament is commended and a call is made to jhe 


countries to do their best to settle this problem. ‘On November @0, 
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the UN General Assembly unanimously approved the Soviet-Amerizan 
draft resolution, to. which the remaining 80 U N. menber-countries 
lent their full support. - I 


In 1960 a new disarmament committee, comprising represen- 
tatives of 10 countries will begin to work. All people of goodwill 
hope that this committee will examine in a serious and businesslike 
manner all practical problems connected with the implementatior of 
the programme of general and complete disarmament. 


Lately, many encouraging signs have appeared, showing that 
reason is gaining ground in the international sphere. As a resul: of 
N. S. Khrushchov’s historic visit to the USA, the ice of the cold 
war has begun to crack and crumble all over the world; the inter- 
national horizons have cleared; and the prospects of strengthening 
world peace and effecting disarmament have improved substantia.ly. 
Yet, the peace-loving peoples cannot afford to ignore the subversive 
activities of the enemies of peace. 


The Western arms manufacturers regard the disarmament pro- 
gramme as a threat to the huge profits they derive from military 
orders. But at present, in the majority of cases, the opponents of 
disarmament dare not come out openly against the Soviet disarmament 
programme. John Hightower, Correspondent of the Associated Prass 
Agency, cites an interesting admission made by an official of the US 
State Department: ‘‘The worst thing is that one cannot oppose tais 
plan. For, everyboly stands for universal and total disarma- 
ment....’’ The arms race enthusiasts prefer underhand action. 
While hypocritically approving the idea of disarmament, they «ry 
to prove that the idea is ‘“‘impracticable,’’ ‘‘utopian,”’ ete. 


N. g.” Khrushchov has fully exposed the viciousness of the 
manoeuvres of the opponerts of disarmament. “There are worms 
that do not destroy a tree directly, because they cannot do it. They 
l gnaw at and destroy its bark, depriving the tree of nutrition, said 
. the Head of the Soviet Government. “And the tree rots at the 
“roots. That is how some politicians will seek to gnaw at our pro- 
posals for universal and complete disarmament.” N. 8. Khrushchov 
stressed the necessity of giving decisive rebuff to the enemies of dis. 
armament, so that the hopes of mankind for peace, progress and 
prosperity may be fulfilled. 


The long-awaited day when war will be excluded for ever from 
. the Vite of society can come very soon. But that day will not come 
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- without the help of human agency. In order to bring it nearer, all 
the peace-loving forces in the world must act resolutely and energeti- 
cally. All peéple of good will must consider it their duty to join the 
moble struggle to make the golden dream of many generations about 
a world without war come true, aud that too not in the remote 
future, but in the sixties of our century. 


THE ROMANTIC 
Karpas RAY 
(Translated from Bengali by UMANATE BHATTACHARYA) 


It was the river Madhumati 

Our boat was gliding by. š 
š Mystic shades of eve l 

Envelop’d the land and sky. 

Suddenly I heard the Conch, 

Time and again it called. 

At once in the heav’n’s blue 

Sparkled a myriad stars. 

Lightly blew the breeze, 

Free from dust and smoke; 

Babbling flowed the river 

Brimful and glad. 

Waking rippling sweet, 

Thrilling it’s two banks with murmur soft, 

How majestically it flowed ! oO 

While darkling the boat did drift, 

Steered by the rudder unseen, | 

Beguiled by the eternal song. 

And the pilgrim-stars watched on 

From the heav’n’s dome above. 


Somewhere in a village shrine afar, 
At thathour, f 
The service of waving lights was done 
Before the altar of the Lord. 
Then caine the music sweet 
Of hymns and earthen drums, 
So entrancing in its ecstasy of devotion ! 
re Mingling with the melody of the waves, 
Measured by the fall of the oars, 
- It filled my ears with nectar sweet, 
And roused a kindred note in me,— 
The marticulate prayer of my heart. 
Well could I guess from those fire-flies’ glow: 
) There stood the trees, erowding the rim ot the sky ; 
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And that service in the temple clear.7 told 
A hamlet too, was by, behind the wcods. 


Meseemed that floating melody 

Rose from the bosom of the Earth ; 
The submission meek it was 

Of the Earth, miserable and sad. 
That mortal yearning stole my hears ; 
I carry its memory still. 

It vibrates within me 

And purifies my soul: 


I was young then ; 

Today I am infirm and old. 

The hair on my head have all gone grey. 
Here in the City I hear the choir lord, 
How aggressive it is and jarring! 

It aches my ear, 

As if an elephant mad 

A lotus-clump doth smash. 

Tt tonches pot my chord, 

Awakens no love of God. 

—A wretch impious that I am ! 


Today I seek a distance safe, 

Far from the City’s noisy throng, - 

Where the din and bustle would dwindle and faint 
With the remoteness wide. 

What value the environ bears, 

What's the use of seclusion, 

I realise it now, | i 
Seek an atmosphere calm. 
Yes, I am a Romantic still, — 
It’s impossible for me, 

To be a materialist, I own. 
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INDIA'S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM IN EUROPE 
TILL 1914 


ARUN KUMAR Boss 


Ranchi ' 


° It sounds strange indeed that a subject nation should inaugurate 
her freedom’s battle, and fight it,—at least, in its early years of deve- 
Jopment—in the very house of her masters. Yet, since the beginning 
of the last quarter of the 19th century, when some sort of Indian 
nationalism began to express itself, agitation for its due recognition was 
started, and for more than a generation carried on in India and 
England, as well. 


What accounts for this strange course of Indian Nationalism? It 
should be noted at the first place, that the English never conquered 
anything like an Indian nation. For centuries before the arrival of 
the English, Indians had been a culturally integrated people livirg 
under a disintegrated political system. They had ndt yet developed,— 
and, nor it seems, they inherited,—that necessary consciousness of 
national identity, to think of the English intruders as a common 
danger to India as a whole,—which was then nothing more than a 
geographical expression. The rise of English power in India seemed 
to the native population, excepting a very few, as one of the so 
many invasions and changes of dynasties, that India had been exper:- 
encing for centuries. So, unlike the subject peoples of Europe, 
Indians nourished little national animosity against the English, ani 
as ever before, expected a redress of their grievances by an appeal to 
the new ‘Badshahs’ of Calcutta, and failing there, by imploring tha 
mercy ‘and justice of the ultimate sovereign in London. It was with 
. such expectations that Raja Rammohun Roy, in 18380 went to England 
to plead before the Home Government the case of the pensioned nomi- 
' pal ‘Badshah’ of Delhi. Nearly twenty years later, a minister o? 
Satara also went to London to do the same for his young aggrieved 
master: 


This* inherent belief of the Indians in the necessity and utility of 
appealing directly to the ultimate sovereign was further reinforcec 
by a new attitude towards the English nourished by the Englisk 
have middle-class, that was fast rising to power and prosperity. 
° Thef admired and tried to imitate, almost everything European, 
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specially English. They-+read the constitutional history and political 
philosophy of Britain, and appreciated the British love of liberty and 
. equity, that Bad broadetied into practice from ‘precedent to precedent. 

‘How could, they wondered, those Englishmen, who were passing the 
Reform Bills, abolishing slavery, and championing the cause of 
freedom all over the world, be so callous and cruel towards the lot and 
demands of their Indian subjects. So, something must be wrong with 
the British Officials in India, who did not give the people in England 
an accurate picture of the condition’and demands of the Indian people. 
So, the only way they decided upon, was to by-pass the bureaucracy 
here, and to appeal directly to the liberal sentiment of Britain. Tt 
is with this ‘purpose that, Devendra Nath Tagore, (the father of the 
‘poet Rabindra Nath Tagore) as the Secretary,’ British-Indian Asso- 
‘elation, ‘Calcutta ‘wrote on 11th December, 1851 to some ‘prominent 
men in South India regarding the necessity of an all-India represen- 
tation to be made to the British. parliamens, in view of the approaching 
termination of the East India Company’s Charter in 1853. ' This 
shows that even over a century ago, some leaders of Indian opinion 
had started thinking of securing a hearing of their case in the ‘parlia- 

ment. Dadabhai WNaoraji, who had settled as a merchant in London 
just, before the Mutiny, ‘began shouldering the task of acquainting 
the British public with the condition and demands of the Indian 
people. He pleaded in public for the presence of some Indian mem- 
bers in the British Parliament,’ * quoted from newspapers like the 
“Indu Prokash” and the “Hindu Patziot’’ to express the general 
demand i in India for Indianisation of services,’ and demanded an 
equitable adjustment of financial relations between Britain and India. 
As 8 private individual, representing the genuine demands of the 
Indian people, Naoraji, on 2nd May, 1868 submitted to Sir ‘Stafford 
Northcote, the Secretary of State for India, a memorandum for the 
admission of educated Indians in the Indian Civil Seryice. Later, in 
1884, he submitted a revised memorandum on the same subject. 


There was a further difficulty thet bo English journal in thése 
days would publish anything about India, except some ‘sénsationiél 
news about the snakes, tigers and magicians of India. ‘So, Nadraji 
purchased some shares of the “Daily News” only .to reserve ‘série 
space there for really important news about India. Tbus, ‘almost 


i 1 & 3 ‘Lecture before the East Traian Aspal dus; London « on dna ‘May, 1867. 
‘a! * This view was later advocated by A. C. Mazumdar, once the President of the i ae 
Dgress. 


s 1 «34 Lecture before the Society of Arta, London oa 15th February, ‘Teri, 'and t , Man- 
chester Athenecum in Nov., 1886. . 
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single-handed for nearly two decades Naoraji voiced she otherwise. 


inarticulate Indian opinion in England, as the uncredentialled ambas- 
sador of the Indian people. . 


But, the first significant chapter in the history of the agitation by 
Indians in England for the recognition and fulfilinent of their 
demands, Opened with Mr. Lalmohan Ghose’s deputation to Eog.and 
in 1878, on behalf of the Indian Association. The whole of educated 
India ‘was then agitated over the Civil Service question. The All-India 
Memorial on this topic was addressed to the House of Commons. It 
would have been ordinarily despatched by post to the House of 
Commons. But the Indian Association tried to impress upon the 
British public and government the intensity and unity of feeling in 
India by sending their unanimously agreed representative to voice 
their opinion.“ Their choice at first fell upon Surendra Nath Banerjee 
himself, but considering his recent dismissal from the Indian Civil 
Service, he himself preferred that some one else should represent the 
case. The next choice fell on Lalmohan Ghosh.” On his arrival in 
England he received valuable support from Naoraji, Cherron, the 


` Secretary of the Aborigine’s Protection Society and David Wed- 


derburn, the brother of Sir William Wedderburn. A meeting organi- 
sed by the Liberal Party was held in the Willis Rooms, under the 
presidency of the great free-trader John Bright. Mr. Ghose’s 
eloquence was highly appreciated by all, and its effect was instan- 
teneous. As early as 1870, the Government of India had been empower- 
ed to directly appoint really able and loyal Indians to the I.C.8., but 
they ‘had slept over the matter for full seven years. But now, 
within 24 hours of Mr. Ghose’s speech the rules creating the 
so-called statutory Civil Service were laid on the Table of the House of 
Commons. The success of this mission may be said to have opened a 
new chapter in India’s fight for freedom, in the potentialities it 
disclosed of what might be done by Indian deputations in England.’ 


Indeed, Mr. Ghosh was again sent to England soon after his . 
return to India, by the Indian Association. It was during his stay 
on this occasion, that he siood as a candidate for parliamentary 
‘election in the Liberal interest, from the Deptford constituency. He 
narrowly lost it solely due to Irish vote that went against him at the 
last ntoment. Had he succeeded, he would have been entitled to <he 


f Nation in Making (p. 54) hy B. N, Baverjee (Oxford Univ Press, 1925): , 
8 Ibid., p, 54. 2g 
) 6 Ibid., p. 54. . ; ; 
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-honour reserved for Mr, Naoraji of being the first Indian member of 
the British Parliament.° 

Almost ate the same time Lord Lytton, the Viceroy of India had 
tried to gag the popular vernacular newspapers and to disatm the 
Indian population,—a step not taken even during the Mutiny,—by 
passing the Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act. The Indian 
Association protested against it, and petitioned to Mr. Gladstone.’ 
He supported their protest and condemned these repressive Acts in 
his Midlothian Campaign.*® | | ‘ 

Thus, there was an increasing realisation of the efficacy of appeal- 
ing directly to the Libera] British opinion at Home, and of making 
the Indian question a party issue in British elections and parliamentary 
debates.1* With this view Mr. A. O. Hume went to England in 
1885,—the year the Indian National Congress was founded,—uand 
with the help of Reid and John Bright started pro-Indian propa- 
ganda, there. But the first active suggestion to open in England 
a branch organisation in the Indian National Congress, came from 
Mr. Naoraji. In 1888 Mr. W. C. Bonerjee, a flourishing Indian 
Lawyer at London and the first President of the I, N. Congress, 
and Mr. Hardly Norton joined Mr. Naorajiin his efforts. They also 
enlisted the support of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, who had been allowed 
by his constituency of Northampton to assume the title “member for 
India’’**, | 

In July 1889, a branch office of the I. N. Congress was opened 
at 25 Craven Street, Strand, London. Mr. William Digboy became 
its first superintendent. An advisory body of pro-Indian public men 
was immediately formed, and this was known as the British 
Committee of the I. N. Congress. Sir William Wedderburn was 
elected its chairman and remained so till his death in 1918.1% In 
December, 1889, a formal resolution confirming the appointment of 
the British Committee was passed in the annnual session of the I. N. 
Congress at Poona, in the presence of the renowned guest Charles 
‘ Bradlaugh.’ A resolution was passed appointing a yommittee of 
ten consisting of Sir Pherozesha Mehta, W. C. Bonnerjee, Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, Manomohan Ghose, R. N. Mudholkar, George Yule, 


+ 


8 Ibid., p. 54. 

3 Ibid., p. 58. 

10 Midlothian Lectures. = g 

H Nation in Making, by Surendra Nath Banerjee, p. 58. ' 

3 mr National Evolution, Chap. XII, by À. C. Mayusnaan, 

M Rise & Growth of the I. N. Congress (pp. 162-69) by G. K. Mukherjee & C. p. 
i OTE uD: in London, 1988, . li 
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A. O. Hume, J. Adam, Eardley Norton and Sharfuddin to supervise - 


pro-Indian propaganda in England. A sum of Rs. 45,000 only was 
raised to meet its expenses. Again in 1890 a resolution was 
passed in the annual session of the I. N. Congress at Calcutta, thanxihg 
the British Committee for the good work done in England. It was 
further decided,—though the idea was given up later,—to holi a 
session of the I. N. Congress in London itself. A sum of Rs. 46,000 
was actually voted for this purpose. ‘To further influence the British 
public opinion a monthly named ‘India’ * was started in London in 
1890, and it servived till 1921." . 


But the success of the pro-Indian agitation in England irritated 
some sections of English opinion in India. The ‘Englishman’ of 
Calcutta and the ‘Pioneer’ of Allahabad demanded that W. 8. Caine, 
M.P. and A. O. Hume should be deported from England. 


Sir E. Watkins in his ‘Pall-Mall Gazette’ even suspected ‘the 
influence of Russian gold among the native agitators. Of course, he 
received a fitting reply from Mr. Hume." 


Another means adopted by the Congress for carrying on its 
propaganda in England, was by sending there, from time to time 
delegations of competent men. The first such deputation since that 
of Mr. Ghose’s in 1878, was sent in 1885 by the Indian National 
Union. It composed of Mr. M. Ghose, Mr. G. N. Chandrabhariar 
and Mr. 8. R. Mudaliar. In 1890 the Congress appointed anotker 
deputation composed of Mr. George Yule, Sir P. Mehta, Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee, Mr. John Adam, Mr. M. Ghose, Mr. A. O. Hume, Mr. 
Naoraji, Mr. Kalicharan Banerjee & Mr. D. A. Khare. Hume urgad 
Gladstone to support Bradlaugh’s Bill on India. This forced tre 
Home Government to introduce a bill of their own, leading to the Act 
of 1892. toe | 


To counter the anti-Indian scious of the retired English 
members of the Indian Civil Service (henceforth to be referred to as 
the I.C.S.) who generally advised the Secretary of State for India, 
e 2. Indian Parliamentary Committee** (henceforth ; to be referred to 


16 Ibid. 17 Ibid, 18 Ibid. 18 Indian National Evolution, Chap. XII. 


* William Digby was its first editor till the end of 1892, ‘Then till September, 1893, 
H. M. Stevens, Lecturer in Indian History at' Cambridge edited the paper. Then 
Mr. Gordon Hewart (later Lord Hewart) carried on the “task and from Jan. 1898 it 
became a weekly journal. Sir Henry Cotton, S. K. Ratcliffe, H. Polak, Helena 
Normanton & Henner Brockway were associated with this paper. 


` ** K.T. Telang once suggested that the line of least resistance was to fight for 


p. 158). V. Chirol speake of tha help rendered to the Bengalee politicians by the: I, P. O, 
andthe British Radicals. (Indian Unrest, pp. 86-87". 
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pip. in England, where they had ‘‘ friends among the garrison ”. (Indian Unrest, œ 
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-as the I.P.C.) was formed in 1893, chiefly through the exertions of 
Sir William Wedderburn, M.P. and Mr. Caine, M.P. The following 
year (1894), Hume finally went over to England to work in the 
British Committee of the Congress and in the I.P.C. of the: House 
of Commons. Towards the end of that session of the Parliament 
about 154 members had joined the I.P.C.> In 1894, the British 
Committee, with the support of some formidable M.P.’s addressed 
the Secretary bf State for India, Sir Henry, Fowler demanding | 
an early enquiry into Westland Budget. Following a parliamentary, 
debate and a resolution by Mr. Naoraji, who was then @ liberal 
member of the House of Commons, the Welby Commission on Indian 
expenditure was appointed.*: In 1896, Sarendra Nath Banerjea, 
G. K. Gokhale, D. E. Wacha and Subramanya Tyer were appointed 
by the Congress to give evidence before the Welby. Commission. Tt 

` is worthy of note that Mr. Naoraji, then an M.P. was appointed a 
member of this enquiry commission.’ 


Then for 9 years after 1896, the Conservatives were in power, 
and the I.P.C. gradually thinned away. But, with the return of 
the Liberals in 1906, Sir William Wedderburn organised the I.P.O. 
under the leadership of Leonard Courteney. Nearly 200 M.P.’s 
including Sir Charles Dilke, Ramsay Macdonald, joined the I.P.C. 
But gradually, the I.P.C, was weakened by the retirement from the 
House, of Sir Henry Cotton, Sir William Wedderburn, and Naoraji, 
and by the passing away of Bradulangh, Bright, Caine, Dilke and 
Ripon.’ But the work in England was still valued by the Congress, 
and in 1904, Gokhale and Lajpat Rai were sent there. In 1906 
Gokhale alone was deputed to speak to the British public. 


Thus till the early years of the 20th century efforts were 
continually made through deputations and parliamentary activities in 
co-operation with the pro-Indian elements in Britain to rally the 
British Liberal opinion in India’s cause and to make the British 
Government responsive to Indian national demands. Such efforts 
were primarily directed at the good sense and sportsmanspirit of the 
British public to rouse them to a sense of duty towards their Indian ç 
subjects and to make the Indian question š party issue in elections and 

- parliamentary debates. l E 


2 Ibid. 

31 Ibid. & the Hansards. . 
< 22 Nation in Making (8. N. Banerjea), p. 150. i 

23 “Indian National Evolution, Chap. XII. . o ( 
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But slowly a section of Indian youth in England were caught in 
the current of revolutionary secret society activities. They had deeply 
read the lives and tactics of European revolutionaries and daily heard 
of such-activities by Irish extremists and Russian Nihilists. “The 
first futile effort of Indians in England on these lines was the 
“Lotus and Dagger’’ society of London, conceived some time about 
the year 1890. Arabindo Ghosh,—later famous as saint Shri Aurobindo 
of Pondichery,—and his revolutionary brothers were members of this 
stjll-born society.”* ; 

However, it was not before 1905 that aggressive Indian 
nationalism expressed itself on English soil in an organised form. In 
1901 Shyamji Krishnarama,*(A) who was suspected of having some 
connection with the Rand murder at Poona in 1897, came and settled 
in London. After spending first few years in relative quiet, he 
started hts work by founding the Indian Home Rule Society*(B) 
on 18th February, 1905. Obviously he became tts President and 
started issuing the “Indian Sociologist,’ a penny monthly as the 
organ of the society. In the first issue of that paper he described 
the Society as having as its object the securing of Home Rule for 
India and carrying on of a genuine propaganda for India in England 
by all practicable means. He also rented at Highgate, London a 
mansion to be known henceforth as the ‘India House’(A).* It was 
the residence of some aud rendezvous of many Indians in London, 
in whom he could inculcate his nationalistic ideas. In December, 
1905 he announced the establishment of six lectureships of Rs. 1,000 
each for enabling qualified Indians to visit Europe and America, 
and to return home to work for national advancement and unity. He 
also published a letter from 8. R. Rana,(B)* an Indian exile in Paris, 
offering three travelling scholarships of Rs. 2,000 each to be called 
after Rana’ Pratap Singh, Sivaji and some distinguished Muhammdan 
ruler.*> It was one of Krishnavarma’s scholarships that V. D. Savarkar 


availéd of and left for England in June, 1906. He had described his 
34° The Liberator, (p. 29) by S. K. Mitra, and ala in “Shri Aurobindo on himself 


and his Mother." 
*(A) One of the earliest Indian graduates of Oxford Later in 1904 he contributed 


£ 1000/- only for opening a lectureship in philosophy at Oxford named after his tutor, 


Herbart Spencer. , 
*1B\ Prominent members were S R. Rana, J. M. Pareekh, Godrej & Dr. Abdulla 


Suhrawardy. J. C. Mukherjes became its first Secy. . 
(A)* It was formally opened on Ist July, 1908. The opening ceremony was attended 
by Hyndntann, Sweenie, Queels, Despande, Dadabhai Naoro}i, Lejpat Rai, Mme. Vikaji 


Cama, Lala Hansrai and Dost Muhammad. f 
(B)* Sardar Singh Raoji Rana went to London in 1898 to study Law (Inner Temple). 


In 1899, he went to Paris to start a jewellery business and soon became the centre of the 
Indign movement there. A pai i 
N ki Report of the Sedition Committee 1918, pp. £ & 5. - ó 
° F 11—2016P — VI | 
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_purpose of going abroad as availing of an opportunity to see the 
British Lion (might) in its lair, to meet exiled revolutionaries from 
Russia, China, Ireland and the Austrian empire, to learn how to 
organise a revolution, and above all, to inculcate the ideals of 
revolutionary nationalism into those brilliant heads who used to come 
to Britain every year for higher studies or io join the Indian Civil 
Service.” Savarkar took his lodging at the India House, joined the 
Gray’s Inn, amd devoted himself whole-heartedly to Krishnavarma’s 
work. However, in the meantime Krishnavarma’s activities had 
attracted the attention of the British Government. Following some 
enquiries made in the House of Commons in July, 1907, regarding 


the activities of the India House, Krishnavarma took time by the 


forelock by going over lo Paris,” where Mr. 8. R. Rana and Madam 
Cama were carrying on pro-Indian propaganca and where issuing two 
journals (weekly) the “Bande Mataram’’ and the “ Talwar.” 
However, from Paris he maintained close contact with the “India 
House’ through 8. R. Rama, who could often come to London as 
the go-between.** On llth May, 1907, a meeting was organised in 
Paris by 8. R. Rana and Cama to register their protest against the 
order of the Govt. of India, banishing Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 
On (th June a similar meeting was organised in London. These 
were highlighted in many European papers and the Gaelic Americans, 
an Irish paper in the U. 8. A. 


With Shyamji’s departure froin England Savarkar became the 
defacto leader of the India House organisation. He immediately 
started the ‘Free India Society’, as a recruiting and training centre 
for the ‘‘Abhinav Bharat Society’? in Bombay. He became the 
Founder-President of this society, with Mr V. V. 8. Aiyer, a Tamil 
Jawyer from Rangoon, then at London qualifying for the Bar, as the 
vice-President. Other prominent members of this Society were 
V. Chattopadhyaya, Gyanchad Verma, Har Dayal, Dr. Rajan, R. 8. 
Shukla (later the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh in independent 
India, S. 8. Dutt, Sikander Hyat Khan, and Senapati Bapat.’ 
They used to hold meetings every Sunday, and celebrated the 
anniversary of Shivaji, Guru Govinda Singh, Guru Nanak and such 
other great Indians. Bapat wrote a brochure demanding Home 


Rule for India, for which act the Bombay University stopped his — 


26, ‘* Savarkar and His Times ” by Dhananjay Keer, i in 1950. 
37, Report of the Sedition Committee, p. 6. 

‘ (Henceforth to be abbreviated as R. 8. G.) i 
28, Ibid. una 
23, “* Savarkar and His Times '' = 
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stipend. V. Chattopadhyaya was also expelled from the Middle Temple - 
Inn.” Sir Henry Cotton, a leader of the I. N. Congress advised those 
young men to eschew the path of violence. A B 

In 1907, certain staunch imperialists staged a drama in London 
depicting the Matiny heroes like Nana Saheb and the dowager queen 
Lakshmibai as blood-thirsty ruffians. To counter these propaganda 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Mutiny was celebrated at the India . 
House on 10th May, 1907. In preparation for this memorable date, 
Savarkar had already written his book on the Mutiny entitled ‘‘The 
Indian War of Independence 1857, by an Indian Nationalist.’’** In this 
meeting copies of leaflets entitled “Oh Martyrs’ and “Grave Warning’ 
were distributed gratis to visitors at India House, who were asked to 
send copies of these to their friends and relatives in India. These 
were printed in French, types” and copies of the former leaflet were 
seized in Madras.** 


Henceforth, the policy of political assassination used to be 
advocated at regular Sunday meetings at the India House. In J une, 
1908, an Indian student of the London University delivered a lecture 
at India House on the making of bombs justifying their use ang 
explaining what ingredients were required.’ Hem Chandra Des 
and Senapati Bapat learnt bomb-making from a Russian Nihilist 
at Paris. ‘They left for Bengal and Bombay with cyclostyled copies’ 
of the bomb-manual.** 


Indians in London also sought to carry on foreign propaganda, 
and to establish close centact with the revolutionaries of other 
countries. Savarkar began writing on Indian affairs in the ‘Gaelic 
America’ of New York. He used to get his articles translated into 
French, German. Italian, Russian and Portuguese for circulation in 
those countries. His aim was two fold, first to enlist the mora] 
sympathy of foreign governments and the public, and secondly to 
make India a living issue in international politics.” 


S. R. Rama, V. Chattopadhyay and Madam Cama of Paris 
represented India at the International Socialist Congress at Stuttgart 
on itth August, 1907. There, inspite of the opposition of Macdonald, 


30 . Ibid. 
3: “Ibid. š 
* Madam Vikaji Cama reached London from Bombay in April, 1901 and became 
associated with Krisbneramia and § R. Rana. She accompanied Krishnara-uia- to Paris 
in 1907, During World War-l, she was kept interned in an old fort in Vichy. 
33 R.8.C., p. 8. : 
33 Ibid. 
34 “Sevarkar & His Times”; refer algo to R.8.C., p. 9. 
85 Ibid.. ` . 
* This reveals Krishnavarma’s association with the India House movement, 
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Cama, with *the support of Hyndmann of England, August Bebel, 
Liebnecht and Rosa Luxemberg of Germany, and Jean Jaures of 

-France, move a resolution** on India’s freedom and unfurled Indian 
National flag. Already, in its session at Amsterdam in 1904, 
Naoraji had demanded “Home Rule” for India, under British 
iidance. | 


Savarkar maintained close relations with exiles of other nations 
in England, especially of Ireland and Egypt, to organise a united 
anti- British front. The Egyptian exiles in Paris even promised “to 
block the Suez canal in thé event of a revolt in India.*” Some Irish 
employees in the Scotland Yard, sympathetic with India’s cause 
proved very helpful, in securing secret information and in sending 
political literature to India. Niranjan Pal, son of the famous Bepin 
Chandra Pal writes, “In those days, we too had our secret agents 
in the Scotland Yard.’"** In general, the British detectives used to 
feel great difficulty in following the conversation among the Indians, 
carried on in so many Indian languages. 


Savarkar had imbibed from Garibaldi’s life the lesson of seeking 
training in warfare in foreign wars. Specially for that purpose, and 
also as an expression of solidarity with all colonial people, 8. 8. 
Duit* and Tirumal Acharyya were sent in an abortive mission to 
join Abdul Karim in his Riff rising.*° 


Already in 1908, on an invitation from Krishnavarma, Bepin 
Lal had gone to Paris and thence to London. There he started a 
short-lived journal named the ‘‘Swaraj’’ i.e., self-government in 
co-operation with V. Chattopadhyaya and Basudeva Bhattacharya. 
He wrote an article entitled ‘‘Etiology of Bombs,’’ for which he was 
imprisoned for a month on his return to India.“° 


When in 1908, Tilak was arrested the associates of the India 
House protested against the action of the Bombay Government. On 
16.10.1908 they observed the anniversary of the partition of Bengal 


** Resolation : “That. the continuance of British Rule in India is positively 
disastrous and extremely injurious to the best interest of India, and lovers of freedom ale 
over the world ought to co-operate in freeing from slavery the fifth of the whole human 
race inhabiting that oppreesed country, since the perfect social state damands that no: ‘people 
should be subject to any despotic or tyrannical form of Government. 

36 bid ; alsoin ‘ Savarkar Charitra’’, p. 67, by the Maharastra Prakasan TE TA 

s “Thirty Years Ago" by Niranian Pal, and in the paper ‘The Mahratta” ef 97, 5. 38. 

1 
* Dr. 8 8. Dutt, once a rev Iutionary exile, is now 2 physician In Bristol. He is the 
brother of Sri Ullaskar Dutt, of the Alipore Bob casa fame. His full name is Sukh Shekhar 
Dutt. and he is a prominent member of the British Lahour Party. 

39 "The Golden Echo” by David Garnett & also in S. S. Dutt’a Jetter to the author. 

40°'Aprakasita Rojnaitik Itihas, i.e., _ the ung. blished political history (m Bengali) by 
Dr. Bhupendra Nath Dotte. . 
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with Lala Rajpat Rai in the chair, recording thejr unanimous 
disapproval. On the same day, in another meeting presided over by 
Sir Mancherjee Bhownagri,* tħey extended sympathyeto ths Indians 
in South Africa. On 20.22 1908 a National Conference of all Indidns 
in Europe was held in London with Dadashahib Khaparde in the 
chair. Madam Cama spoke on the boycott resolution, seconded by 
Gyanchand Verma. Here Savarkar made it clear that by “Swaraj” 
they meant full indəpen lence, and in that lizht *criticised the 
Morley-Minto reform proposals.’ | 

In Sept. 1909 Mr. V Chattopadhyaya (brother of late Mrs. 
Naidu) went over to Paris and began organising the journal named 
‘Talwar’ or the sword started in 1908 by Ranaand Cama. In its first 
issue Savarkar had denied that they bid any special liking for secret 
society activities, but said that ‘‘secrecy was the only way of activity 
left open to them by enthroned violence.’’* 

At about the same time, the Prime Minister of Nepal (her de 
facto absolute ruler) visited Britain. Indian nationalists there asked 
him to play the part of Victor Emanuel II for India. His vague 
reply was “‘God’s will shall prevail.’’“* 

Early in the year 1909, Ganesh, the elder brother of V. D. 
Savakar was convicted at Nasik on a charge of abetment of waging 
war against the crown. On 9th June, 1909, Ganesh was sentenced 
to transportation for life. On the 20th of that month V. D. Savarkar 
at the usual Sunday meeting of the India House repeated his oath 
to wreck vengeance on the English.* 

On July 1, 1909, an Indian student named Madan Tall Dbingra 
assassinated Col. William Gurzon Wyllie, Political A.D.C, at the 
India Office, at a gathering at the Imperial Institute, London. One 
Parsi gentleman Dr. Lalkaka was also accidentally killed. In the 
issue of 16th August 1909, of the Daily News, Savarkar managed to 

4) ‘‘Savarkat & His Times.” 
42 9, S. Dutt’s letter to the author. 
43 Life of Barrister Savarkar, p. 72. by Chitra Gupta {Savarkar’s statement is quoted . 
there in its original form). f 
i 4 “Savarker & His Times.” 
eË ` 4 R.8,C. p. 9. 


* He was barrister prastising in London. 
46 B.S.C. p. 8. 


**Mr. W. S. Blunt, the author of the ‘‘Secret History of the English Occupation 
of Egypt”, writes in his diary of his conversations with his friend Dr. Lyne Stevens, “He * 
talked about the Dhingra assasination, which seems to have at last Gonvinced his royal 
friends that there is something wrong about the state of India,’’ and adds his own opinion ; 
“People talk of political assasination as defeating its own end, bub that is nonsense. It is 
just the shock needed to convince selfish rulers that selfishness bas its limits of imprudence. 
It-is like the other fiction that England never yields to threats. My experience is that when 
England has her face wellslapped, she apologises, not before ý ° 


/ (My Diaries, Pt. TI., p. 276). 


* 
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get Dhingra’s statement published through an Irish printer. On 
the following day Dhingra was hanged.* 

Whether‘shere was any relation between the conviction of Ganesh 
and the murder by Dhingra, has not been proved. However, the first 
paragraph of Dhingra’s statement explaining the reasons for the 
assassination was as follows: “I attempted to shed English blood 
intentionally and of purpose as an humble protest against the inhuman 
‘transportations and hangings cf Indian youths,” 

Already early in 1909, V. D. Savarkar had obtained from Paris** 
a parcel of twenty Browuing pistols with ammunition and a copy of 
bomb manual and had sent those to India with one Mr. Chatubhuj 
Amin, who reached Bombay on the 6th o: March. It was with one 
of these pistols that Mr. Jackson, the District Magistrate of Nasik, 
who was responsible for the conviction of Ganesh, was shot dead on 
21st December, 1909.*8 

V. D. Savarkar, who had gone to Saris in January 1910 to 
recuperate his lost health, was soon suspected by the British Govern- 
ment as the arch-instigator of the Nasik murder. So, as soon as he 
returned to London on 138th March 1910, he was arrested in Victoria 
station. He was produced at the Bow Street Police Court on 14th 
March, and on 2nd May it was decided to send him to [ndia for 
trial.4° David Garnett, the author of the “Golden Echo,” and his 
Irish associates made a futile plan to rescue Savarkar from the Police 
Court. Failing there, news was sent to Savarkar’s friends in France 
through Aiyar and David Garnett, to be ready for his rescue when the 
ship carrying him would touch at Marseilles. The ship reacheil 
Marseilles on Tth July, and on the Sth, Savarkar escaped through 
the port-hole. But his expecied comrades were not on the spot and 
the port police failing to understand his broken French handed him 
over to the captain of the ship, who brought him to India. ° 

This futile bid to escape amounted in the eyes of many French- 
men a forcible seizure of a political prisoner from the French’ soil 


4 “Savarkar & His Times”, 

4 R.S.C. p. 9. 

49 “Savarkar and His Times" 

b) Ibid & the Golden Echo” by David Garnett. 


* Jaures was then the Mayor of Marseilles. k 


** The importance of revolutionary centres abroad was emphasised in the March issue 
of the “Talwar” from Pars, in 1908: “We most therefore try to strengthen all groupe of 
workers outside India. The centre of gravity of political work has been shifted fron Calcutta, 
Poona and Lahore to Paris, Geneva, Berlin and Inndon. The Wahabi Conspiracy of 
1862 was ¢ompletely crushed because there was no centre in foreign countries where the 
work could be carrie! on during the period of persecution". In February, 1910, the “‘Bands 
Mataram” wrote from Paris, “our movement cannoz be repressed so long-as there ate 
patriotic Indians living under flags other than the Unior Jack’’. j : 
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of liberty. The news first saw light in the Paris edition gf the Daily , 
Mail of July 11,1910. On the following day L’Humanite edited by 
Jean Languet flashed the news. Indian Nationalists ine’ France con- 
tacted Jaures,* who took up Savarkar’s case demanding his return. 
L’Eelaise, Le Temps and Le Matin joined in the demand. In 
England also, Guy Alfred Aldred, released in July, 1910, and then 
the editor of the ‘‘Herald of Revoit’’, raised a hue and ery on behalf . 
of the “‘Savarkar Release Committee”, established *at London in 
Aygust, 1910. Savarkar’s patriotism and political career were recoun- 
ted at great length in most of the papers qf the world.” As the clords 
were already gathering over Morocco, to break into the Agadir crisis 
the following year, the French Government, apprehensive of German 
intentions was reluctant to antagonise Britain. But the almost 
unanimous demand of the French Press and the resolution of the 
Socialist Conference of Europe at Copenhagen in September, 1910, 
forced the hands of the French Government. On 9th July, Prime 
Minister Asquith declared in the House of Commons that the French 
Government had demanded Savarkar’s return. On the 25th Septem- 
ber Britain and France signed a contract to take Savarkar’s case z0 
the International Court at the Hague. The trial opened on 16th 
February, 1911, and on the 24th February the verdict was favourable 
to Britain*. But the purpose was thereby partially served. The 
question of Indian independence became an international issue. Indta 
gained the sympathy of foreign public opinion, and the intensity of 
Indian nationalism became known the world over. 

However, with the execution of Dhingra and deportation cf 
Savarkar Indian revolutionary activity centering at India House was 
put to a stop. Most of its members went over to France and Germany 
to carry on their struggle from a more friendly atmosphere. 

Just ‘on the eve of the first great war the Congress in 1914 
sent a' delegation consisting of B. N. Basu, M.A. Jinnah, S.P. Sinha, 
B. N: Sharma, N. M. Somnath and Lala Lajpat Rai to England. 
The time for this delegation was important but unfortunate. Lord 
Crewe was then introducing a bill in the House of Lords for amending 

"the constitution of the Indian Council by informal admission of Indian 
members into its composition. But the moment was inauspicious for 

5l Papers mentioned here. 

* The “Morning Post’’ and the “Daily News” of England, the ‘Post of Germany. 
the “La Society Nouvelle” of Belgium, the “Freeman” and the German fortnightly “Der 
Wonder’’ of Zurich criticised the decision of this tribunal. G.A. Aldred’s ‘‘Herald of 
Revolt’’ criticised Briand for his timidy. 


{Extracts from these journals were quoted by G.A. Aldred in the special Savarkar 
number of ‘the World Glasgow” of April, 1947). 
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. India’s causa as British public opinion was then too much involved 
with the Irish crisis. Naturally these delegates failed to achieve 
anything tangeble or satisfactory, and within a few weeks both Eng- 
land and India were engulfed in World War I, putting to æ stop for 
the time being all Indian national activities in England. After the 
war was over, the Indian national struggle and the relation between 
India and England reached a stage where Indian activities in England 
became considerably less important. Of course, the India League 
in England and influential sections of the British Labour Party conți- 
nued to speak for Indian independence. 

Unfoztunately the two strands of Indian nationalist activity in 
England, representational and revolutionary, often unwittingly worked 
at cross purposes, and nullified each other's efforts. Yet it must 
be admitted that both these schools of national movement succeeded 
in bringing home to the British public the strength of Indian nation- 
alism and its demands, and secured for India’s cause a fairly interna- 


tional recognition, 


ow 
- 
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Reviews and Notices of Bodks 


The Flight of Dalai Lama.—By Noel Barber. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1960, pp. 160, 16s. f 


- Mr. Noel Barber is a well-known correspondent of, Daily Mail, a 
conservative but popular paper of Britain. He is also one of the most 
widely travelled journalists, Like his earlier publications, the present 
book is largely written from his personal &xperiences. He presents here 
In exciting details the story of the Dalai Lama and his historic flight 
from Lhasa to Tejpur. Indeed he was one of the many foreign pressmen 
who was there at Tejpur to cover Dalai Lama’s arrival in India. 


The story of Dalai Lama is well-set against the background of a 
synoptic survey of Tibetan history and the antagonistic relations between 
Tibet and China, Religious practices and succession to the offices of God 
King as well as the differences of the Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama 
have also been suitably discussed. However the major part of the book is 
devoted to the ‘imperialistic’ treatment of Tibeb by Communist China. 
He writes with so much of sympathy and emotians for Tibetan cause 
that he has made Nehru the target of sharp attack at various places 
(pp. 24, 25, 127, 128 etc.}. Indeed he has gone so far as to condemn 
our Prime Minister for his complicity wi‘h Chinese atrocities in Tibet 
(p. 184). The book carries a passionate appeal for wider appreciation and 
support for the cause of the Dalai Lama. Mr. Barber writes more as an 
advocate than as a simple reporter of events His anti-Indian and anti- 
Nehru bias is likely to affect the Indian reception of the book. 


Government of India has all along recognised that Tibet is historically 
an integral part of China, Events in Tibet, though disturbing, belong es en- 
tially to the domestic jurisdiction. Even then, when Dalai Lama sought 
political asylum in India, Government of India readily received him on 
condition that *he would have to give up political activities though not 
the religious one. Prohibition of such activities is quite a normal practice 
and is backed ‘by international law, Government has already spent 

` os. 5,77,700 for accommodation of the God King and has sanctioned a 
recurrent grant of Rs. 6,400 per annum. For a poor country like India, 
it is indeed a huge burden. Mr. Barber doesn't consider this aspect of 
India’s hgspitality. And he condemns India because she is following a 
normal international cade of conduct. He is annoyed that Dalai Lama 
is refused the freedom of Phizo to carry on propaganda so. as to jeopardise 
India’s friendly relations with an Asian power. One can be sorry about 
his analysis, bub at the cost of heiplessness. 
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Mr, Barker writes as a ‘‘cold war’’ propagandist and his object seems 
to bolster up a lost cause in Asia. Although the book is not as well 
documented s Huthusing’s. edition on ‘‘Tibet Fights for Freadom’’, its 
value lies in formulating all the principal arguments for Tibet against 
Peoples’ China. Several plates and a chronology of events add attraction 
to the volume. It is written in a lucid, simp-e and attractive style. 


R. CHAKRABARTI, 


-rg 


Ourselves 


BURDWAN UNIVERSITY 


A new University in West Bengal, namely, the Burdwan Uuiver- | | 


sity, has come into existence. A notification issued en the Calcutta 
Gazette, dated 11th June, 1960, has announced that the Governor has 
been pleased to appoint the 15th day of June, 1960, as the date on 
which the Burdwan University Act is to come into force, and the new 
University is to begin to function. Sri Sukumar Sen, late Election 
Commissioner to the Government of India, has been appointed the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and he assumed charge of his new 
office on the 15th June, 1960; With effect from Ist July, 1960, all 
the colleges in the Burdwan Division of West Bengal excluding the 

districts of Howrih and Midnapore shall be deemed to be affiliated 
to the University of Burdwan and cease to be affiliated to the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. The number of such colleges at present is 
thirty-gne. We offer our felicitations and good wishes to this sister 
University. 


RABINDRANATH CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS IN THE UNIVERSITY 


A Committee appointed by the University met: to work out the 
details of the programme and financial implications of Rabindranath 
Centenary Celebrations in 1961. It was proposed that the celebrations 
should spread over a week in the University. It was further suggested 
that the celebrations should consist of (1) three or four public lectures 
by distinguished persons on the various aspects of the life and work 
of Rabindrayath, (2) three evenings devoted to recitations from Tagore 
and musical demonstrations of his lyrics and songs, and (8) three 
evenings devoted to the performance of Tagore’s dramas preferably by 
' the teachers and the students of the University and its colleges. It 
` was algo recommended that a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs be procured to create 
#n endowment for Tagore Professorship Lectures. 


. , Awarp or Lita Prize, 1960 


Srimati Bani Roy, M.A., has been awarded the Lila Prize, 1960 
for her best contribution to the Bengali literature. The award, a 
biennial one, consists of a cash prize of Rs. 100/- open to alady writer 
_ for the best contribution to the Bengali literature. We offer out, con- 
— gra(gilations to Srimati Roy. | 
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atotificafions 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2575/70 Aff), 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Maharaja Bir Bikram College,’ 
Agartala bas been affiliated in (a) Engtish (Compulsory), Elective English. Bengali Verna- 
cular, Elective Bengali, Sanskrit, Elements of Economics and Civics, Logie, History, Com- 
mercial Geography. Commercial Arithmetic and Book-x3«ping, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Zoology and Botany to the Pre University standard; (b) English General). 
Bengali (Compulsory), Alternative Bengali, Special Bagl.sh (Pass and Honours), Elective 
Bengali (Pass and Honours!, Sanskrit (Pass and Horcurs), History (Pass and Honours’, 
Economies (Pass and Honours) Mathematics (Pass and Honours), Political Seience (Pass 
and Honours), Philosophy (Pass and Honours) Statistics (Pass) Education (Pass and 
Honours) tothe B.A. standard of the Three Year Degree Course; te) Chemistry (Pass and 
Honours), Physica (Pass and Honours), Mathematics {Pass and Honours), Botany (Pass 
aod Hons.), Zoology (Pass and Honours), Statistics (Pass) to the B.Sc. Standard of the 
Three-Year Degree Course; and {d' English and Bengaliin the language group and other 
compulsory subjects, and Advanced Accountancy and Aaditing and Advanced Banking and 
Currency as optional subjects to the B.Com. standard -of the Three Year-Degree Course, 
with effect from the sessizn 1960-61, i.e, with permission to present candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1951 (Pre-University) and 1963 (38-Year 
Degree Course of B A., B.Sc, and B.Com.) and not earlier. 


Senate House, Caleutta, D. Chakravarti, 


The 28nd June, 1960. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2561/87 (AM) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that the Pravat Kumar College, Contai 
has been affiliated in fa) English (Compulsory), Bengali Vernacular, Oriya Vernacular, 
History. Logic, Civics, Sanskrit, Elective English, Elective Bengali, Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics and Biology to the Pre-University standard; fb) General English Bengali 
Vernaeular, English (Pass and Hons,} Bengali (Pass and Hons.), History (Pass & Hons.), 
Economics (Pass & Hons.). Political Science (Pass', Sanekrit (Pass), Philosophy (Pass) and 
Mathematics (Pass & Hons.) to the Three-Year B.A. Degree atandard and (c) Physics (Pass), 
Chemistry (Pass) and Mathematics (Pass & Hons.) to the Three-Year B.Sc. Degree standard 
with effect from the session 1960-61, t,e., with permission to present candidategin the above- 
named subjects at ihe examinations mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-University and 1968 (B.A. & 


B.Sc. of 8-Year Degree Course) and not earlier. Í 
Senate House, Calcutta. ° D. Chakravarti, 
The 22nd June, 1960. : Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA a ae 


Notification No. C/2555/81 (Aff.) 
lt is hereby notified for gener2l information thas in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Garbeta College, Midnapore has been afffiated to the B.Sc. standgrd of the 
8 Year Degree Course in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics with effect from the session’ 
1960-61, #.¢., with permission to present candidates in the dbove-named subjects at the 
examinations mentioned, froin 1963 and not earlier. : 


Senate House, Calcutta. | D. Chakravatti, 
The 22nd June, 1960. l l Registrar. — ° 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2567/88 (A ffl.) 


k % 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya, 
Midnapore has been affiliated in (a) English (Compulsory), Bengali Vernacular Elective 
Bengali, Sanskrit. Logic, Civics and Economics, History, Commercial Geography, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic and Bock-Keeping, Physics, Chomistry, Mathemitics and Biology to 
the Pre-University standard; (b) English (General), Special English (Pass and Honours), 
Bengali (Compulsory), Alternative Bengali, Elective Bengali. Economics (Pass) Political 
Science (Pass), History (Pass and Honours), Philosophy {Pass}, Sanskrit iPass) and Mathe- 
matics (Pass) to the B.A. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course; (e) Physics (Pass),° 
Chemistry (Pass) and Mathematics ‘ Pass) to the B Sc., stan tard of the*Tnree-Year Degree 
Course and (d) English, Bengali, Economie Theory, Economic Problems of India, Economic 
_Géograpby, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathumatizs, Commercial and Industrial Law, 
Accountancy, Business Organisation Advanced Accountancy and Auditing and Advanced 
Banking and Currency to the B.Com. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect 
from the session 1960-61, i.e.. with permission to present candidates in the above-named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 {Pre-University) and 1963 (B.A. and 
B.Sc. and B.Com. of 3-Years Degree Course) and not earlier. 


Senate House, | D. Cbakravarti, 
Caleutta, : Registrar. 
The 22nd June, 1960. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No. 58-1004u/59 
Proceedings of the Syndicate 


Sub : Misconduct at University Examinations, September 1959. 


Ref : Syndicate Resolution, dated 24.10.1959. 
ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at University Examinations held in September, 1959 are cancelled and they 


are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the periods noted 
against each. 


8, Name of the Candidate Examination Regd Center in which Period of 
No. No. the candidate Rustication, 
appeared for 
the Examin. 


1 N. Subba Rao Matriculation 892 Hindu College, Debarred for one 
°. Gunter, year and permitted 

for the University 

Examinations to 

be heldin Sept., 


; ° 1960 or thereafter, 
2 E. Rangayya Do. 615 Do Do. 
3 J. Sarala Sundaramma Do. 637 Do. Do. 
4 = M. Tumbeswara Rao Do. 1685 Govt, Arts 
College, 
Srikakulam Do, 
b `C. Koteswara Rao Do. 1810 SRR & CYR 
: : Govt. College, 
i Vijayawada. Do 
6. M. V. Sambasiva Rao Do. 630 Hindu College, Debarred for one 
° Guntur. ° | and half years and 
' permitted to appear 
for the University 
. Examinatiors to bš 
° š i held in March 1961 
ae P " . or thereafter. 


27 


D. 


K. 


` G. 
G. 
V. 


8. 


K. 


P. 
P; 
D 
B 
A 
M. 
D 
D, 
å 
P 


G. 


K. Vishnuvardhana Rao 
p. 


D. Subrahmanya Sastri 
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Ahobala Rao 


V. Gopal Rao 


Venkatarayudu 
Venkatarantayya 
Haranadha Babu 
Venkata Raju 


Someswara Rao 


Venkateswara Rao 


Ravikumar 


. Venu 
, V. Ramachandra Rao 


. Babu Rao 
V. Srinivasacharyulu 


. Satyanandam 


N arasimhag wart 


. 5. Nageswara Rao ° 


. Sambasiva Rao 


Venkata Bio 


Nageswara Rao 


No. OF. 4184 


It is hereby notified that the examinations (noted against each) of the following 
candidates» have been cancelled -and they have been debarred from appearing at any - 
examination of the University before 1961, as they wers found as being connected with 
fhe tampering of the University records :— 


1. Sbri Mukund Madhav Singh Dubey, M.A. (Final) Political Science’ Ekainination ~ š ae as 
of 1958 with Roll No. 2706 and LL.B (Final) Examination of 1959 with Roll No. 39. r 


aE 


` 
a . 
` 
A . 
. . 
` ery bal + 


Do. 


Pre-Oni- 


versity 


Inter- 
mediate 
Do. 


Do. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


1920 


343 


1217 
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SRR & CVR. 
Govt. College, 
Vijayawada. Do. 
W.G.B. Col- Debarred. for one 
leze, Bhima- year and permitted 
varem, to appear for the 
University Examin- 
ations to he held in 
Sept. 1960 or there- 
after. 
A. G. College, 
Guntur. Do. 
Hindu College, 
Guntur. Do. 
Do. Do. ° 
P. R. Govt. 
College, 
Kakinada. Do. 
SRE & CVR. 
Govt. College, 
Vijayawada. Do. 
Do. ` Do. 
Do. Do. 
M. R. College, 
Vizignagram. Do. 
A.N.R. College, 
Gudivada. Da. 
Do. Do. 
Hindu College, 
Guntur Do. 
P. B. Govt. 
College, Kakinada Do. 
A.J. Kalasala, 
Mastlipatam. Do. «+ 
Hindu College, 
Masulipatam. Do. 
V.8 R. College, 
Tenali. Do. 
SRE & CVR 
Govt. College, 
Vilayawada. Do. 


V.5.H. College, 
Tena.i. 

Hindu College, 
Guntar 


W G.B. College, 
Bhimavaram. 


Debarred for one 
and balf years, 
Debarred for one 
year and permit- 
td to appear for 
the University 
Examinations to 
be held in Sept., 
1960 ecr there- 
after,» 


Do. 


K V. Gopalaswamy 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 54 of 1959-60 


Misc. Sec. No. 1299 


- Registrar, 


* 


Dated October 1, 1059, 
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2. Shri Prabhu Singh, M.Sc, (Pinal) Examination of 1959 in Chemistry (Physical) 


with Roll No. 812 and M.Sc. (Final) Examination of 1959 in Chemistry (Inorganic) with 
Roll No. 858. 


Senate House, ° M. RAY, 
Agra. Registrar. ` 
October 1, 1959. N 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar 
Misc. See. No. 1586 id 


I give below copy of Resolution No. 7311(¢) passed by the Standing Committee af the 
Academic Council at its meeting held on 19th August, 1959, for your information and 
neceasary action, I 


Copy of Resolution : 
‘Considered 


(i) tbe applications of the following students who were rusticated for two years viue 
Academic Council Resolution No. 58, dated 30, 4. 59 : 


1. Shri 8. N. Tripathi, III yr. Ayarveda, 
2. Shri Govardhan Lal Jhanwar, M.A. (Final) Econ., C.H C., 


and (ii) the recommendation of the Dean of Students and Chief Proctor on the 
applications. 

The recommendation of the Dean of Students and Chief Proctor were read ont. 

Resolved that in accordance with the recommendation of the Dean of Students and the 
Chief Proctor, the unconditional apology given by Shri 8. N. Tripathi and Shri Govardhan 
Lal Jhanwar, be accepted and that they be permitted to join the College of Ayurveda and 
the C.H.C., B.H.U., respectively. 

Resolved further that they be warned that if they violate the authority of the 
University in future, they will be severely dealt with.” ° 

ILLEGIBLE 
Dy. Registrar (Acad). 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Mise, Sec. No. 1587 
I give below copy of Resolution No. 7311(a) passed by the Standing Commitiee of 
the Academie Council at its meeting held on 19th August, 1959, for your informatien and 
necessary action. 
Copy of Resolution 


Considered 


(a) the application of Shri Diwakar Upadhyaya, LL.B. (Prev.) Law College, who 
was expelled from the University vide Academic Council Resolution No, 58. dated 


30. 4. 59, and ° 
(b) the recommendation of the Dean of Students and the Chief Proctor on the 
application. 


The recommendation of the Dean of Students and the Chief Proctor was read out. 

Resolved that in accordance with the recommendation of the Dean of Students and . 

the Chief Proctor; the unconditional apology given by Shri Diwakar Upadbaya be accepted 
and that he be permitted to join the Law College. I ! 

“ë . Resolved further that he be warned that if be violates the authority of the University 

in future, he will be severely dealt with.” I 

ILLEGIBLE 

Dy. Registrar (Acad). 


3 PUNJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


` 


š Ga Notification 
Tt is hereby notified that :— 


+. A w ` Ze + 
aA 1. Ram Parsad 8/O Shri Girwar Lal Brahman, 365 Temple Street, Ajmer, has 

i > been disqualified frcm appearing.in any future examinations of this University 

“o Ü 3 F 7 . ` d 


* 


Mise. Sec. No. 1588 
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for obtaining a duplicate copy of Matriculation certificate on the basis of a false 
statement of having passed the said examinasion from the Panjab University, 
Lahore, in 1990. 
II. A course.for the Degree of B.Sa. (Nursing) is being instituted at this University. 
Til. B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations of the present type will be beld for the last time 
` in 1963 after which they will be held only for failed candidates up to 1965. 


Chandigarh (Capital) J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated September 19, 1959. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 


Notification 


Misc. Sec. No. 1589 


(a) The undermentioned candidateg were found using unfair means in the University 
examinations of 1959. Their present examination has, therefore, been cancelled and they 
have further been debarred from appearing at any exaninaticn of the University tu be held 
in the year noted against each. 


8. Roll Enrolment Exam. Name of candidate Name of College from Year for 
No. No. No. which appeared which 
debarred. 
1 285 58/615 B.A. (Miss) Premlata Savitri Girls’ College, 1960 
Sharma. Ajmer. 
9 891 55/4927 B.A. Raw Singh Raj Rishi College, 1960 
Alwar. 
8 1163 55/5411 B.A, Moti Singh Maharaja's College, 1960 
Jaipur. 
4 1581 56/6752 B.A. (Mrs.) Urmila Dube Maharani’s College, 1960 
Jaipur, 
5 9482 55/1808 B.A. Udai Ram Paliwal § M. K. College, 4960. 
zi Jodhpur. 
6 2698 54/6040 B-A. Gyaneshwar Prakash Govt. College, Kota 1960 
Gupta. 
7 8194 53/2089 B.A. Zorawar Singh M, B. Colleges 1960 
Mordia. Udaipur. 
8 3884 58/1904 B.A. Murli Dhar Trivedi Do. 1960 
9 JBl 55/6435 B.Sc. Ram Kishan Garg. M. 8. J. College, 1960 
Bharatpur. 
10 282 54/3938 B.8e. Girwar Singh Maharaja’s College, 1960 
Bareth. Jaipur. 
Jt 608. 53/2921 B.Sc. A se qa Prakash Govt. College, Kota 1960 
upta. 
12 783 55/5645 B.Com. (F) Damodar Lal Dani M,B College, 1960 
Udaipur. 
18 112 58/2580 B.Com (P) ae Narain Govt. College, Ajmer. 1960 
apoor 9 ° A 
144 28 582505  M.Com. (P) Babu La: Devra Do. ° 1960 
J5 345 49/801 B.Ed, Bhanwar Lal Vidya Bhawan t960 
Jbanwar. Teachers’ College, 
Udaipur. 
. 16 152 57/8715  LL.B.(P) Jarnail Singh Dungar College. 1960 
Bikaner. 


(b) This year’s examination of the following candidates has been cancelled. 


1 27384 HxX62/43 B.A. . Rajendra Kumar Govt, College, Kota, 
Saxena. . 
° 9 96 58/6025 B.Com. (F) Poonam Chand Do. 
š Jain, w 
8 107 68/1068  at(8e,) Hari Prasad Gupta. Maharaja's College, . 
. 8-year Degree Jaipur, 
Course. é 
K. L. VARMA, M.A., 
“ Jaipur, Ba . Registrar. 
Aucust 20, 1959. ; 
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